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FORETALK. ^^ 

Tuis Essay interested me so much when I first read it,- that I have 
got leave from its Writer, and the representatives of its Po^blislxer, whom 
I thank heartily for their kindness, to reprint it as the first publication of 
the Browning Societ}'. 'y^ . 

The interest lay in the fact, that Browning's " utterances" here Are $i», 
and not those of any one of the "so many imaginary persons^" beli2n(J', 
whom he insists on so often hiding himself, and whose necks I, for oii^,' 
should continually like to wring, whose bodies I would fain kick out of * 
the way, in order to get face to face with the poet himself^ and hear his 
own voice speaking his own thoughts, man to man, soul to soul. Straight 
speaking, straight hitting, suit me best*. 

The main subject of the Essay is Shellet, his lili^lik Bateil, work 
and art. And to any reader of Pauline and MemorabUia\ il will be no 
surprise to find (p. 19) that it was the dream of Browaini^t bo|rlK>od to 
render some signal service to Shelley's fanie and m^nory ; wbiki to the 
student and lover of Shelley, what can be more worthfsl thiA the or(ticism 
and loving tribute of a mind and spirit like Browning*! t But H was not 
the praise or estimate of Shelley that drew me to tfak Mmtkj ; it was 
Browning's statement of his own aim in his own work, both as objective 
and subjective poet, that so interested me, and that makes the Essay a 
necessity to every student of Browning who would understand him. We 
now know in what spirit, with what aim our poet, so far as he is subjective, 
has undertaken his work : — 

*' He ... is impelled to embody the thing he perceives, not so much with 
reference to the one below, as to the One above him, the supreme Intelligence 
which apprehends all things in their absolute truth. . . . Not what man sees, 
but what God sees — the Ideas of Plato, seeds of creation lying burningly on the 
Divine Hand — it is toward these that he struggles. Not with the combination 
of humanity in action, but with the primal elements of humanity, he has to do ; 
and he digs where he stands, — preferring to seek them in his own soul as the 
nearest reflex of that absolute Mind, according to the intuitions of which he 
desires to perceive and speak. Such a poet does not deal habitually with the 
picturesque groupings and tempestuous tossings'of the forest- trees, but with their 
roots and fibres naked to the chalk and stone.'' (p. 7, below. See too p. 10, at foot.) 

' See note to *< Lyrics" in Bells and PomegranaUg H, i^9Mfi^^49, Poet, 
Works, 1863, i. 1, &c. 

' The end of 2^ Ping and the Book gives the defence of nuMkt ftdrances and 
flank movements : « ^^ may tell a truth 

Obliquely, so the thing shall breed the thonght, 
Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate word." 

But if the reader is thick-headed, or can't spare time to study and think a poem 
out, should not a poet give him a helping hand by a * mediate word ' ? 

' See too Sordello, Works, 1863, iii. 254-5. My father knew Shelley, attended 
his wife in 1816, and often told us about him. 
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Combining these word^.wUh lliose in the Foretalk to the revisd text 
of Sordello in 1863, — '* qay.'sbess lay on the incidents in the development 
of a soul : little else is'wJjFjIl study. I, at least, always thought so," — one 
sees why Browning ^as^^in almost all his works, cald souls up before him 
for judgment 1, askt |)bbli] : " Why did yon do that deed ? What are you in 
your inmost th(rugjf.f By what process did you reach your present state 
of sin, or doubt,* or bliss?" — and has, in such words as he could, given 
their answer^^o his demands. 

On^'jhjdorstands too why men repulsive to us, — ^Ned Bratts, Ilalbert, 

Hob, and'^e like, — attract him. Nothing human is alien to him. Pompilia's 

meamh'e^and may rightly have twice the space in the Ring and Book that 

iHe^fe wife and mother has herself: his nature is more complex. 

/\ '^nd if critics bring against Browning the charge that others have 

'•'fcrOught against Beethoven and Wagner, that he has stretcht his art to 

**»expres8 subjects beyond its range, and in such stretching has made his art 

cease to be art^, we can only answer that we don't think so, and that their 

eons or grandsons had better wait for the judgment of posterity on the 

point. Let it be enough for us to follow Browning in getting to the heart 

and root of every man and thing with whom and which we deal. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 

CasteU Farm, Beddgdert, North Wales, Atig, 2, 1881, 

P.S. The cause of Browning^s writing this Essay was (I believe) as 
follows. In or before 1851, a forger clever enough to take in two pub- 
lishers, wrote some Letters of Shelley and Byron. Moxon bought the forgd 
Shelley Letters, and John Murray the Byron ones. Before they were provd 
spurious, Moxon printed the Shelley Letters, and got Browning to write an 
Introductory Essay to them. Murray was slower, and by the discovery 
of the forgery was saved the expense and annoyance that Moxon incurrd 
in publishing, and then having to suppress, his book. 

The spurious Shell^ Letters were, as might have been expected, 
nugatory, barren of any new revelations of Shelley's character. Browning 
could naturally make nothing out of them, and therefore wrote his Essay, 
not on the Letters, but on the two classes of Poets, objective and subjective, 
and on Shelley. He wanted a chance of writing on the Poet he admired ; 
the Letters gave him the chance ; and being told that they were genuine, 
he accepted them as such without enquiry. Moreover, being in Paris at 
the time, he had no opportunity of consulting English experts, had even 
any suspicion of forgery crost his mind. The worth of his Essay is in no 
way weakend by its having been set before spurious letters. 

The headlines to this Reprint are mine. 

* Perhaps * investigation * is the better word : — 

" Take the least man of all mankind, as I ; 
Look at his head and heart, find how and why 
He differs from his fellows utterly : " 
vlTiird Speaker in the Epilogue to Dratnatis Personce (1864), 2nd triplet. 
In some of his answers, does not Browning play the part of Sophist, or at least 
of Advocate ? Dramatically he makes the defence a culprit would make himself. 
^ I heard Chopin say this of Beethoven, comparing bis art with Mozarc^s 
perfection. Compare p. 11, 1. 12-13, below 



INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 

[DEC. 1851.J 

An opportunity having presented itself for the acquisition of a 
series of unedited letters by Shelley, all more or less directly supple- 
mentary to and illustrative of the collection already published by Mr. 
Moxon, that gentleman has decided on securing them. They will prove 
an acceptable addition to a body of correspondence, tlie value of which < 
towards a right understanding of its author's purpose and work, may be 
said to exceed that of any similar contribution exhibiting the worldly 
relations of a poet whose genius has operated by a different law. 

Doubtless we accept gladly the biography of an objective poet, as the I 
phrase now goes ; (one whose endeavour has been to reproduce things 
external (whether the phenomena of the scenic universe, or the manifested 
action of the human heart and brain) with an immediate reference, in 
every case, to the common eye and apprehension of his fellow men, 
assumed capable of receiving and profiting by this reproduction. It has 
"been obtained through the poet's double faculty of seeing external 
objects more clearly, widely, aiid deeply, than is possible to the average 
mind, at the same time that he is so acquainted and in sympathy with 
its narrow comprehension as to be careful to supply it with no other 
materials than it can combine into an intelligible whole. The auditory 
of such a poet will include, not only the intelligences which, save for 
such assistance, would have missed the deeper meaning and enjoyment 
of the original objects, but also the spirits of a like endowment with his 
own, who, by means of his abstract, can forthwith pass to the reality it 
was made from, and either corroborate their impressions of things known 
already, or supply themselves with new, from whatever shows in the 
inexhaustible variety of existence may have hitherto escaped their 
knowledge. \Such a poet is properly the Troiiyrijc, the fashioner ; and the 1 
thing fashioned, his poetry, will of necessity be substantive, projected, j 
fi*om himself and diejtincty We are ignorant what the inventor of 
"Othello" conceived of that fact as he beheld it in completeness, how 
he accounted for it, under what known law he registered its nature, or 
to what unknown law he traced its coincidence. W^ Vi«nN. qv;\^ ^V"^ 
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POET : HIS AIM. 

he intended we should learn by that particular exercise of his power, — 
the fact itself, — which, with its infinite significances, each of us receives 
for the first time as a creation, and is hereafter left to deal with, as, in 
proportion to his own intelligence, he best may. We are ignorant, and 
would fain be otherwise. 

Doubtless, with respect to such a poet, we covet his biography. We 
desire to look back upon the process of gathering together in a lifetime, 
the materials of the work we behold entire ; of elaborating, perhaps 
under difficulty and with hindrance, all that is familiar to our admiration 
in the apparent facility of success. And the inner impulse of this effort 
and operation, what induced HI Did a soul's delight in its own 
extended sphere of vision set it, for the gratification of an insuppressible 
power, on labour, as other men are set on rest ? Or did a sense of duty 
or of love lead it to communicate its own sensations to mankind 1 Did 
an irresistible sympathy with men compel it to bring down and suit its 
own provision of knowledge and beauty to their narrow scope ') Did 
the personality of such an one stand like an open watch-tower in the 
midst of the territory it is erected to gaze on, and were the storms and 
calms, the stars and meteors, its watchman was wont to report of, the 
habitual variegation of his every-day life, as they glanced across its open 
roof or lay reflected on its four-square parapet 1 Or did some sunken 
and darkened chamber of imagery witness, in the artificial illumination 
of every storied compartment we are permitted to contemplate, how rare 
and precious were the outlooks through here and there an embrasure 
upon a world beyond, and how blankly would have pressed on the 
artificer the boundary of his daily life, except for the amorous diligence 
with which he had rendered permanent by art whatever came to 
diversify the gloom 1 Still, fraught with instruction and interest as such 
details undoubtedly are, we can, if needs be, dispense with them. The 
man passes, the work remains. The work speaks for itself, as we say : 
and the biography of the worker is no more necessary to an under- 
standing or enjoyment of it, than is a model or anatomy of some tropical 
tree, to the right tasting of the fruit we are familiar with on the market- 
stall, — or a geologist's map and stratification, to the prompt recognition 
of the hill-top, our land-mark of every day. 

We turn with stronger needs to tlie genius of an opposite tendency — 
the subjective poet of modern classification. He, gifted like the 
objective poet with the fuller perception of nature and man, is impelled 
to embody the thing he perceives, not so much with reference to the 
many below, as to the One above him, the supreme Intelligence which 
apprehends all things in their absolute truth, — an ultimate view ever 
aspired to, if but partially attained, by the poet's own soul. Not what 
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REACH THRO HIMSELF TO GOD. 

man sees, but what Grod sees — the Ideas of Plato, seeds of creation 
lying burningly on the Divine Hand — it is toward these that he 
strugglesT/^ Not with the combination of humanity in action, but with 
the primal elements of humanity he has to do ; and he digs where he 
^\^ stands, — preferring to seek them in his own soul as the nearest reflex of 
sthat absolute Mind, according to the intuitions of which he desires to 
perceive and speak. ('Such a poet does not deal habitually with the 
picturesque groupings and tempestuous tossings of the forest-trees, but 
with their roots and fibres naked to the chalk and stone. He does not 
paint pictures and hang them on the walls, but rather carries them on 
the retina of his own eyes : we must look deep into his human eyes, to 
see those pictures on them. He is rather a seer, accordingly, than a 
fashioner, and what he produces will be less a work than an effluence. 
That effluence cannot be easily considered in abstraction from his 
personality, — being indeed the very radiance and aroma of his person- 
ality, projected from it but not separated? Therefore, in our approach 
to th e poetry, we necessarily approach the personality of the poet j in 
apprehending it we apprehend him, and certainly we cannot love it 
without loving him. Both for love's and for understanding's sake we 
desire to know him, and as readers of his poetry must be readers of his 
biography also. 

I shall observe, in passing, that it seems not so much from any 
essential distinction in the faculty of the two poets or in the nature of 
the objects contemplated by either, as in the more immediate adaptability 
of these objects to the distinct purpose of each, thatl the objective poet, 
in his appeal to the aggregate human mind, chooses to deal with the 
doings of men^ (the result of which dealing, in its pure form, when even 
description, as suggesting a describer, is dispensed with, is what we call 
dramatic poetry), (while the subjective poet, whose study has been 
himself, appealing through himself to the absolute Divine mind, prefers 
to dwell upon those external scenic appearances which strike out most 
abundantly and uninterruptedly his inner light and power, selects that 
silence of the earth and sea in which he can best hear the beating of 
his individual heart, and leaves the noisy, complex, yet imperfect ex- 
liibitions of nature in the manifold experience of man around him, which 
serve only to distract and suppress the working of his brain. These 
opposite tendencies of genius will be more readily descried in their 
artistic effect than in their moral spring and cause. Pushed to an 
extreme and manifested as a deformity, they will be seen plainest of all 
in the fault of either artist, when subsidiarily to the human interest of 
his work his occasional illustrations from scenic nature are introduced as 
in the earlier works of the originative painters— men and woinen fiUuig 
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the foreground with consummate mastery, while mountain, grove and 
rivulet show like an anticipatory revenge on that succeeding race of 
landscape-painters whose " figures " disturb the perfection of their earth 
and sky. It would be idle to inquire, of these two kinds of poetic 
faculty in operation, which is the higher or even rarer endowment. If 
the subjective might seem to be the ultimate requirement of every age, 
the objective, in the strictest state, must still retain its original value. 
For it is with this world, as starting point and basis alike, that we shall 
always have to concern ourselves : the world is not to be learned and 
thrown aside, but reverted to and releamed. The spiritual comprehen- 
sion may be infinitely subtilised, but the raw material it operates upon, 
must remain. There may be no end of the poets who communicate to 
us what they see in an object with reference to their own individuality ; 
what it was before they saw it, in reference to the aggregate human 
mind, will be as desirable to know as ever. Nor is there any reason why 
these two modes of poetic faculty may not issue hereafter from the same 
poet in successive perfect works, examples of which, according to what 
are now considered the exigences of art, we have hitherto possessed in 
distinct individuals only. A mere running-in of the one faculty upon 
the other, is, of course, the ordinary circumstance. Far more rarely it 
happens that either is found so decidedly prominent and superior, as to 
be pronounced comparatively pure : while of the perfect shield, with the 
gold and the silver side set up for all comers to challenge, there has yet 
been no instance. Either faculty in its eminent state is doubtless 
conceded by Providence as a best gift to men, according to their especial 
want. There is a time when the general eye has, so to speak, absorbed 
its fill of the phenomena aroimd it, whether spiritual or material, and 
desires rather to learn the exacter significance of what it possesses, than 
to receive any augmentation of what is possessed. Then is the oppor- 
tunity for the poet of loftier vision, to lift his fellows, with their 
half-apprehensions, up to his own sphere, by intensifying the import of 
details and rounding the universal meaning. The infiuence of such an 
achievement will not soon die out. A tribe of successors (Homerides) 
working more or less in the same spirit, dwell on his discoveries and 
reinforce his doctrine; till, at unawares, the world is found to be 
subsisting wholly on the shadow of a reality, on sentiments diluted from 
passions, on the tradition of a fact, the convention of a moral, the straw 
^ of last year's harvest. Then is the imperative call for the appearance of 
another sort of poet, who shall at once replace this intellectual rumina- 
tioA of food swallowed long ago, by a supply of the fresh and living 
swathe ; getting at new substance by breaking up the assumed wholes 
into parts of independent and unclassed value, careless of the unknown 
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laws for recombining them (it will be the business of yet another poet 
to suggest those hereafter), prodigal of objects for men's outer and not 
inner sight, shaping for their uses a new and different creation from the 
last, which it displaces by the right of life over death, — to endure until, 
in the inevitable process, its very sufficiency to itself shall require, at 
length, an exposition of its affinity to something higher, — when the 
positive yet conflicting facts shall again precipitate themselves under 
a harmonising law, and one more degree will be apparent for a poet to 
climb in that mighty ladder, of which, however cloud-iuvolved and 
undefined may glimmer the topmost step, the world dares no longer 
doubt that its gradations ascend. 

Such being the two kinds of artists, it is naturally, as I have shown, 
with the biography of the subjective poet that we have the deeper 
concern. Apart from his recorded life altogether, we might fail to 
determine with satisfactory precision to what class his productions 
belong, and what amount of praise is assignable to the producer>) 
Certainly, in the face of any conspicuous achievement of genius, 
philosophy, no less than sympathetic instinct, warrants our belief in a 
great moral purpose having mainly inspired even where it does not 
visibly look out of the same. (Greatness in a work suggests an adequate 
instrumentality ; and none of the lower incitements, however they may 
avail to initiate or even effect many considerable displays of power, 
simulating the nobler inspiration to which they are mistakenly referred, 
have been found able, under the ordinary conditions of humanity, to 
task themselves to the end of so exacting a performance as a poet's 
complete workA As soon will the galvanism, that provokes to violent 
action the muscles of a corpse, induce it to cross the chamber steadily : 
sooner. The love of displaying power for the display's sake, the love of 
riches, of distinction, of notoriety, — the desire of a triumph over rivals, 
and the vanity in the applause of friends, — each and all of such whetted 
appetites grow intenser by exercise and increasingly sagacious as to the 
best and readiest means of self-appeasement, — while for any of their 
ends, whether the money or the pointed finger of the crowd, or the 
flattery and hate to heart's content, there are cheaper prices to pay, they 
will all find soon enough, than the bestowment of a life upon a labour, 
hard, slow, and not sure. (Also, assuming the proper moral aim to have 
produced a work, there are many and various states of an aim : it may 
be more intense than clear-sighted, or too feasily satisfied with a lower 
field of activity than a steadier aspiration would reach. All the bad 
poetry in the world (accounted poetry, that is, by its affinities) will 
be foimd to result from some one of the infinite degrees of discre- 
pancy between the attributes of the poet's soul, occasioning a want of 
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poet's virtue op looking thro nature to god. 

correspondency between his work and the verities of nature, — issuing in 
poetry, false under whatever form, which shows a thing not as it is to 
mankind generally, nor as it is to the particular describer, but as it is 
supposed to be for some unreal neutral mood, midway between both and 
of value to neither, and living its brief minute simply through the 
indolence of whoever accepts it, or his incapacity to denounce a cheatT) 
Although of such depths of failure there can be no question here, we 
must in every case betake ourselves to the review of a poet's life ere we 
determine some of the nicer questions concerning his poetry, — more 
especially if the performance we seek to estimate aright, has been 
obstructed and cut short of completion by circumstances, — a disastrous 
youth or a premature death. We may learn from the biography whether 
his spirit invariably saw and spoke from the last height to which it had 
attained. An absolute vision is not for this world, but we are permitted 
a continual approximation to it, every degree of which in the individual, 
provided it exceed the attainment of the masses, must procure him a 
clear advantage. Did the poet ever attain to a higher platform than 
where he rested and exhibited a result ] Did he know more than he 
spoke of 'i 

VI concede however, in respect to the subject of our study as well as 
some few other illustrious examples, that the unmistakeable quality of 
the verse would be evidence enough, under usual circumstances, not 
only of the kind and degree of the intellectual but of the moral consti- 
tution of Shelley : the whole personality of the poet shining forward 
from the poems, without much need of going further to seek it.) The 
" Kemains " — produced within a period of ten years, and at a seiason of 
life when other men of at all comparable genius have hardly done more 
than prepare the eye for future sight and the tongue for speech — present 
us with the complete enginery of a poet, as signal in the excellence of 
its several adaptitudes as transcendent in the combination of effects,^r- 
examples, in fact, of the whole poet's function of beholding with an 
understanding keenness the universe, nature and man, in their actual 
state of perfection in imperfection, — of the whole poet's virtue of being 
untempted by the manifold partial developments of beauty and good on 
every side, into leaving them the ultimates he found them, — induced by 
the facility of the gratification of his own sense of those qualities, or by 
the pleasure of acquiescence in the short-comings of his predecessors in 
art, and the pain of disturbing their conventionalisms, — the whole poet's 
virtue, I repeat, of looking higher than any manifestation yet made of 
both beauty and good, in order to suggest from the utmost actual realisa- 
tion of the one a corresponding capability in the other, and out of the 
calm, purity and energy of nature, to reconstitute and store up for the 
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forthcoming stage of man's being, a gift in repayment of that former 
gift, in which man's own thought and passion had been lavished by the 
poet on the else-incompleted magnificence of the sunrise, the else-unin- 
terpreted mystery of the lake, — so drawing out, lifting up, and assimil- 
ating this ideal of a future man, thus descried as possible, to the present 
reality of the poet's soul already arrived at the higher state of develop- 
ment, and still aspirant to elevate and extend itself in conformity with 
its still-improving perceptions of, no longer the eventual Human, but 
the actual Divine. In conjunction with which noble and rare powers, 
came the subordinate power of delivering these attained results to the 
world in an embodiment of verse more closely answering to and indica- 
tive of the process of the informing spirit, (failing as it occasionally 
does, in art, only to succeed in highest art), — with a diction more 
adequate to the task in its natural and acquired richness, its material 
colour and spiritual transparency, — the whole being moved by and 
suffused with a music at once of the soul and the sense, expressive both 
of an external might of sincere passion and an internal fitness and con- 
sonancy, — than can be attributed to any other ,writer whose record is 
among us. Such was the spheric poetical faculty of Shelley, as its own 
seK-sufificing central light, radiating equally through immaturity and 
accomplishment, through many fragments and occasional completion, 
reveals it to a competent judgment. 

But the acceptance of this truth by the public, has been retarded by 
certain objections which cast us back on the evidence of biography, even 
with Shelley's poetry in our hands. Except for the particular character 
of these objections, indeed, the non-appreciation of his contemporaries 
would simply class, now that it is over, with a series of experiences 
which have necessarily happened and needlessly been wondered at, ever 
since the world began, and concerning which any present anger may 
well be moderated, no less in justice to our forerunners than in policy to 
ourselves. For the misapprehensiveness of his age is exactly what a 
poet is sent to remedy ; and the interval between his operation and the 
generally perceptible effect of it, is no greater, less indeed, than in many 
other departments of the great human effort. The " E pur si muove " 
of the astronomer was as bitter a word as any uttered before or since by 
a poet over his rejected living work, in that depth of conviction which 
is so like despair. 

But in this respect was the experience of Shelley peculiarly unfor- 
tunate — that the disbelief in him as a man, even preceded the disbelief 
in him as a writer ; the misconstruction of his moral nature preparing 
the way for the misappreciation of his intellectual labours. There existed 
from the beginning, — simultaneous with, indeed anterior to his .earliest 
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noticeable works, and not brought forward to counteract any impres- 
sion they had succeeded in making, — certain charges against his private 
character and life, which, if substantiated to their whole breadth, would 
materially disturb, I do not attempt to deny, our reception and enjoy- 
ment of his works, however wonderful the artistic qualities of these. 
For we are not sufficiently supplied with instances of genius of his order, 
to be able to pronounce certainly how many of its constituent parts have 
been tasked and strained to the production of a given lie, and how 
high and pure a mood of the creative mind may be dramatically simulated 
as the poet's habitual and exclusive one. The doubts, therefore, arising 
from such a question, required to be set at rest, as they were effectually, 
by those early authentic notices of Shelley's career and the corrobo- 
rative accompaniment of his letters, in which not only the main tenor 
and principal result of his life, but the purity and beauty of many of 
the processes which had conduced to them, were made apparent enough 
for the general reader's purpose, — whoever lightly condemned Shelley 
first, on the evidence of reviews and gossip, as lightly acquitting him 
now, on that of memoirs and correspondence. Still, it is advisable 
to lose no opportunity of strengthening and completing the chain of 

^^biographical testimony ; much more, of course, for the sake of tlie 
poet's original lovers, whose volunteered sacrifice of particular principle 
in favour of absorbing sympathy we might desire to dispense with, than 
for the sake of his foolish haters, who have long since diverted upon 
other objects their obtuseness or malignancy. A full life of Shelley 
should be written at once, while the materials for it continue in reach ; 
not to minister to the curiosity of the public, but to obliterate the last 
stain of that false life which was forced on the public's attention before 
it had any curiosity on the matter, — a biography, composed in harmony 
with the present general disposition to have faith in him, yet not 
shrinking from a candid statement of all ambiguous passages, through a 
reasonable confidence that the most doubtful of them will be found 
consistent with a belief in the eventual perfection of his character, 
according to the poor limits of our humanity. Nor will men persist in 

. confounding, any more than God confounds, with genuine infidelity and 
an atheism of the heart, those passionate, impatient struggles of a boy 
towards distant truth and love, made in the dark, and ended by one 
sweep of the natural seas before the full moral simrise could shine out 
on him. Qrude convictions of boyhood, conveyed in imperfect and 
inapt forms of speech, — for such things all boys have been pardoned. 
There are growing-pains, accompanied by temporary distortion, of the 
soul also. And it would be hard indeed upon this young Titan of 
genius, murmuring in divine music his human ignorances, through his 
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very thirst for knowledge, and his rebellion, in mere aspiration to law, 
if the melody itself substantiated the error, and the tragic cutting short 
of life perpetuated into sins, such fault3 as, under happier circumstances, 
would have been left behind by the consent of tlie most arrogant 
moralist, forgotten on the lowest steps of youth. 

The responsibility of presenting to the public a biography of Shelley, 
does not, however lie with me : I have only to make it a little easier by 
arranging these few supplementary letters, with a recognition of the 
value of the whole collection. This value I take to consist in a most 
truthful conformity of the Correspondence, in its limited degree, with 
the moral and intellectual character of the writer as displayed in the 
highest manifestations of his genius. Letters and poems are obviously 
an act of the same mind, produced by the same law, only differing in 
the application to the individual or collective understanding. Letters 
and poems may be used indifferently as the basement of our opinion 
upon the writer's character ; the finished expression of a sentiment in 
the poems, giving light and significance to the rudiments of the same in 
the letters, and these, again, in their incipiency and unripeness, authen- 
ticating the exalted mood and reattaching it to the personality of the 
writer. The musician speaks on the note he sings with ; there is no 
change in the scale, as he diminishes the volume into familiar inter- 
course, tlhere is nothing of that jarring between the man and the 
author^hich has been found so amusing or so melancholy ; no dropping 
of the tragic mask, as the crowd melts away ; no mean discovery of the 
^ real motives of a life's achievement, often, in other lives, laid bare as 
) pitifully as when, at the close of a holiday, we catch sight of the 
"~ internal lead-pipes and wood-valves, to which, and not to the ostensible 
conch and dominant Triton of the fountain, we have owed our admired 
waterwork. No breaking out, in household privacy, of hatred anger 
and' scorn, incongruous with the higher mood and suppressed artistically 
in the book : no brutal return to self-delighting, when the audience of 
philanthropic schemes is out of hearing : no indecent stripping off the 
grander feeling and rule of life as too costly and cumbrous for every-day 
wear. Whatever Shelley was, he was with an admirable sincerity. It 
was not always truth that he thought and spoke ; but in the purity:.of^ 
jjnth hpi spoke and thought always. Everywhere is apparenFhis belief <c. 
in the existence of Good^ to^w hjch TCvjl J a jrn^ accident ; his faithful 
holding by what he assumed to be the former, going everywhere in 
company with the tenderest pity for those acting or suffering on the 
opposite hypothesis. <4'or he was tender, though tenderness is not 
always the characteristic of very sincere natures ; he was eminently both 
tender and sincere^ And not oidy do the same affection and yearning 
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after the well-being of his kind, appear in the letters as in the poems, 
hut they express themselves by the same theories and plans, however 
crude and unsound. [There is no reservation of a subtler, less costly, 
more serviceable remedy for his own ill, than he has proposed for the 
general one ; nor does he ever contemplate an object on his own^account, 
from a less elevation than he uses in exhibiting it to the world. How 
shall we help believing Shelley to have been, in his ultimate attainment, 
the splendid spirit of his own best poetry, when we find even his carnal 
< speech to agree faithfully, at faintest as at strongest, with the tone and 
rhythm of his most oracular utterances ] \ 

For the rest, these new letters are not offered as presenting any new 
feature of the poet's character. Regarded in themselves, and as the 
substantive productions of a man, their importance would be slight. 
But they possess interest beyond their limits, in confirming the evidence 
just dwelt on, of the poetical mood of Shelley being only the intensifi- 
cation of his habitual mood ; the same tongue only speaking, for want 
of the special excitement to sing. The very first letter, as one instance 
for all, strikes the key-note of the predominating sentiment of Shelley 
throughout his whole life — his sympathy with the oppressed. And 
when we see him at so early an age, casting out, under the influence of 
such a sympathy, letters and pamphlets on every side, we accept it as 
the simple exemplification of the sincerity, with which, at the close of 
his life, he spoke of himself, as — 

" One whose heart a stranger's tear might wear 
As water-drops the sandy fountain stone ; 
Who loved and pitied all things, and could moan 
For woes which others hear not, and could see 
The absent with the glass of phantasy. 
And near the poor and trampled sit and weep. 
Following the captive to his dungeon deep — 
One who was as a nerve o'er which do creep 
The else-unfelt oppressions of this earth." 

Such sympathy with his kind was evidently developed in him to an 
extraordinary and even morbid degree, at a period when the general 
intellectual powers it was impatient to put in motion, were immature or 
deficient. 

I conjecture, from a review of the various publications of Shelley's 
youth, that one of the causes of his failure at the outset, was the peculiar 
practicahiess of his mind, which was not without a determinate effect on 
his progress in theorising. An ordinary youth, who turns his attention 
to similar subjects, discovers falsities, incongruities, and various points 
for amendment, and, in the natural advance of the purely critical spirit 
unchecked by considerations of remedy, keeps up before his young eyes 
so many instances of the same error and wrong, that he finds himself 
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unawares arrived at the startling conclusion, that all must bo changed — 
or nothing : in the face of which plainly impossible achievement, he is 
apt (looking perhaps a little more serious by the time he touches at the 
decisive issue), to feel, either carelessly or considerately, that his own 
attempting a single piece of service would be worse than useless even, 
and to refer the whole task to another age and person — safe in propor- 
tion to his^ incapacity. Wanting words to speak, he has never made a 
fool of himself by speaking. But, in Shelley's case, the early fervour 
and power to see, was accompanied by as precocious a fertility to 
contrive: he endeavoured to realise as he went on idealising; every 
wrong had simultaneously its remedy, and, out of the strength of his 
hatred for the former, he took the strength of his confidence in the 
latter — till suddenly he stood pledged to the defence of a set of miserable 
httle expedients, just as if they represented great principles, and to an 
attack upon various great principles, really so, without leaving himself 
time to examine whether, because they were antagonistical to the remedy 
he had suggested, they must therefore be identical or even essentially 
connected with the wrong he sought to cure, — playing with blind 
passion into the hands of his enemies, and dashing at whatever red 
cloak was hold forth to him, as the cause of the fireball he had last been 
stung with — mistaking Churchdom for Christianity, and for marriage, 
" the sale of love" and the law of sexual oppression. 

Gradually, however, he was leaving behind him this low practical 
dexterity, unable to keep up with his widening intellectual perception ; 
and, in exact proportion as he did so, his true power strengthened and 
proved itself. Gradually he was raised above the contemplation of 
spots and the attempt at effacing them, to the great Abstract Light, and, 
through the discrepancy of the creation, to the sufficiency of the First 
Cause. Gradually he was learning that the best way of removing 
abuses is to stand fast by truth. Truth is one, as they are manifold ; 
and innumerable negative effects are produced by the upholding of one 
positive principle. I shall say what I think, — had Shelley lived he 
would have finally ranged himself with the Christians ; his very instinct 
for helping the weaker side (if numbers make strength), his very " hate 
of hate," which at first mistranslated itself into delirious Queen Mab 
notes and the like, would have got clearer-sighted by exercise. The 
preliminary step to following Christ, is the leaving the dead to bury 
their dead — not clamouring on his doctrine for an especial solution of 
difficulties which are referable to the general problem of the universe. 
Already he had attained to a profession of " a worship to the Spirit 
of good within, which requires (before it sends that inspiration forth, 
which impresses its likeness upon all it creates) devoted and diamtero&tAd 
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homage, as Coleridge sai/s,* — and Paul likewise. And we find in one 

of las last exquisite fragments, avowedly a record of one of his own. 

mornings and its experience, as it dawned on him at his soul and body's 

best in his boat on the Serchio — that as surely as 

" The stars burnt out in the pale blue air, 
And the thin white moon lay withering there — 
Day had kindled the dewy woods, - 
And the rocks above, and the stream below, 
And the vapoui-s in their multitudes, 
And the Apennine's shroud of summer snow — 
Day had awakened all things that be ; " 

just SO surely, he tells us (stepping forward from this delicious dance- 
music, choragus- like, into the grander measure befitting the final 

enunciation), 

" All rose to do the task He set to each, 
Who shaped us to his ends and not our own ; 
The million rose to learn, and One to teach 
What none yet ever knew or can be known." 

No more difference than this, from David's pregnant conclusion so 
long ago ! 

Meantime, as I call Shelley a moral man, because he was true, 
simple-hearted, and brave, and. because what he acted corresponded to 
what he knew, so I call him a man of religious mind, because every 
audacious negative cast up by him against the Divine, was interpenetrated 
with a mood of reverence and adoration, — and because I find him 
everywhere taking for granted some of the capital dogmas of Christianity, 
while most vehemently denying their historical basement. There is 
Buch a thing as4in efficacious knowledge of and belief iiLthe politics of 
Junius, or the poetry of Eowle]^ though a man should at the same time 
dispute the title of Chatterton to the one, and consider the author of the 
other, as Byron wittily did, " really, truly, nobody at all." ^ There is 
even such a thing, we come to learn wonderinglyin^ these very, letters^ 
as a profound sensibility and adaptitude for art, while the science of the 
percipient is so little advanced as to admit of his stronger admiration for 
Guido (and Carlo Dolce !) than for Michael Angelo. A Divine Being 
has Himself said, that " a word against the Son of man shall be forgiven 

' Or, to take our illustrations from the writings of Shelley himself, there is 
such a thing as admirably appreciating a work by Andrea Verocchk),— and 
fancifully characterising the Pisan Torre Guelfa by the Ponte a Mare, black 
against the sunsets, — and consummately painting the islet of San Clemente with 
its penitentiary for rebellious priests, to the west between Venice and the Lido — 
while you believe the first to be a fragment of an antique sarcophagus. — the 
second, Ugolino's Tower of Famine (the vestiges of which should be sought for in 
the Piazza de' Cavalieri) — and the third (as I convinced myself last summer at 
Venice), San Servolo with its madhouse — which, far fi-om being " windowless," is 
as full of windows as a barrack. 
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to a man," while "a word against the Spirit of God" (implying a 
general deliberate preference of perceived evil to perceived good) " shall 
not be forgiven to a man." ^Iso, in religion, one earnest and unextorted 
assertion of belief should outweigh, as a matter of testimony, many 
assertions of unbelief. JxThe fact that there is a gold-region is established 
by the finding of one lump, though you miss the vein never so often. 

Shelley died before his youth ended. In taking the measure of him 
as a man, he must be considered on the whole and at his ultimate 
spiritual stature, and not be judged of at the immaturity and by the 
mistakes of ten years before : that, indeed, would be to judge of the 
author of " Julian and Maddalo " by " Zastrozzi." Let the whole truth 
be told of his worst mistake. I believe, for my own part, that if 
anything could now shame or grieve Shelley, it would be an attempt to 
vindicate him at the expense of another. 

In forming a judgment, I would, however, press on the reader the 
simple justice of considering tenderly his constitution of body as well 
as mind, and how unfavourable it was to the steady symmetries of 
conventional life ; the body, in the torture of incurable disease, refusing 
to give repose to the bewildered soul, tos-ing in its hot fever of the 
fancy, — and the laudanum-bottle making but a perilous and pitiful truce 
between these two. He was constantly subject to " that state of mind " 
(I quote his own note to " Hellas ") " in which ideas may be supposed 
to assume the force of sensation, through the confusion of thought with 
the objects of thought, and excess of passion animating the creations of 
the imagination : " in other words, he was liable to remarkable delusions 
and hallucinations. The nocturnal attack in Wales, for instance, was 
assuredly a delusion; and I venture to express my own conviction, 
derived from a little attention to the circumstances of either story, that 
the i»lea of the enamoured lady following him to Naples, and of the 
"man in the cloak" who struck him at the Pisan post-office, werd 
equally illusory, — the mere projection, in fact, from himself, of the 
image of his own love and hate. 

" To thirst and find no fill — to wail and wander 
With short unsteady steps — to pause and ponder — 
To feel the blood run through the veins and tingle 
What busy thought and blind sensation mingle, — 
To nurse the image of unfelt caresses 
Till dim imagination just possesses 
The half-created shadow " — 

of unfelt caresses, — and of unfelt blows as well : to such conditions was 
his genius subject. It was not at Rome only (where he heard a mystic 
voice exclaiming, " Cenci, Cenci," in reference to the tragic theme 
'which occupied him at the time), — it was not at Rome only that he 

BROWXING^ 1. ^ 
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mistook the cry of " old rags." The habit of somnambulism is said to 
have extended to the very last days of his life. 

Let me conclude with a thought of Shelley as a poet. In the 
hierarchy of creative minds, it is the presence of the highest faculty that 
gives first rank, in virtue of its kind, not degree ; no pretension of a 
lower nature, whatever the completeness of development or variety of 
effect, impeding the precedency of the rarer endowment though only in 
the germ. The contrary is sometimes maintained ; it is attempted to 
make the lower gifts (which are potentially included in the higher 
faculty) of independent value, and equal to some exercise of the special 
function. For instance, should not a poet possess common sense 1 Then 
the possession of abundant common sense implies a step towards becoming 
a poet. Yes ; such a step as the lapidary's, when, strong in the fact of 
carbon entering largely into the composition of the diamond, he heaps 
up a sack of charcoal in order to compete with the Koh-i-noor. I pass 
at once, therefore, from SheUey's minor excellencies to his noblest and 
predominating characteristic. 

This I call his simultaneous perception of Power and Love in the 

absolute, and of Beauty and Good in the concrete, while he throws, 

from his poet's station between both, swifter, subtler, and more 

numerous films for the connexion of each with each, than have been 

thrown by any modem artificer of whom I have knowledge ; proving^ 

how, as he says, 

*' The spirit of the worm within the sod, 
In love and worship blends itself with God." 

I would rather consider Shelley's poetry as (asublime fragmentary 
essay towards a presentment of the correspondency of the universe to 
Deitjjof the natural to the spiritual, and of the actual to the ideal, than 
I would isolate and separately appraise the worth of many detachable 
portions which might be acknowledged as utterly perfect in a lower 
moral point of view, uiidgr the mere conditions of art. It would be 
"X easy to take my stand on^ccessful instances of objectivity in Shelley>> 
y there is the unrivalled " Cenci ; " there is the " Julian and Maddalo " 
too ; there is the magnificent " Ode to Naples : " why not regard, it may 
be said, the less organised matter as the radiant elemental foam and 
solution, out of which would have been evolved, eventually, creations as 
perfect even as those ] But I prefer to look for the highest attainment, 
not simply the high, — and, seeing it, I hold by it. There is surely 
enough of (tiie work " Shelley 'jto be known enduringly among men, 
and, I believe, to be accepted of God, as human work may; and 
around the imperfect proportions of suchTtJie most elaborated^pfoductions 
of ordinary art must arrange themselves as inferior illustrations. 
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" INTRODUCTORY ESSAY." 



It is because I have long held these opinions in assurance and 
gratitude, that I catch at the opportunity offered to me of expressing 
tliem here ; knowing that the alacrity to fulfil an humble office conveys 
more love than the acceptance of the honour of a higher one, and that 
better, therefore, than the signal service it was the dream of my 
boyhood to render to hia fame and memory, may be the saying of a few, 
inadequate words upon these scarcely more important supplementary 
letters of Shelley. 
Pams, Dec, 4th, 1851, 



THE BROWNING SOCIETY. 

This Society is founded to gather together some, at least, of the many admirers 
of Robert Browning, for the study and discussion of his works^ and the pub- 
lication of Papers on them, and extracts from works illustrating them. The 
Society will also encourage the formation of Browning Beading-Clubs, the acting 
of Browning*s dramas by amateur companies, the writing of a Browning Primer, 
the compilation of a Browning Concordance or Lexicon, and generally the 
extension of the study and influence of the poet. 

Without entering on the vext question of who is the greatest living poet, Mr. 
Browning's admirers are content to accept the general verdict that he is both one 
of the greatest, and the most thought-full. They find as his leading note, that 
which Prof. Spalding declared was Shakspere's : 

" The presence of a spirit of active and inquiring thought through every page 
of his writings, is too evident to require any proof. It is exerted on every object 
which comes under his notice ; it is serious when its theme is lofty ; and when 
the subject is familiar, it is content to be shrewd. He has impressed no other of 
his own mental qualities on all his characters ; this quality colours every one of 
them . . . Imagination is active, powerfully and unceasingly, but she is rebuked 
by the presence of a mightier influence ; she is but the handmaid of the active 
and piercing understanding ; "and the images which are her offspring serve but as 
the breeze to the river, which stirs and ripples its surface, but is not the power 
which impels its water to the sea." — Letter on the Anthorship of the * Tn;o Noble 
Kinsniea * ; 1833, p. 20-1. (Reprinted by the New Shakspere Society.) 

That this very fullness of thought in Mr. Browning, with its lightning darts, 
abrupt transitions, is hard to take in, difficult to follow, is matter of course. That 
the thought is more worthful to him than its expression, the heart of oak than its 
bark, has made some men refuse to try and penetrate through the rough covering 
to the strength beneath. /But ^schylus is often obscure ; some passages in 
Shakspere still puzzle the best critics. Browning's themes are the development 
of Souls, the analysis of Minds, Art, Religion, Love, the relation of Man and 
Nature to God, of Man to Man and Woman, the Life past, present, and to come. 
If on some of these great themes Browning's thoughts have not been easily appre- 
hended, may this not come from want of faithful study, default of deadend 
minds? At any rate the Browning student will ueek the shortcoming in himself 
rather than in his master. He will wish, by conference with other students, by 
recourse to older scholars, to learn more of the meaning of the poet's utterances ; 
and then, having gladly learnt, "gladly wol he teche," and bring others under 
the same influence that has benefited himself. To this end The Browning, Society 
has been founded. 
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The Society will consist of all Subscribers of 21 «. a year. It will meet once a 
month from October to June (except in December) at 8 p.m. on the 4th Friday of 
every such month at University College, Gower St., W.C., for the hearing and dis- 
cussion of a Paper or Address on some of Browning's poems or his characteristics. 
The Society*s best Papers, and Reports of its Discussions, will be printed either in 
full or in a Monthly Abstract sent to all members, as funds allow. Till June 23, 
1882, the Society will be managed by a Committee of its Founders and Promoters. 
At that day's Meeting, after the experience of the first Session, the Constitution 
of the Society will be settled, and its Officers elected for the ensuing year. 

The Committee are anxious to add to their number those students of Browning 
in or out of London who will undertake to get up Browning Reading-Clubs in 
their respective districts, after the example of Prof. Corson, who has directed one 
in his University (Cornell) for the last four years. 

The Society may not be a large or permanent one. It appeals only to thought- 
ful men and women willing to study Browning*s works. It exists, and will b^n 
its Meetings next autumn. It has promises of some Papers for its first Session, 
but desires more. Its few present Members hope that some, at least, of the 
many to whom Browning's works have been a help and strength, will join them 
in their endeavour to know him better, and bring more minds under his influence. 

To remove misunderstandings that have arisen, the Committee state that any 
one joining the Society is not in any way pledgd to indiscriminate admiration of 
BBo^VNING, but is only supposed to hold that the poet is profound enough in 
thought, noble enough in character and feeling, eloquent and interesting enough 
in expression, to deserve more thorough study, and a far wider circle of readers, 
than he has yet had. The Committee wish for frankness of expression in all 
Papers, &c. ; and they give notice from the first that every writer in the Society's 
publications is to be held as speaking for himself or herself alone, without any 
repponaibility whatever on the Committee's part. 

Names of persons willing to join the Society should be sent, with or without 
subscriptions, to F. J. FURNIVALL, 3, St. George's Square, Primrose Hill, London, 
N.W., or to the Hanorary Secretary Miss E. H. Hickey, Clifton House, Pond 
Street, Hampstead, N.W., or to any Member of the Committee. The Inaugural 
Meeting of the Society will be held at University Coll., Gower St., W.C., at 8 p.m., 
on Friday, Oct. 28, 1881, when an Address " On the Characteristics of Browning's 
Philosophy and Poetry'* will be deliverd by the Rev. J. Kirkman, M.A. 
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''IN A GONDOLAS THOUGHT AND FORM IN POETRY. 

Note for no. 16, "In a Gondola," p. 45. The origin of this poem is shown by 
a note sent me by Mr. Shepherd ; — 'Dickins writes from Albaro (1844) : — **In a 
certain picture called * The Serenade,' for which Browning wrote that verse in Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields, you, Mac, painted a sky." To which his biographer subjoins the 
verse in a note — 

** I send my heart up to thee, all my heart, 

In thU my singing I 
For the stars help me, and the sea bears part ; 

The very night is clinging 
Closer to Venice streets, to leave one space 

Above me, whence thy face 
May light my joyous heart to thee, its dwelling-place." — 

with the remark: — ""Written to express Maclise's subject in the Academy 
Catalogue." — Forster^s Life of Charles Dickens, Book Fourth, § iv. Edn. 1876, vol. 
ii. p. 365. 

*I have searched the Royal Academy Catalogues from 1836 to 1847 in vain, either 
for the title of the picture or the verses.' — R. H. S. 

The picture — of which Maclise painted the whole, not the sky only — ^is not men- 
tiond in O'Driscoll's Memoir of Daniel Maclise^ R.A., 1871, and cannot have been 
in the Academy. Browning wrote the stanza impromptu on Forster's report of 
Maclise's subject, and without seeing the picture. When he saw it, he thought it 
deservd fuller treatment, and accordingly added the rest of " In a Gondola " to his 
Impromptu stanza. 

The reader of Browning should always bear in mind these words of Ruskin, in his 
JSlemerUs of English Prosody, 1880, p. 30 : — 

"The strength of poetry is in its thought, not in its form ; and with great 
lyrists, their music is always secondary, and their substance of saying, primary, — so 
much so, that they will even daringly and wilfully leave a syllable or two rough, or 
even mean, and avoid a perfect rhythm, or sweetness, rather than let the reader's 
mind be drawn away to lean too definitely on sound. . . p. 31 : On the other 
hand, the lower order of singers cast themselves primarily into their song, and are 
swept away with it, (thinking themselves often finer folks for so losing their legs in 
the stream,) and are in the end little concerned though there be an extremely 
minute dash and infusion of meaning in the jingle, so only that the words come 
tuneably. , . p. 32 : "While, however, the entire family of poets may thus be 
divided into higher and lower orders,— the higher always subordinating their song 
to their saying, and the lower their saying to their song, — ^it is throughout to be 
kept in mind that the primal essence of a poet is in his being a singer, and not 
merely a man of feeling, judgment, or imagination." 

Browning has stated in the Epilogue to Pacchiarotto, 1. 153-4, 1. 160, the subjects 
he has chosen : " Man's thoughts and loves and hates ; " " Earth is my vineyard ; " 
"Mine be Man's thoughts, loves, hates." He has declared in his Forewords to 
the Sordello of 1863, that little else than the development of souls is worth study. 
He believs strongly in God and the Immortality of the Soul. He asks every one, 
in relation to every pursuit, " How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ! " 
(EabM ben Ezra, st. viii, 1. 48). Let those whose ends are the same as his, however 
different their belief, give the earnest study it dezerves, to his " stark strength, Meat 
for a man" {Epil, to Facch., st. iL). 



N.B. All Browning's books came out and are in post 8vo, except Pauline 1833, 
in demy 8vo, Bells and Pomegranates in royal 8vo, double-columns, and DrarruUis 
Fersonce, 1864, and the Shelley Essay, in an 8vo between post and demy (?). 
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FOEEWOEDS. 



No one can well set to work at a man's writings till a list of them is 
before him, and he knows the order of their publishing. I have there- 
fore got together somewhat hastily the following list of Browning's 
Works for the use of my Fellow-Members of the Browning Society. 

Had I been able to stay longer in Town, the lists would have con- 
taind more details, and would have been followd by a note of the chief 
criticisms on Browning, with short extracts from them. Some of these 
I had made, but our Committee thought they should be completed — so 
far as my time will allow — ^before any were issued. The Browningiana 
are therefore kept back for a while. ^ For additions to the very 
imperfect list of them in the Appendix I shall be gratefuL 

In the following pages * An Alphabetical List of Browning's Works ' 
comes first, because, till Mr. George Smith will advise a Collected 
Edition of Browning's Works, we sha'n't get one, but we shall want a 
handy reference to the volume in which any Poem we need to look-up 
appeard. The number before the name of each poem shows where- 
abouts in Browning's poetic life it was written. ^ His first Poem, 
Pauline^ was publisht in 1833 before he was 21. His First-Period work 
ended (I suppose) in 1845 with the last of the Bells Hnd Pomegranatea 
(Nos. 1 to 52). His Second Period may include the works of his 
married life, 1846 — 1861, that is, Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day^ 1850 ; 
the Slielley Essay, 1851-2 ; Mm and Women, 1855, &c. (Nos. 53 to 106). 
Looking at the depth, and power of some of the Dramatis Personce, 
1864, I propoze to put that, with Herve Eiel,^ and his greatest work, 
Tlie Ring and the Booh, 1868-9 (Nos. 107—127), into bis Third Period. 

> The * while * may be a long one, as I see now (Aug. 27) that the money wanted 
for these old criticisms may perhaps be better spent in printing new ones from our 
Members' point of view. 

* In the Collections of the Poems and the Selections from them, the numbers 
call attention to the difference of date between poems put next to one another. See 
on p. 63 in B<ymances, (99), (4), (97) . . . (73), (3), (70). 

» fferv^Eiel was written in 1867, tho not publisht till 1871. See ^. 65, below. 
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ifr F'yaiih Ptii^i I htpn wiski Bjlauiri>\ iNo. If Si in 1S71.^ Long 
mar ii be bef c*!^ iL&2 «itl^ '. Uiijes izkidsd be ^«ill dose it now, and 
begin i Fiiili Peri>i of Tnarrilj «A^dziZEu2a£ wos^ tpeaking stiaigbt out 
U> us in I S^^ ibe zD€S9ic<e of Lis th?be«satre Tdizs and len. 

TLat be bas m^cb s^ill lo saj v:^ ibe wgkM for ixs beboof^ none of ns 
can donbL And ve cin onlj b>;ie ibat it will ocme to ns in poems of 
tbe kind of RMh bm Ezra. Pr:fpi.x^ Saml, Eader-Eve^^ niiicb bave 
lately cald f ortb to me socb wixneases as tbase : 

1. '^ I bow down before Mr. Brovning becaoae I know thai be bas 
made me a better woman than I nsai to be. I nerer read bis writings 
witbont feeling stronger, more earnest^ mcne real, tnier to m j better self 
than I was before." 

2. ^\ daily admire him more and more. He d«>dni*t pick out the 
difficulties and doabts and lailnres of life, and raise a mighty bowl over 

them, like and . He has an intelligible theory of life, which, 

not shirking the difficulties, scatters them all to the winds ; and not 
blinking the failures, steps acrctss them and over them, ahead to honest, 
healthy woik, and efibrt and success. I do like a man who tells us to 
be cheery and trust and strive, and use the light we have ; instead of 
the men who are always groaning over the light tiiey think they ought 
to have and have not, and who let all life be hampered and paralysed by 
the want. Browning has been moe to me for the last two years than 
all the Sermons. . . . To me he is eTerything that is strong and out- 

1 The only ontside classification of Browning^s Poems that l*¥e seen, is in The 
CoifUeraporary Review of Jan. 1867, p. 11 : — 

' I. Poems dramatic in their stmcture. [Instances : Pancelsiis, Pippa Passes, In 
a Balcony, and the Plays.] 

'II. Lyrics and Romances, dramstic in character though not in stnictnre, and 
<^pfl.1ipg chiefly with passions which have man, as such, for their ohject. [Speci- 
mens : (58) Up at a Villa — ^Down in the City, (37) The Englishman in Italy, 
(62) By the Fireside, (12) My last Duchess, (87) Old Pictures in Florence, (82) 
Andrea del Sarto, (93) The Guardian Angel — a Picture at Fano, (98) Two in the 
Oimpagna, {<^Q) A Serenade at the Villa, (63) Any Wife to any Husband, (59) 
A Woman's last Word, (86) In a Year, (107) James Lee's Wife, (9-11) CavaUer 
Tunes, (38) The Lost Leader, (99) A Grammarian's Funeral, (30) Sibrandus 
Schafnaburgensis, (22) The Pied Piper, (23) Flight of the Duchess, (18) Waring. 

'III. Poems representing forms, true or false, healthy or morbid, of religious life.' 

i Samples : (4) Johannes Agricola in Meditation, (97) The Heretic's Tragedy, 
80) Bishop Blougram's Apology, (121) Mr. Sludge the Medium, (115) Caliban 
uiK)n Sctebos, (114) A Death in the Desert, (108) A Legend of Pomic, (64) An 
Epistle of Karshish, (48) Saul, (122) Apparent Failure, (113) Rabbi ben Ezra, 
(128) The Epilogue to Dramatis PersoncBf (53) Christmas- Eve and Easter-Day.] 
But I am not satisfied with this classification, — as many of III might fairly be 
claitnd for 1 1, and some of II for III, — tho I do not know the Poems well enough 
to propojio a better scheme. The reviewer says of Browning's own classification of 
hln Mhort(jr i>oom8 under * Lyrics,* 'Romances,' 'Men and Women,* it '*does not 
Hoom to us a very felicitous one. The Romances and Lyrics might change place 
iihtioHt a(l lihitmrif and every one of them might legitimately come under the last 
title," M«n and Women. 

■ Tho men like Mr. James Thomson and myself don't care for the special Christian 
or doctrinal Hide of Browning's work, we can yet feel the worth of his teaching as a 
mail and thinker, and admire his imaginative power, his strength and subtlety. 
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spoken, and healthy and Christian, without a taint of " goodyism " ; and 
the reason I like his view of life better than any one else's is, that he 
lumps time and eternity together, and works them as a whole, instead 
of separating the two and working the first alone, which, if there is an 
Eternity, as I doubt not there is, must be a mistaken starting-point. 
Whether man has 70 years, or "man has For Ever," must make an 
entire difference in the whole dealing with life; but most religious 
people divide time and eternity into two in a manner that Browning 
certainly doesn't." 

These writers know who is right : Browning, who said, in 1851, that 
Poets should strive to see things as God sees them, and tell men how 
that is ; Arnold, who said, later, that Poetry ia a criticism of Life , or 
Jingle, who says that * the object of Poetry is to please ' ; and, so long 
as he gets his lines musical and his rymes right, is content to let 
thought be out of them or in, base or poor, as the whim takes him. 

Well, after the Alphabetical List comes the Chronological one, of 
the Works in their order of time. Its few notes from contemporary 
sources are mainly due to Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Carson, diligent col- 
lectors of Browning scraps. Any sent to me hereafter shall be printed 
in a Supplement. The great variety of Browning's metres I am not 
able to describe properly, but the schemes of his rymes, and the number 
of measures in his lines, I have noted. The words * iambic,' * dactylic,' 
&c., occasionally include their opposites as well as their equivalents. 
Very little collation of the diflFerent texts of the Poems have I made.' 
Reprints from stereotype-plates I have not notist as separate editions. 
The 4 volumes of Selections, and the first Trial-List of Criticisms on 
Browning, are shunted into an Appendix, with the ryme-changed ^ and 
fresh lines in the revized Sordello of 1863, Books V and VI of which 
our Member, the Eev. T. W. Carson of Dublin has kindly done for me. 

As the Society will have hardly any money for printing Papers this 
year, I shall give it this * Bibliography ' and the Keprint of Browning's 

* Only by rymes, TJie King, Porphyria, Joh/nmes Agricola, The Boy arid Angel, 
Saul, Part I, James Lee, Chid Hair, and Sordello, More collation is needed. A 
writer says in 1869 : "it would only be necessary to take up an early work of the 
author and trace it through the editions from first to last, to find that he [R. B.] 
frequently revises [see (7') The King, and (31) The Boy and Angel, below] — touching 
out slight blemishes, and amending here and there obscure places. Nor does this 
remark apply to early works only : it is evidently the habit of the poet to touch and 
retouch his poems. Many of the Men and Women have been very considerably 
altered since their publication in 1855 ; and in the Dratruitis Personce, published in 
1864, several important changes were made when a second edition was printed the 
same year : last year again, some of the poems were altered and beautified, and this 
not only in minor details — a section of Javfies Lee's Wife, for instance, being greatly 
amplified and improved [see (107) below]." — London Quarterly Review, July 1869, 
vol. xxxii, p. 326-7, note. The same note says **a selection from Shelley's poetry, 
announced by Messrs. Moxon some years ago as forthcoming with a prefa<:e by 
Browning, has never made its appearance." 

' Many lines, whose rjrmes are unchanged, are alterd in their earlier parts. 
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Shelley Essay. Will any one else give it— or help to give it — one or both 
of the next two working issues that it wants, A Suhject-Index to Broion- 
ing*s Works, and a short Statement of the Story and Purpose of each of 
tliose Works ] ^ The latter can stand over till the Browning Fruner is 
written, but would be of very great use if it could be prepared and 
printed within three months. Till the number of the Society's Members 
is multiplied by ten, those of them who can spare any money will have 
to ask themselves whether they care only a guinea a year for Browning 
or not ; and if they feel they care more, they should act on their convic- 
tion. There is much to be done before all the needful helps are provided 
for the study of this manliest and thoughtfullest of our modem English 
poets whom we are united to honour. 

For help in the present Bibliography, I thank Mr. Eichard Gamett, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. J. T. Nettleship,' Miss E. H. Hickey,^ Mr. 
W. G. Stone,^ Prof. Johnson,** Prof. Corson, Mr. F. G. Stephens,* 
^Ir. Kirkman, and other friends. My special thanks are due to the Eev. 
T. W. Carson of Dublin, for his numerous ana, and collating SorddlOf 
Bks. V and VI, also to Mr. Richard Heme Shepherd, the well-known 
Bibliographer of Ruskin, Tennyson, &c., for the copy of KarsJiook, the 
notes on Pauline, Herve Biel, the notice of Balavstioji, for looking thro 
my proofs, and adding the many Ana and bits of information to which 
" S " is put. Above all I have to acknowledge the kindness of Robert 
Browning himself, for answering such questions as I felt free to ask him, 
and for his leave to reprint his Karshook, p. 56, below. But it will of 
course be understood that he is in no way bound by any statement or 
opinion of mine. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 

Castell FarMy Beddgelerty North Wales f July SI, 1881 ; 
and 3 St. George's Sq., N. W., Oct. 1. 

P.S. The counting of the lines of the poems before 1863 has been 
d(me in the edition of the Works in 1863 or in that of 1868. The 
whole number of Browning's lines I reckon at 93,323. Shakspere has 
unrymed lines among the couplets in his plays, as Browning has in his 
poems. 

* The latter, Air. Nettleship has kindly undertaken to make. The former, I hope 
to get volunteers and an Editor for, among our Members. 

2 He has counted the lines of Pauline^ Fijiney Inn- Album, 
' She has counted La Saisiaz, Croisic, and Drainxitic Idyls i and ii, and added 
some metrical details. 

* He has counted Pippa Passes and Strafford, * 

* He has counted Aristophanes* Apology, Agamemnon^ and ffohensticl-Schwangau, 

* He gave me the Orpheus and Deaf aiui Duitib references. 
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AN ALPHABETICAL LIST 

OF 

ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, 

WITH THEIR ORDBR-NTMBERS AND DATES OF PUBLICATION. 

(" -4," ** An,* ** Le," and ** The " are not reckond as initial words. An acute accent 
to a nurriber, as 151', means that its poem is part of the Work 151. The Pro- 
logue and Epilogue to a single Work, are taken as part of it ; those to a set 
of Poems f as separate works.) 



A 

No. Title. Date. Book. Pnf^e. 

112 Abt Vogler 1864 Dram. Pers.j 67 

84 After 1855 Men ds Wom£r,if \\. 19 

162 The Agamemnon of -ffiscHYLUs 1877 

7' **A11 Service ranks the same with God" is 
Pippa's New- Year's Hymn, in (7) "Pippa 
Passes," Works, 1863, iii. 8, 67. 
130' Amphibian (A Butterfly at Sea) is the Prologue 

to (130) * Fifine at the Fair* 1872 

82 Andrea del Sarto 1855 Mends Women, ii. 1 

101 Another Way of Love 1855 Men A Women, ii. 220 

63 Any Wife to any Husband 1855 Men dg Women, i. 81 

122 Apparent Failure 1864 Dram. Pers., 239 

154' Apparitions (in 'Selections,* 1880, p. 3) is the 
Proem to the * Two Poets of Croisic * 

145 Appearances 1876 Pacchiarotto, 10 

132 Aristophanes* Apology, including The Last 

Adventure of Balaustion ..» ... 1876 

17 Artemis prologuizes (fl/fer, prologizes) ... 1842 Bells di Pom., 111. 

136 At the Mermaid 1876 Pacchiarotto, 47 

B 

128 B AL austion's Adventure 1871 

132 Balaustion, the last Adventure of ... ' 1875 Aristophanes^ Apol. . 

83 Before 1855 Men dc Women, ii. 15 

Bells and Pomegranates: 

7 I. Pippa Passes 1841 

8 IL Eiiig Victor and King Charles ... 1842 
9-22 III. Dramatic Lyrics - 1842 

23 IV. The Return of the Druses 1843 

24 V. A Blot in the Scutcheon 1843 

25 VL Colombe*s Birthday 1844 
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No. Title. DOe. Book. P«i 

34-50 VII. Dramatic Romances and Lyrics ... 1845 

51,52 VIII. Luna, and A Soul's Tragedy ... 1845 

105 Ben Karshook's Wisdom 1856 Keepsake, 

143 Bifurcation 1876 FaeehiaroUOf 

80 Bishop Blougram's Apology 1855 Men A Women, i. 2 

32 The Bishop orders his Tomb at St Prazed's 

{first. The Tomb at St Praxed's, q. v.) 1845 HoocCs Mag., iii. 2 

24 A Blot in the 'Scutcheon 1843 Bells Jb Pom,^ V. 

11 "Boot and Saddle:" cald hefiyre, "My Wife 

Gertrude " (Cavalier Tunes, III) 1842 Bells «fc Pom,, III. 

31 The Boy and the Augel (6 fresh stanzas for 1 

old, are in ^«/^, VII) 1844 Hoods Mag., vl, 1 

62 By the Fire.«*ide 1855 Mend: JFom^en, i, 

110 Le Byron de nos Jours; Dis aliter Visum, or, 1864 Dram. Pers., 

C 

115 Caliban upon Setebos, or Natural Theology in 

the Island 1864 Dram^ Pers., 1 

14 Camp and Cloister : I. Camp (French), cald 

later, " Incident of the French Camp "... 1842 Belts d: Pom., III. 
9-11 Cavalier Tunes : I. Marching Along ; II. Kent- 
ish Sir Byng ; III. My Wife Gertrude {caZd 

laUr, " Boot and Saddle ") 1842 Bells <fe Pom.^ III. 

149 Ceuci^ja 1876 Pacchiarotto, V 

70 " Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came " 1855 Men ds Women, i. 1! 

53 Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day ... 1850 

27 Claret (Claret and Tokay, I) ; after, cald "Na 

tionality in Drinks,"" I 1844 Hood! s Mag., \. 5! 

94 Cleon 1855 Mend: Women, ii. V 

164 Clive 1880 Dram. Idyls, II. 

15 Cloister (Spanish); later, "Soliloquy of the 

Spanish Cloister " 1842 Bells d: Po7)i., III. 

25 Colombb's Birthday 1844 Bells d: Pom., YL 

43 The Confessional 1845 Bells ds Pom., Yl\, 

116 Confessions 1864 Drara. Pers., 1 

13 Count Gismond. — Aix in Provence, {before, 

Italy and France, II) 1842 Bells ds Pom., III. 

20 Cristina: (Queen- Worship, II) 1842 Bells d: Pom., III. 

154 Croisic, the Two Poets of ... 1878 La Saisiaz, 

D 

125 Deaf and Dumb (Woolner's statue-group) ... 1868 Poet. Works, yi. 1 

114 A Death in the Desert 1864 Dram. Pers., 

89 "DeGustibus" 1855 Men d: Women, ii. 1 

110 Dts aliter Visum ; or, Le Byron de nos Jours 1864 Dram. Pers., 

167 Doctor — 1880 Dram. Idyls, II. 1 

Dramatic Idyls [First Series] : Nos. 156-160 1879 

Dramatic Idyls, Second Series: Nos. 161-168 1880 

Dramatic Lyrics : Nos. 9 to 22 1842 Bells d: Pom., III. 

Dramatic Romances and Lyrics: Nos. 34-50 1845 Bells ds Pom.., VII. 

Dramatis PRRSoNiB : Nos. 107 to 123 ... 1864 
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E 
No. Title. Date. Book. Vage. 

44 Earth's Immortalities 1845 Bells d: Patn., \U. 19 

163 Echetlos 1880 Dram. Idyls, II. 1 

(Elizabeth Barrett Browning : see (104) One 

Word More; (118) Prospice; (126) The Ring 

aud the Book, I. 1391-1416, "0 lyric Love", 

and Bk. iv end ; (128) Balaustion's Adventure, 

p. iv, 168 ; (130) Prol. and Epilogue to Fifine, 

? aud the wife, § 38 ; (134) Prol. to Pacchia- 

rotto, p. 2, and (151) Epilogue to it.) 
87 England in Italy ; later , " The Englishman in 

Italy" 1845 Bells d: Pom., YU. 5 

123 Epilogue : First, Second, and Third Speakers 1864 Dram. Pers., 245 
151 Epilogue to * Pacchiarotto,' &c. "The poets 

pour us wine" (quoted from E. B. Browning) 1876 Pacchiarotto, 223 

169 Epilogue to Dramatic Idyls, II. "Touch him 

ne'er so lightly " 1880 

64 An Epistle concerning the strange Medical Ex- 
perience of Karshish, the Arab Physician 1855 Men d* Women, i. 90 

124 Euridice to Orpheus. A Picture by Leighton {in 

Works 1868): first "Orpheus and Euridice" 1864 Royal Acad. Catal, 13 • 
128 Euripides, a Transcript from [his Alkestis\ : 

** Balaustion's Adventure " 1871 

132 Euripides, a Transcript from [his Herakles Mai' 

nom/mos] : * The last Adventure of Balaustion * 1 875 Aristoph. Apol. , 209 
155 Euripides : 2 stanzas from his Hippolytits eng- 

lisht :" Oh Love, Love " 1879 Mahaffy'sEuripid., 116 

57 Evelyn Hope 1865 Mend: Women,!. 19 

F 

119 A Face 1864 Dram. Pers., 116 

141 Fears and Scruples 1876 Pacchiarotto, 83 

130 Fifine at the Fair 1872 

150 Filippo Baldinucci on the Privilege of Burial 1876 Pacchiarotto, 184 

Ja The Flight of the Duchess. Parti. 9 sections 1845 Hood's Mag., in. 313 
336 The Flight of the Duchess. (Part I and) Part ^ 

II, § 10-19 1845 Bells d: Pom., yU. 13 

29 ^niB^lower's Name (Gardeii-Fancies, I) ... 1844 ffoo d^s Mtq/ ., ii. 45 

148 A^Forgiveness 1876 Pacchiarotto, 131 

60 Fra Lippo Lippi 1855 Men d: Wom^n, i. 35 

13 France (Italy and France, II) ; later, " Count 

Gismond" 1842 Bells ds Pom., 111. 

France and Spain: see (26) The Laboratory, 

and (43) The Confessional Bells ds Pom., VII. 11 

G 

29 Garden - Fancies : 1. The Flower's Name ; 

30 2. Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis 1844 Hood's Mag., ii. 45 

16 Garden-Fancies- 3. in Works, 1863, is *Soli. 

loquy of the Spanish Cloister.* 
10 Give a Rouse (Cavalier Tunes, II) 1842 Bells dc Pom., III. 
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No. Title. Date. Book. P« 

T " Give her but a least excuse to love me " is 
Pippa's soDg in (7) "Pippa Passes," Works, 
1863, iii. 36. 

50 The Glove 1845 Bells d: Pom., YU. 

108 Gold Hair : a Legend of Pomic (has 3 fresh 

stanzas in Po«<. fForks, 1868, vi. 62-9) ... 1864 Drain, Pers,, 
153' "Good to forgive," * Pisgah-Sights,' III, in 
Selections, 1880, is the Proem to ' La Saisiaz.' 

99 A Grammarian's Funeral 1855 Men tk Women, iL 2 

93 The Guardian- Angel : a Picture at Fano ... 1855 Men ds Women, ii. 1' 

H 

158 Halbert and Hob 1879 Dram. Idyls^ i 

2' "Heap cassia, sandal-buds and stripes" is the 
2nd song in (2) "Paracelsus," IV. 191-206 ; 
Works, 1863, iii. 101. 
133' Herakles : the last Adventure of Balaustion. 

Part of "Aristophanes* Apology'' ... 1875 

41 "Here's to Nelson's Memory" (*Beer:' gee 
* Home-Thoughts from Abroad *). 

97 The Heretic's Tragedy 1855 Mends Women, iL Ij 

127 Herve Kiel 1871 Comh. Mag. IS71, 21 

129 HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, PrINCB ... 1871 

92 Holy-Cross Day 1855 Men ds Women, ii. II 

40-2 Home Thoughts from Abroad : I. Oh to be in 
England. II. Here's to Nelson's Memory 
{later, "Nationality in Drinks," III, Beer). 

III. Nobly Cape St. Vincent 1845 Bells dc Pom. , VII. 

136 House 1876 Pacckiarotto, i 

130' The Householder, is the Epilogue to " Fifine at 

the Fair" ... ... ... ... ... 1872 

76 How it strikes a Contemporary 1855 Men <k Women, i. T 

84 " How they brought the good News from Ghent 

toAix" 1845 Bells d: Pom., y 11, 

I 

7' " I am a painter who cannot paint " is Lut- 
wyche's speech in " Pippa Passes," II ; Works, 
1863, iii. 33-5. 

88 In a Balcony (in 3 Parts) 1855 Mend: Women, ii. 4 

16 In a Gondola 1842 Bells ds Pom., III. 

i& In a Year 1855 Men ds WoTnen, ii, S 

14 Incident of the French Camp ; before, " Camp 

and Cloister," 1 1842 Bells ds Pc/in., III. 

133 The Inn Album 1875 

85 In three Days 1855 Men ds Women, ii. 2 

68 Instans Tyrannus 1855 Men ds Women, i. 12 

64 Introductory Essay to [25 Spurious] "Letters 

of Percy Bysshe Shelley" 1852 

12 Italy and France. I. Italy {later, "My last 

Duchess -Ferrara") 1842 Bells d: Pom,, III. 
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^<*' Title. 

S6 Italy in England ; after, *' The Italian in Eng- 

-*^ll^l ••• ••■ ••• ■•• ••• 

159 Ivkn Iv^novitch 

J 

107 James Lee : in 1868 cald "James Lee's Wife," 
"With 2 ftesh sections : see p. 64 here 
4 Joliannes Agricola (kUer : Johannes Agricola in 
Ideditation) ... 

K 

64 Karshish, the Arab Physician, an Epistle con- 
cerning his strange Experiences (of Lazarus) 

105 Karshook's "Wisdom : see Ben 

10 "Kentish Sir Byng" (CavaUer Tunes, II) 
7* The King: "A King lived long ago" Tnade, 
later, Pippa's song in (7) **Pippa Passes," 

in. i; Works, 1863, iii. 49 

8 King Victor and Kino Charles 



Dat«. 



Book. 



p«g«. 



1845 Bells d: Pain,, VIL 4 
1879 Dra7n. Idyls, I. 57 



1864 Dram. Pers., 3 

1836 Monthly ReposU., z. 45 



1855 Men <fe Women, i. 90 

1856 Keepsake, 16 
1842 Bells d: Pom., Uh 



1836 Monthly Repos., ix. 707 
1842 BelU «fc Pom., II. 



153 La Saisiaz [& 154] The Two Poets of Croisio 

26 The Laboratory (^Ttoew iZ^'TTic) 

77 The Last Ride togeth er 

64 (Lazarus after his Resurrection : see * kn. 

Epistle ' or * Karshish ') 

75 Life in a Love 

72 A Light Woman 

120 A Likeness 

2' ** Lost, lost! yet come," is Song 1 in (2) "Para- 
celsus," II. 297-339 ; Works, 1863, iii. 42. 

38 The Lost Leader 

39 The Lost Mistress 

55 Love among the Ruins 

74 Love in a Life 

56 A Lovers' Quarrel . ... 

OX xJ U JKX^ ■•» ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

M 
4, 3 Madhouse Cells (1. Johannes Agricola ; 2. Por- 
phyria's Lover, q. v. Bells, 1842). 

143 Ma^cal Nature 

9 "Marching Along" (Cavalier Tunes, I) ... 
156 Martin Relph ... 

79 Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha 

106 May and Death 

46 Meeting at Night (1863 : in 1846, "Night") 
81 Memorabilia (on seeing Shelley) 

Men and Women : Nos. 55 to 104 

65 Mesmerism 

104 Misconceptions 

121 M[iBte]r Sludge the Medium 

47 Morning (: in 1863, "Parting at Morning") 

BROWNING, 2. 



1878 

1844 HoodCs Mag., i. 513 

1855 Men <fc Women, i 184 

1855 Men ds Women, i. 90 

1855 Men <fc Women, i. 175 

1855 Men ds Women, i. 151 

1864 Dram. Pers., 165 



1845 Bells d: Pom., yU. 8 

1845 BelU d: Pom., VII. 8 

1855 Men ds Women, i. 1 

1855 Mm de Women, i. 173 

1855 Men ds Women, i. 17 

1845 BelU d: Pom., VIIL 1 



1876 Pacchiarotto, 90 

1842 BelU d: Pom., IIL 

1879 Dram. IdyU, I. 1 

1855 Men <fc Women, i. 194 

1857 Keepsake, 164 

1845 Bells d: Pom., YU. 20 

1865 Men de Women, i. 259 
1866 

1865 Men dc W(yimn, i. 107 

1855 Men dc Women, ii. 227 

1864 Dram. Pers., 171 

1845 BelU d: Pom., VII. 20 

D 
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Kb. Tttl*. Dftte. Book. Page. 

165 Mnleykeh 1880 Dram. IdyU, II. 43 

12 My last Dachess — Femra {hefort, Italy mnd 

France. I.Italy) 1842 Bilh A Pom., \l\. 

67 My Stor 1855 Men «t JFoineH, i. 122 

11 My Wife Gertrude (Cavalier Tunes, III : kUer, 

" Boot and Saddle ") 1842 Bells A: Pom., Ill, 

N 

Nationality in Drinks : tee (27) Claret, (28) To- 
kay, (41) * Here's to Nelson's Memory.* 

142 Natural Magic 1876 PaccJtiaroUo, 88 

115 Natural Theology in the Island ; Calihan on 

Setebos, or, 1864 Dram. Pen., 123 

45 " Nay but you who do not love her : " Song 1845 Bells & Pom., VII. 19 

161 Ned Bratts 1879 Drain. IdyU, I. 107 

46, 47 Night and Morning. I. Night (in 1863, 
" Meeting at Night ") ; II. Morning (in 1863, 

"Parting at Morning") 1845 Bells & Pom., ^\\. ^ 

42 "Nobly [nobly 1863] Cape St. Vincent" (Home- 
Thoughts from Abroad, III ; lain', II) 1845 BeUs & Pom., VIL 8 
145 Numpholeptos 1876 PcuxhiaroUo, 96 

O 

135 Of Pacchiarotto, and howhe worked in Distemper 1876 
155 "Oh Love, Love " : 2 stanzas of Euripides* 

Hippolytus enghaht 1879 Mcthe^y^sEuripid., 116 

40 " Oh to be in England " (Home-Thoughts from 

Abroad, I) 1845 Bells <k Pom., Wl. 8 

87 Old Pictures in Florence 1855 Men ds Women,, vl 30 

100 One Way of Love {ccUd * Song ' in Selections, 

1865, p. 87) 1855 Men <& Women, u. 21S 

104 One Word more (to E. B. B.) 1855 Men <fc Wom4m, ii. 229 

124 Orpheus and Eurydice (Lines for Leighton's pic- 
ture thus cald) : after, 'Eurydice to Orpheus* 1864 B. Academy Catal., 13 
2* " Over the sea our galleys went " is the 3rd 
Song in (2) " Paracelsus," Part IV. 451-523 ; 
Works, 1863, iiL 110-113. 
7' "Overhead the tree- tops meet" is Song 4 in 
" Pippa Passes," IV ; Works, 1863, ui. 62. 

P 
Pacchiarotto, and how he worked in 

Distemper: Nos. 134-151 {see Of) ... 1876 

168 Pan and Luna 1880 Dram. Idyls, II. 137 

2 Paracelsus 1835 

47 Parting at Morning, 1863 (in 1845, "Morn- 
ing," II of " Night and Morning ") ... 1845 Bells ik Pom., YIL 20 

78 The Patriot ' 1855 Men dh Wom£7i, I 191 

1 Pauline 1833 

167 Pheidippides 1879 Drain. Idyls, I. 27 

85 Pictor Ignotus. Florence, 15^ 1845 Bells dk Pom., YU, 4 

22 ^he Pied Piper of Hamelin 1842 Bells <fc Pom., IIL 
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^0. Xitte. Da'e. Book. Pag«; 

1 66 Pfetro of Abano ... 1880 Dram. Idyls, II. 61 

7 Pip I'A Passes 1841 Bells ^ Pom., h ^^ , 

40-1 Pisgah Sights, 1, 2 1876 PacchiaroUo, 75 

153' Pisgah-Sights, 3, in Selections, 1880, p. 350, is 
• Good to forgive,' the Proem to * La Saisiaz.' 

I^OBMS : Nos. 2 to 50 (less some : seo p. 79) 1849 
I*OBTiCAL Works, 1863, 3 vols, (see p. 57-9) 
PoKTiCAL Works, 1868, 6 vols, (see p. 62-4) 

151 " The poets pour us wine." Epilogue ... 1876 Pacehiarotto, 223 

96 Popularity 1855 Men ds Women, \L l^Z 

108 Pornic : Gold Hair, a Legend of, 1864 Dram. Pers., 27 

3 Porphyria {later, " Porphyria's Lover ") ... 1836 Monthly Eeposit., x. 83 

69 A. Pretty Woman 1855 Men tk JFomen, i. 128 

129 Prince Hohenstiel - Schwangau. Saviour 

of Society ... ... ... ... ... 1871 

134 Prologue to "Pacehiarotto," &c., calld **A 

Wall" in 'Selections,' 1880 1876 

162 Proem to ** Dramatic Idyls." Second Series, 

*You are sick* 1880 

118 Prospice 1864 Dram. Pers., 149 

91 Protus 1855 Men tk Wom^n, iL 154 

Q 

19-20 Queen- Worship. I. Rudel ; II. Cristina 1842 Bells (k Pom., III. 

R 

113 Rabbi ben-Ezra 1864 Dram. Pers., 77 

131 Red Cotton Night-Cap ComrrRY, or Turf 

and Towers 1873 

71 Respectability 1855 Men <& Womsn, t 149 

23 The Return of the Druses 1843 Bells <k Pom., IV. 

126 The Ring and the Book, 4 vols : i & 11 in 

1868 ; iii & iv in 1869 ... - 1868 

19 Rudel & 1 [I to, in 1849] the Lady of Tripoli 1842 Bells & Pom., IIL 

S 

114 (St. John's Death in the Desert i 8ee*K Death.') 

147 St. Martin's Summer 1876 Pacehiarotto, 108 

153 La Saisiaz [& 154] The Two Poets of Croisio 1878 

48a Saul, Part I, § 1-9 1845 Bells d; Pom., y II. 21 

486 „ Part II, § 10-19 (with Part I) ... 1855 Men d: Women, ii. Ill 

♦ Sel^tions from the Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning [by J. Forster and B. W. Procter] 1863 

*A Selection from the Works of Robert 

Browning 1865 

* Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert 

Browning [First Series] 1872 

• • Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert 

Browning [Second Series] 1880 

6Q A Serenade at the Villa ... 1856 Men ds Womsn, i 117 

* For the Contents of these Selections, see Appendix, pp. 73-80, below. 

D 2 



I 
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No. Title. Date. Book. 

(Shakspere: see 'At the Meimaid,' 'House/ 

St. 10 ; Sludge.) 
(Shelley: see Paaline, Sordello, Introductory 
Essay, Memorabilia, Cenciaja.) 

138 Shop 1876 PcuxhiaroUo, 64 

80 Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis (Garden-Fancies, 2) 1844 HoocTs Mag., ii, 46 

121 Sludge, Mr., the Medium 1864 Dram. Pers.j 171 

15 Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister (be/ore, Camp 

and Cloister, II) 1842 Bells ik Pojtt., III. 

46 Song : ** Nay but you who do not love her" 1845 Bells A Powi., VII. 19 
100 Song. (" One Way of Love," Men dfc JFomen, 
11. 213, is cald <Song' in Selections, 1865, 
p. 87.) 

6 SORDELLO ... ... ... ... ... 1840 

52 A Soul's Tragedy 1845 Bellsik Pom. ^y III, 2% 

73 The Statue and the Bust 1855 Men d: Wom^n^ i, 156_ 

5 Strafford 1^37 

T 

21 Through the Metidja to Abd-el-Eadr ... 1842 Bells A Pom., III. 

2* " Thus the Mayne glideth " is the 4th Song in 
- (2) " Paracelsus," Part V. 419-447 ; vol. iu. 
p. 135-6, Works, 1863. 

49 Time's Revenges 1845 Bells <k Pom., VII. 22 

61 A Toccata of Galuppi's 1855 Men ib Women, i. 56 

28 Tokay (Claret and Tokay, II ; <tfier. Nation- 
ality in Drinks, II) 1844 Rood's Mag., i 525 

82 The Tomb at St. Praxed's (Rome, 15—) ; after, 

"TheBishopordershisTombatStPraxed's" 1845 Hood's Mag., in. 237 

111 Too Late 1864 Dram. Pers., 57 

169 "Touch him ne'er so lightly" 1880 Dram. Idyls, II. 149 

102 Transcendentalism 1855 Men & Women, ii. 223 

160 Tray 1879 Dram. Idyls, 101 

95 The Twins 1855 Mends Women, n. 190 

98 Two in the Campagna 1855 Men ds Women, n. 205 

154 The Two Poets of Croisio 1878 La Saisiaz, 87 

V 

58 Up at a Villa — Down in the City 1855 Men Js Women, L 23 

W 

134 A Wall {is the Prologue to ** Pacchiarotto," &c. ) 1876 

18 Waring 1842 Bells ik Pom. , III. 

59 A Woman's last Word 1855 Men ds Women, L 31 

90 Women and Roses 1855 Men & Women, ii. 150 

109 The Worst of it 1864 Dram. Pers., 37 

Y ; 

7' "The Year's at the spring" is Pippa's first 
Song in (7) ** Pippa Passes," I ; Works, 
1863, iii. 18. 

162 *' You are sick" 1880 Dram. Idyls, Ih vii 

118 Youth and Art 1864 Dram. Pers., 153 
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A LIST OF 

ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS 

IN THE ORDER OF THEIR PUBLICATION. 

"Of all living poets, we are dealing with the profoundest thinker." 

186S. Jn. T. Nettloship. Introd. to Buay% on Robert Browning't Poetryf p. 11. 

[^'^ downing was bom at Cainberwell on May 7, 1812, went to the Rev. Thos. Ready's 
school at Peckham till he was near 14, then had a private tutor at home, and at- 
"t^nded some lectures at the London Univei-sity, now University College, London.] 



*- S33. Pattlihe; a Fragment of a Confession. 

1 Plus ne suis ce que j'ai M, 

Et ne le sgaurois jamais etre. — Marot. 

London : Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 1833. p. 1-71. 
Poem dated, at end, p. 71, 'Eichmond, October 22, 1832.' 
Extract from H. Cor, Agrippay De Occult, Phil, given as 
Forewords, dated London^ January , 1833. V, A. XX, Blank 
verse. 1030 lines. (See note 1, p. 40-1, below.) Reprinted 
for the first time in vol. i. of the 6-voL edition of the Poetical 
Works, 1868, with the following Forewords : 

" The poems that follow are printed [more or less] in the 
order of their publication. The first piece in the series 
[Pauline] I acknowledge and retain with extreme repugnance, 
indeed purely of necessity ; for not long ago I inspected one, 
and am certified of the existence of other transcripts, intended 
sooner or later to be published abroad : by forestalling these, 
I can at least correct some misprints (no syllable is changed) 
and introduce a boyish work by an exculpatory word. The 
thing was my earliest attempt at 'poetry always dramatic 
in principle, and so many utterances of so many imaginary 
persons, not mine,' which I have since written according to a 
scheme less extravagant, and scale less impracticable, than 
were ventured upon in this crude preliminary sketch — a sketch 
that, on reviewal, appears not altogether wide of some hint of 
the characteristic features of that particular dramatis persona 
it would fain have reproduced : good draughtmanship, how- 
ever, and right handling were far beyond the artist at that 
time. R. B. 

London, December 25, 1867.' 
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Mr. R. H. Shepherd writes : — * On the fly-leaf of a copy 
of the original edition of Pauline^ fonnerly in my possession, 
was the following note in the author's hand^vriting : — 

" Pauline — written in pursuance of a foolish plan I forget, 
" or have no wish to remember ; involving the assumption of 
" several distinct characters : the world was never to guess that 
" such an opera, such a comedy, such a speech proceeded from 
" the same notable person. Mr. V. A. (see page second) was 
" Poet of the party, and predestined to cut no inconsiderable 
"figure. *Only this crab' (I find set down in my copy) 
" * remains of the shapely Tree of life in my fools* Paradise.' 

-"(I cannot muster resolution to deal with the printers* 
"blunders after the American fashion, and bid people *for 
"jocularity " read " synthesis *' * to the end of the chapter.) 

"Dec. 14, 1838."' 

[In 1834, Browning spent some time in Russia.] 

1835. Paeacelstts. By Robert Browning. London. Published by 
2 Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, mdoccxxxv. p. i-xi, 1-216, 

post 8vo. * Inscribed to the Comte A. de Eipart-Monclar.' 
Blank verse and songs, 4152 lines.^ Time 1507-1541. In 
5 Parts. I. Paracelsus aspires, 1507, p. 1-41 ; II. Paracelsus 
attains, 1521, p. 42-71 ; III. Paracelsus, 1526, p. 72-123 ; IV. 
Paracelsus -aspires, 1528, p. 124-156; V. Paracelsus attains, 
1541, p. 157-200. Note 201-216. Songs, mainly 4-measure : 
1. "Lost, lost! yet come,'* IL 297-339, iii. 42, ed. 1863; 2. 
" Heap cassia, sandal-buds and stripes ** (2 stanzas of 8 four- 
measure lines each, abahbccc), IV. 191-206, iii. 101 ; 3. " Over 
the sea our gaUeys went,** IV. 451-523, iii. 110-113; 4. 
"Thus the Mayne glideth,** V. 419-447, in couplets, iii. 135. 
Forewords : not reprinted : — 

" I am anxious that the reader should not, at the very 
outset, — mistaking my performance for one of a class with 
which it has nothing in common, — judge it by principles on 
which it has never been moulded, and subject it to a standard 
to which it was never meant to conform. I therefore antici- 
pate his discovery, that it is an attempt, probably more novel 
than happy, to reverse the method usually adopted by writers 
whose aim it is to set forth any phenomenon of the mind or 
the passions, by the operation of persons and events; and 
that, instead of having recourse to an external machinery of 
incidents to create and evolve the crisis I desire to produce, I 
have ventured to display somewhat minutely the mood itself 
in its rise and progress, and have suffered the agency by which 

J Part I, 832 lines ; II, 661 ; III, 1055 ; IV, 695 ; V, 909 : in all, 4152 lines. 
The lines are counted from the Works, 1863. 
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it is influenced and determined, to be generally discernible in 
its effects alone, and subordinate throughout, if not altogether 
excluded : and this for a reason. I have endeavoured to write 
a poem, not a drama : the canons of the drama are well known, 
and I cannot but think that, inasmuch as they have immediate 
regard to stage representation, the peculiar advantages they 
hold out are really such, only so long as the purpose for which 
they were at first instituted is kept in view. I do not very 
well understand what is called a Dramatic Poem, wherein all 
those restrictions only submitted to on account of compen- 
sating good in the original scheme are scrupulously retained, 
as though for some special fitness in themselves, — and all new 
facilities placed at an author's disposal by the vehicle he selects, 
as pertinaciously rejected. It is certain, however, that a work 
like mine depends more immediately on the intelligence and 
sympathy of the reader for its success ; — indeed, were my 
scenes stars, it must be his co-operating fancy which, supply- 
ing all chasms, shall connect the scattered lights into one con- 
stellation — a Lyre or a Crown. I trust for his indulgence 
towards a poem which had not been imagined six months ago ; 
and that even should he think slightingly of the present (an 
experiment I am in no case likely to repeat) he will not be 
prejudiced against other productions which may follow in a 
more popular, and perhaps less difficult form. 
16th March, 1835." 

[Paracelsus'^ is the Ist piece in Poems, 2 vols, 1849; and 
in voL iiL of Poetical Works, 3 vols, 1863; the 2nd piece in 
vol. i oi Poetical Worlcs, 6 vols, 1868 (p. 43-205).] 

1835. The King : " A king lived loi^g ago." 54 iambic lines in fours 
7' (ahah, ahha, and aaaa), couplets, 3 singles, and a five. As 

(really 3) this Poem was in 1841 made Pippa's song in scene L Act III. 
of Pippa Passes (and I've only just found it, Sept. 24, on my 
first day's work alter 2 months in N. Wales), I give it Pippa's 
number (7), — as 107' its (next page), to avoid altering all my 
later numbers. Six lines were added,^ and others alterd, in 1 84 1 . 

' The original manuscripts of Browning's Faracelstcs and Christinas Eve and 
Easier Day are in the Forster Collection at South Kensington. — S. 
a 1835 1841 

Swarthy and shameless — beggar-cheat 22 beggar-cheat 22 

[a single, or unrymed line] Sonietiines there clung about his feet 25 

With bleeding Up aiid burning cheek 
A xooinan, bitterest wrong to speak 
Of one loith sullen, thickset brows : 
Sometimes from out the prison-house 25 Sometimes from out the prison-house 29 

♦ ♦♦•♦ »«««« 

But which the God's self granted him 50 But which the God's self granted him 54 
For setting free each felon Umb For setting free each felon limb 

Faded because of murder done \8ingle\ Because oi earthly murder done 56 

Faded till other hope was none ; — 
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1836. Porphyria: "The rain set early in to-night :" 60 four-measure 

3 iambic lines in 12 fives, ahaJbh. (Not alterd up to 1868, but 
cald "Porphyria's Lover" in 1863, Works, i. 310-12; and in 
1868, iv. 299. § VI of (107) James Lee was written in 1835 
or 1836.) 

4 Johannes Ag^cola. '' There's Heaven above : and night by 

night." 60 four-measure iambic lines in 12 five« : ababb. 
Line 42, " With unexhausted blessedness," alterd in 1842, 
Bells, III, p. 13, to " By unexhausted power to bless." Title 
ako alteid in 1863 {Works, i. 284) to "Johannes Agricola in 
Meditation." (See in 1825, Lord Dillon's Eccelino. — R. G.) 

1836. Lines. " Still aiHug, windl wilt be appeased or no?" 6 stanzas 

107' of 5, ababa, — a 1, a 2 and b being 5-measure, b 2 four-measure, 

(readly 6) and a 3 three-measure : 30 iambic lines. This poem, revized, 

was in 1864 repiiuted in Di-amatis Personce as the first 6 stanzas 

of § VI of (107) " James Lee " : see p. 59 and 60, n,, below. 

These four poems (7', 3, 4, 107') are in The Monthly 
Repository, edited by W. J. Fox* (London: Charles Fox, 67 

1836 1841 

Seeing this he did uot dare Seeing this, he did not dare 

Approach that threshold in the sun. 
Assault the old King smiling there. 54 Assault the old king smiling there. 60 

The edition of 1863, fVorks, iii. 60, cuts out lines 64-67 of the 1841 version, 
and for lines 68-60 has 

** Beholding this, he did not dare 
Approach that threshold in the sun. 
Assault the old king smiling there. 
Stcch grace had kings when the world begun I " 

For smaller changes, compare 

1835 1841, 1863 

Age with its ^'n« so sure gone by 11 Age with its 5a?t« so sure gone by 11 
(As though gods loved him while he (The Gods so loved him while he 

dreamed) dreamed) 

No need thai he should ever die 14 No need the king should ever die. 14 

Spy-prowler or some pirate found 23 Spy-prowler or rough [1863, some 

1841] pirate found 23 

Sometimes from oiU the prison-house 26 [1863 only] And sometimes from the 

prison-house 
Who through some Twok ... 26 Who through some chink 

Knees and elbows ... 27 [1863 only] On knees and elbows 

He was by the very God. 29 [1863 only] At last there by the very God 

These, all and every one 33 And these, all and every one 

Old councillors 85 His councillors 

A python swept the streets one day 89 [1841] A python passed one day 
The silent streets — until he came 40 The silent streets — until he came 

[1863] * Tis said, a Python scared one day 
The breathless cUy^ till he came 
Where the old king judged alway 42 [1863 only] Where the old king sai 

to judge alway 
But when he saw the silver hair 43 But when he saw the stoeepy hair 

That the god wiU 45 [1841] The God will . . . [1863] Which 

the God 

' Mr. Fox was the first noticer of Browning's boyish poems before he and the 
poet bad met Then they met once or twice. Mter some ^e*Aia Pauline was 



I 
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Paternoster Row ; and "William Tait, Edinburgh). Tlie King 
is in vol. ix, New Series, p. 707-8 ; Porphijria and Johannes 
Agricola are in vol. x, p. 43-6, and the Liyiea in x, p. 270-1. 
All four are signd *Z.' After the heading ''Johannes 
Agricola," voL x, p. 45, is — 

" Antinomians, so denominated for rejecting the Law as a 
thing of no use under the Gospel dispensation : they say, 
that good works do not further, nor evil works hinder salva- 
tion ; that the child of God cannot sin, that God never chas- 
tiseth him, that murder, drunkenness, &c. are sins in the 
wicked but not in him, that the child of grace being once 
assured of salvation, afterwards never doubteth . . . that God 
doth not love any man for his holiness, that sanctification is 
no evidence of justification, &c. Pontanus, in his Catalogue 
of Heresies, says John Agricola was the author of this sect, 
A.I). 1535." — Dictionary of all Religions^ 1704. 

'Porphyria* and 'Johannes Agricola,' transpozed, are cald 

'Madhouse CeUs,' I, II, in 1842, BelU and Pom, III, where 

they were first reprinted : see p. 45, below. 

1837. Stsapfobd : an historical Tragedy. By Eobert Browning, Author 

5 of " Paracelsus." London : Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, 

Brown, Green, and Longman, Paternoster Row. 1837. 8vo, 

p. i-vi, 1-131. . Dedicated to William C. Macready, April 23, 

1837. Preface, p. iii, iv. Dramatis Personae^ (Theatre-Royal, 

Covent Garden, May 1, 1837), p. vi (also, '^ Nearly ready. 

Sordello, in six Books. By the Author of * Paracelsus.* "). In 

5 Acts. Blank verse. Act I, sc. i, 266 lines ; ii, 297 lines ; 

Act II, sc. i, 115 lines; sc. ii, 296 lines; Act III, sc. i, 62 

lines; ii, 236 lines; iii, 97 lines; Act TV, sc. i, 141 lines; 

ii, 196 lines; iii, 103 lines; Act V, sc. i, 41 lines; ii, 350 

lines : in aU, 2200 lines. 

PREFACB. 

" I had for some time been engaged in a Poem of a very 
different nature, when induced to make the present attempt ; 
and am not without apprehension that my eagerness to freshen 
a jaded mind by diverting it to the healthy natures of a grand 

reviewd generously by Mr. Fox in 1833, and three years after, Browning sent him 
two poems for his Repository. Fox's review says : ** The work before us . . . has 
trath and life in it, . . . gave us the thrill, and laid hold of us with the power, the 
sensation of which has never yet failed us as a test of genius. Whoever the anony- 
mous author may be, he is a poet. . . . We felt certain of Tennyson ... we are 
not less certain of the author of Pauline, . . . The whole composition is of the spirit, 
spiritual The scenery is in the chambers of thought ; the agencies are powers and 
passions ; the events are transitions from one state of spiritual existence to another. 
And yet the composition is not dreamy ; there is on it a deep stamp of reality." 

I ' Lady Percy, Countess of Carlisle— Helen Faucit, now Lady ([Thftodoi^^ MaxtW 
On Macready's production of Strafford and Tht Blot iu tlie ScuUKwm, ^ftfc \aa 
BefiiviniscenceSf &c,, 1875, 
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epoch, may have oi^rateil unfavourably on the represented 
play, which is one of Action in Cliaracter, rather than Charac- 
ter in Action. To remeily this, in some degree, considerable 
curtailment will be necessary, and, in a few instances, tlic 
supplying details not required, I suppose, by the mere reader. 
While a trifling success would much gratify, failure will not 
wholly discourage me from another effort: experience is to 
come; and earnest endeavour may yet remove many disad- 
vantages. 

" The portraits are, I think, faithful ; and I am exceedingly 
fortunate in being able, in proof of this, to refer to the subtle 
and eloquent exposition of the cliaracters of Eliot and Strafford, 
in the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen now in the course 
of publication in Lardner's Cyclopaedia, by a writer [John 
Foi-ster] whom I am proud to call my friend ; and whose 
biographies of Hampden, Pym, and Vane, will, I am sure, 
fitly illustrate the present year — the Second Centenary of the 
Trial concerning Ship-Money. My Carlisle, however, is 
purely imaginary : I at first sketched her singular likeness 
roughly in, as suggested by Matthew and the memoir- writers 
— but it was too artificial, and the substituted outline is 
exclusively from Voiture and Waller. 

"The Italian boat-song in the last scene is from Redi's 
Bacco, long since naturalized in the joyous and delicate 
version of Leigh Hunt." 

[Strafford was reprinted (without the Preface) in the Poetical 
Works, 1863, 3 vols, where it's the last piece in vol. ii, 
p. 503-605 ; and in the Poetical Works, 1868, 6 vols, where 
it's the 3rd and last piece in vol. i, p. 207-310.] 
1840. SoBSELLO. I By Robert Browning. | London : | Edward Moxon, 
6 Dover Street. | mdcccxl. | post 8vo, p. i-iv, 1-253. In 

6 Books. 5-measure iambic couplet-ryme. 

Reprinted (and revis'd) in Poetical Works, 3 vols, 1863 : 
it's the 3rd and last piece in vol. iii, p. 251-465, where it has 
the following Dedication or Forewords (whose italics are 
mine) and f i osh head-lines : — 

"To J. MiLSAND, OP Dijon. 

" Dear Friend, — Let the next poem be introduced by your 
name, and so repay all trouble it ever cost me. I wrote it 
twenty-five years ago^ for only a few, counting even in these 
on somewhat more care about its subject than they really had. 
My own faults of expression were many ; but with care for a 
man or book, such would be surmounted, and without it what 
avails the faultlessness of either ] I blame nobody, least of all 
myself, who did my best then and since ; for I lately gave 

* That is, in round numbers ; really 23 vears : the poem is dated and was written 
in 1840. 
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time and pains to turn my work ^ into what the many might, — 
instead of what the few must, — like : but after all, I imagined 
another thing at first, and therefore leave as I find it. The 
historical decoration was purposely of no more importance than 
a hackground requires ; and my stress lay cm the incidents in 
the development of a soul : little else is worth study. /, at 
least, always thought so — ^you, with many known and unknown 
to me, think so — others may one day think so : and whether 
my attempt remain for them or not, I trust, though away and 
past it, to continue ever yours. R. B." 

London, June 9, 1863. 

In the 1863 edition, Sordello has 5981 lines : Book I, 1000 
lines; Bk. II, 1016; Bk. Ill, 1022; Bk. IV, 1031 ; Bk. V, 
1026 ; Bk. VI, 886 lines. The odd line in Bk. IV is 1. 281, 
the last in p. 370. Sordello was also reprinted (with Dedica- 
tion) in Poetical Wo7'ks, 6 vols, 1868, where it's the 1st piece 
in vol. ii, p. 1-217. 
1841-6. Bells and Pomegranates.^ (8 nos. : All in yellow paper covei«.) 
1841. No. I. — ^PiPPA Passes. By Rohert Browning, Author of " Para- 
7 celsus." London : Edward Moxon, Dover Street, mdcccxli. 

Eoyal 8vo, 2 cols, p. 1-16. P. 2 is 'Advertisement,' and Dedi- 
cation to Serjeant Talfourd. Price 6cZ. sewed. Blank verso 
mainly, with 7 songs,^ and prose. Proem — couplets, triplets, 
fours, fives, a 6, 7, and 8 ; 1-, 2-, 3-, 4-, 5-, and 6-measure, — 
iambic (214 lines). I. Morning (i. 282 lines; ii. prose, 161 
lines). II. Noon (i. 327 lines; ii. prose, 83 lines). III. Even- 
ing (i. 229 lines; ii. 91 lines). IV. Night (prose and a song, 
221 lines). Epilogue — couplets, triplets, fours, fives, sixes, 
sevens, and an eight; 2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-measure, iambs, with 
trochees, anapaests, and amphibrachs (114 lines). In all, 1722 
lines. 

. ^ See in the Appendix, notes of all the fresh and ryme-changed lines of the poem 
^n the revized edition. But very many other lines were alterd, tho' their old rymes 
^ere kept. 
^ On this title, see below, p. 51. 

^ 1. "All service ranks the same with God," 2 stanzas of 6, aa, bb, cc, 4-measiire 
iambics, in Proem, lines 190-201 ; 2. A 2-measure anapaestic triplet, "Let the watch- 
ing lids wink ;" and 3. Pippa's 2-measure song, "The Year's at the spring," 8 lines, 
iambs and anapaests, abcdj abed, in Act I, sc. i ; 4. (besides Lutwyche's 4-raeasure 
letter, "I am a painter who cannot paint," 52 lines, in iambs, anapaftsts, and dactyls) 
Pippa's trochaic song, "Give her but a least excuse to love me," 2 stanzas of 9, dbaba, 
edcd — trochees, anapaests, iambs — in Act II, sc. i ; 5. Pippa's song, "A King lived 
long ago," in fours, couplets, triplets, a five and a single, 57 iambic and anapaestic 
lines, 3- and 4-measure (in scene i), with 6. (in scene ii) the Second Girl's Song, 
"You'll love me yet ! and I can tarry," 3 verses of 4, abab, a 4-measure, b 3-, 12 
iambic lines, in Act III ; 7. "Overhead the tree- tops meet," a seven^oa bb cc d, and 
nine, eeeffgg M, 4-measure, 3-, and 5-, trochees, iambs, and anapaests, at the end of 
Act IV. The Epilogue ends with the 1st, 6th (slightly alterd), and 6th lines of 
Pippa's first Song, "All service." For Song 6, "A King," see 7', p. 39, above. 
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ADVERTISEMENT [not reprinted in any later editioti], 
" Two or three years ago I wrote a Play, about which the 
chief matter I much care to recollect at present is, that a Pit- 
full of good-natured people applauded it : ever since, I have 
been desirous of doing something in the same way that should 
better reward their attention. What follows, I mean for the 
first of a series of Dramatical Pieces, to come out at intervals ; 
and I amuse myself by fancying that the cheap mode in which 
they appear, will for once help me to a sort of Pit-audience 
again. Of course such a work must go on no longer than it is 
liked ; and to provide against a too certain and but too possible 
contingency, let me hasten to say now — what, if I were sure 
of success, I would try to say circumstantially enough at the 
close — ^that(*) I dedicate my best intentions most admiringly 
to the Author of * Ion ' — most affectionately to Serjeant 
Talfourd. Robert Browning." 

[Reprinted in Poeins (2 vola), 1849, i. 163-230, with Dedi- 
cation, from(*) above; in Poetical Works (3 vols.), 1863, ii 
1-67 ; in Poetical Works (6 vols.), 1868, vol. ii, p. 219-287.] 
1842. Bells Ain> F0MEORAHATE& 

8 No. II.— Kmo ViOTOE aot Kmo Chables. [1730-1.] By Robert 

Browning, author of " Paracelsus." London : Edward Moxon, 
Dover Street, mdgccxlii. p. 1-20. 'Advertisement' (as re- 
printed in 1863, 1868), p. 2 (claiming that the Author^s view 
of Victor is truer than any prior one, and excusing himself 
from producing his evidence). Price I*, sewed. Blank verse. 
Time 1730. First year, 1730. King Victor; Part I (542 
lines). Part II (313 lines). Second year, 1731. King 
Charles; Part I (408 lines). Part II (362 lines). In aU, 

1625 lines. 
1842. Bells asb FoHEGSANATEa 

No. III. — Dramatic Lyrics. By Robert Browning. Author 
of " Paracelsus." London ; Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
-MDCCCXLii. p. 1-16. Price 1^. On p. 2 "Advertisement. 
Such Poems as the following come properly enough, I suppose, 
under the head of * Dramatic Pieces ' ; being, though for the 
most part Lyric in expression, always Dramatic in principle, 
and so many utterances of so many imaginary persons, not 
mine. — R. B.*' 
(1842) (contents) 

9 Cavalier Tunes. I. Marching Along. '' Kentish Sir Byng," &c. 4 stanzas 

of 6 (2 couplets, and burden-couplet) : 4-measure ; 2 and 3 syllables to 
a measure. 24 lines. p. 3 

10 II. Give a Bouse. ** King Charles," &c. (3 stanzas : burden of 4, 

aaab ; a, S-measure, b 1- ; and 2 veraes of 4, cdcd, 3-mea8ure, with 
burden). 20 lines ; amphibrachs and dactyls. p. 3 

11 III. My Wife Gertrude: " Boot, saddle, to horse, and away " (4 quatrains 

in -ay), cald later 'Boot and Saddle.' 4-measure. 16 lines; dactyls, 
awphibrachs, &c, ^. 3 
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12 Italy and France. I. Italy: ''That's my last Duchess." 56 lines in 

iambic couplet-ryme. [In 1863 cald 'My last Duchess. — Ferrara.'] p. 4 

13 II. France: "Christ God" (21 four-measure stanzas of 6, aia^). [After- 

wards (1863) cald "Count Gismond. — Aix in Provence."] 126 iambic 
lines. p. 4 

14 Camp and Cloister. I. Camp (French). " You know we French stormed 

Ratisbon " (5 stanzas of 8, abab^ cdcd ; a, c, 4-measure ; 5, d^ 3-measure). 
[Afterwards (1863) calld "Incident of the French Camp."].; 40 iambic 
lines. p. 5 

15 II. Cloister (Spanish). "Gr-r-r— there go," &c. (9 four-measure stanzas of 

8, aJbab^ cdcd). [In 1863 put as " Garden Fancies," III, vol. i, p. 18-21 : 
"Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister."] 72 trochaic lines. p. 6 

16 In a Gondola. " I send my heart all up to thee " (15 sections). 233 hues 

in stanzas of 5, 6, 7, 8, and in alternates, triplets, and couplets ; in 5- 
mttasure, 4-, 3-, and 2- : iambic. Songs in trochees, anapaests, and iambs. 
This poem was suggested by a picture of Maclise's : see p. 24, above, p. 7 

17 Artemis Frologoizes. "1 am a Goddess." Blank verse, 121 lines, p. 9 

18 Waring. I. " What's become of Waring "* (6 sections). II. "When I 

last saw Waring " (3 sections). In 1863, Two Parts. Pt. I, 6 sections, 
210 lines ; Pt. II, 3 sections, 54 lines -, 4-measure, with a few 3-, and 
2-meaf9ures ; 264 lines in couplets, triplets, alternates, and stanzas of 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9. Line 134 is single. Iambic and trochaic. p. 10 

19 Queen-Worship. I. Budel and the Lady of Tripoli. (In 1863, ' Rudel to 

the Lady of Tripoli.') "I know a Mount," &c. (3 sections). 36 five- 
measure iambic lines in 2's, 3, 4's, 6, 9. p. 12 

20 II. Cristina. "She should not have looked at me." 8 stanzas of 8, dbcb^ 

defe: 64 four-measure lines, dactylic and amphibrachic. p. 12 

(4) (3) Madhouse Cells. I. ['Johannes Agricola' of 1836.] "There's Heaven 

above." II. [' Porphyria * of 1836.] " The rain set early in to-night." 

(II. in 1863 reprinted as "Porphyria's Lover, "Po6<. Works, i. 310-12.) p. 13 

21 Through the Metidja to Abd-el-Kadr, 1842. " As I ride " (5 stanzas of 8, 

all ryming in -ide). 40 lines. Anapaestic. p. 1 4 

22 The Fied Fiper of Hamelin ; a Child's Story. (Written for, and inscribed 

to, W. M. the Younger.*) 15 sections. 305 lines, mainly 4-mea8ure, 
some 3-, one 1-, * Rats ! ' : a single, couplets, triplets, 4's, 5's, 6's, 8's, 
and a 9. Mainly iambs, with amphibrachs, dactyls, anapaests, skilfully 
varied. This poem was translated into German prose in 1880, taking up 
the whole of one number of the Hameln newspaper. The poem has been 
often reprinted : in 1001 GeTns^ Archbp. Trench's Houftehold Book of 
English Poetry j p. 331, Bo wen's Simple English Foeins, Curious Stories 
about Fairies, with illustrations (Boston, U. S. A.), 1856, &c. &c. p. 14 

1843. Bells asb Foheoeakates. 

23 Ko. IV. — ^The Rettjeh op the Detises. A Tragedy, in Five 

Acts. By Robert Browning. Author of " Paracelsus." Lon- 
don: Edward Moxon, Dover Street, mdcccxliii. Time 14 — . 

' The original of Waring was Mr. Alfred Domett, the author of Banolf and 
Arru>hia, a SotUh-sea Day-dream, &c., then Prime Minister in New Zealand. He is 
named too in (93) The &uardian-Angel, 1. 37, 54. 

* This was William Macready, the eldest boy of the great actor, William Charles 
Macready. He died in Ceylon a few years ago. He had a talent for drawing, and 
askt Bro¥ming to give him something to illustrate ; so Browning made a short poem 
— still unprinted — out of an old account of the death of the Pope's Legate at the 
Council of Trent. For this, young Macready made such clever drawings, that 
Browning tried at a more picturesque subject for him, and wrote The Piper : a thing 
of joy for ever to all with the child's heart, young and old. I needn't say that there 
18 no ground whatever for Mr. H. C. Bowen's conjecture — in his Simple English 
Poems, where the Piper is reprinted — that the last four lines of it " very probably 
contain a sly hit at " Macready for some breaches of 'DiomiB^ Sn V^ \.x^\va;dj(.'^Q'Vk& 
with " Roboj^ Browning— writer of plays." 
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Price 1a, p. 1-19. Blank verse. Act I, 3G7 lines; II, 374 
lines; III, 327 lines; IV, 319 lines; V, 393 Hnes. In all, 
1 780 lines. (One initiated Druse is KarshooJc, not he of Nos. 
104, 105 : see p. 56 below, and note * on p. 57.) 

1843. Bells aitb Fomegkanates. 

24 No. V. — A Blot nr the 'Scxjtcheoh. A Tragedy, in Three Acts. 

By Itobert Browning, Author of " Paracelsus." London : 
Edward !Moxon, Dover Street, mdcccxliii. Time 17 — . 
(Playd at the "Theatre Royal, Drary Lane, February 11, 
1843.^ Persons — Mildred Tresham, Mias Helen Fauclt^ 
Guendolen Tresham, Mrs, Stirling p &c. &c. Phelps took the 
})art of Lord Tresham, and afterwards revivd the play at 
Sadlers Wells.) p. 1-16. Price I*. In 3 Acts; blank verse. 
Act I, sc. i, 101 linos ; sc. ii, 168 lines ; sc. iii, 241 lines (Song, 
" There's a woman like a dew-drop," iii. 81-93 : two stanzas of 
6, couplets of 8 trochees) ; Act II, 433 lines ; Act III, sc. i, 
226 lines; sc. ii, 154 lines. In all, 1323 lines. 

1844. Bells and Fomegeakates. 

25 No. VI. — CoLOMBE'B Birthday. A Play, in five Acts. By 

Robert Browning, author of " Paracelsus." London : Edward 
Moxon, Dover Street, mdcccxliv. p. 1-24. Price 1*. 
Dedication to Barry Cornwall, dated March 1844. [Acted at 
the Haymarket Theatre, on April 25, 1853, Miss Helen Faucit 
playing Colombe.] In 5 Acts : blank verse. Act I, 372 lines ; 
Act II, 350 lines ; III, 379 Hnes ; IV, 419 lines ; V, 389 lines. 
In all, 1909 lines. 
1844. The Laboratory (Ancien Regime). By Robert Browning, in 

26 HoocCs Magciziney June, No. VI, vol. i, p. 513-14. "Now I 
have tied thy glass mask on tightly^:" 12 verses of 4 ; double 
couplets, aahb. 4-measure, dactyls and anapaests : 48 lines. 

^ See the notice of the performance in The AtJienceuyn of Feb. 18, 1843. — E. J. 

* In Blackwood's Mag. for March 1881, p. 326, col. 1, Lady Martin (once Helen 
Faucit) says of Mr. Elton, her ** cruel father" as she used to call him — he acted 
Brabantio to her Desdemona : "It seems but yesterday that I sat by his side in the 
green-room at the reading of Robert Browning's beautiful drama ** The Blot in the 
Scutcheon." As a rule, Mr. Macready always read the new plays. But owing, I 
suppose, to some press of business, the task was intrusted on tms occasion to the 
head prompter, — a clever man in his way, but wholly unfitted to bring out, or even 
to understand, Mr. Browning's meaning. Consequently, the delicate subtle lines 
were twisted, perverted, and sometimes even made ridiculous in his hands. My 
** cruel father " was a warm admirer of the poet. He sat writhing and indignant, 
and tried by gentle asides to make me see the real meaning of the verse. But some- 
how the mischief proved irreparable, for a few of the actors during the rehearsals 
chose to continue to misunderstand the text, and never took the interest in the play 
which they would have done had Mr. Macready read it,— for he had great power as 
a reader. I always thought it was chiefly because of this contretemps that a play, so 
thoroughly dramatic, failed, despite its painful story, to make the great success 
which was justly its due." ' See first line alterd on p. 60. 
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27 Claret and Tokay. By Robert Browning, ih, p. 525. Claret : 

" My heart sunk with our claret-flask." 2 stanzas of G, ahalH-r^ 
4-measure. 12 iambic lines. 

28 Tokay: "Up jumped Tokay on our table." 17 lines: ahahcc, 

dedee, fff, ggg. Two 3-measure lines, the rest 4- : mixt iamb3, 
trochees, and anapaests. 

[The appearance of these three and the following poems in a 
Magazine, against Browning's way, was due to Hood's illness, 
thus described at p. 615, vol. i : " A severe attack of the dis- 
order to which he has long been subject — hemorrhage fiom 
the lungs, occasioned by the enlargement of the heart (itself 
brought on by the wearing excitement of ceaseless and ex- 
cessive literary toil) — has, in the course of a few weeks, reduced 
Mr. Hood to a state of such extreme debility and exhaustion, 
that during several days fears were entertained for his life." 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, now Lord Houghton, askt Browning 
to help in making up some numbers of the ^Magazine for poor 
Hood, and he did so.] 

1844. Garden-Fancies. By Rolert Browning. 

29 1. The Flower's Name. " Here's the Garden she walked across." 

6 stanzas of 8 (double alternates, ahdb^ cxlcd), 4-measure, 
anapaestic and iambic. 

30 2. Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis. " Plague take all pedants, say 

I!" [in 1863, "all yc^wr pedants "]. 9 stanzas of 8 (double 
alternates, ahah, cdcd), 4-measure, anapaestic and iambic. In 
Hoodie Magazine, Jnly, 1844, No. VII, vol. ii, p. 45-8. 
1844. The Boy and the AngeL By Eobert Browning. " Morning, 

31 noon, eve, and night : " 33 separate ryme-couplets. In Hood's 
Magazine, August, 1844, No. VIII, vol. ii, p. 140-2. Besides 
minor changes,^ five fresh couplets were put into this poem, 
and one was substituted for an old one, in 1845,^ Bells and 



1868 And momingr, eveniTi^, noon, and 

night 
1844 Fe^ ever o'er ) 
1868 A7id ever o'er \ 
1844 And ever Uved [on earth (-68)] 

content 
1844 Tlie flesh [disguise (-68)], remain'd 
1844 . . , . the dome ( 
1868 St. Peter's dome \ 



1 As if (1844) [As weU as if (1868)] 

thy voice to-day 
1844 In Heaven, God said ) 
1868 God said in heaven \ 
1844 Entered [Entered in flesh (-68)] the 

empty cell 
1844 [Lived there (-68)] And play'd the 

craftsman well 
1844 And mom, noon, eve, and night 

« 1846, Bells and Pom, VII, p. 20; ITorks, 1868, iv. 160. 

1844. 
And all his past career [The same.] 

Came back upon him clear — [1, tiew.] 

Since when, a boy, he plied his tmde. 
Till on his life the sickness weighed ; 

[2, new.] 
And in his cell, when death drew near, 
An angel in a dream brought cheer : 
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Pom, VII (p. 28, below). Also, one fresh couplet was put-ia 
in 1863 {ib), 4-measure, iambs and trochees. 

1845. The Tomo at St. Fraxed^s (Rome, 15—). By Robert Browning. 
32 "Vanity, saith the Preacher, Vanity!" Blank verse, 122 

lines. In Hood's Magazine^ March, 1845, No. Ill, vol. iii, 
p. 237-239. 

[This poem and the next were sent by Browning to help 
make up the numbers of the Magazine while Hood lay dying, 
p. 312 says : " During the last month . . his physical strength 
has completely given way : and, almost as much through inca- 
pacity of his hand to hold the pen, as of his brain for any 
length of time to guide it, he has at last been compelled to 
desi3t from composition. . . . Mr. Hood is more seriously ill 
than even he has ever been before.'' On Saturday, May 3, 
1845, he died. (In Works, 1863, i. 369. The Title of the 
Poem was changed to " The Bishop orders his Tomb in St. 
Praxed's Church.") Nos. 26-32 were first reprinted in BdU 
and Pomegranates, VII. See next page, and p. 50.] 

1845. The Flight of the Ducness. By Robert Browning. Part the 
33a First, " You're my friend : " to " you shall hear " (9 sections, 
— 216 (chiefly) iambic lines, l-measure, 2-, 3-, but mainly 4-; 
in couplets, triplets, fours, fives, a 7 and 11; — §10-16 were 
added in Bells and Pomegranates, No. VII), in Hood's 
Magazine, April, 1845, No. IV, vol. iii, p. 313-318. 

1845. Bells aitb FoHEosAirATES. 

No. VII. — Drajeatio Eokanoeb and Lyrics. By Robert Brown- 
ing, Author of "Paracelsus." London: Edward Moxon, 
Dover Street, mdcccxlv. p. 1-24. Price 2s. Dedication 
to John Kenyon, dated Nov. 1845. 

How rising, &c. And rising, &c. 

And in the Angel bum'd. And on his sight the angel burned. 

[3, new."] 
** I bore thee from thy craftsman's Cell, 
And set thee here ; I did not well. 
Vainly hast thou lived many a year. Vain was thy dream of many a year. 

[4, new.] 
"Thy voice's praise seemed weak; it 

dropped — 
Creation's chorus stopped ! 
Go back and praise again, &c. [The same.] 

[5, new.] 
" With that weak voice of our disdain. 
Take up Creation's pausing strain. 
**Be again the hoy all mrVd ; * * Back to the cell and poor employ : 

I will finish with the world. " " Besum^e the craftsman and the hoy ! " 

Theocrite grew old at home, Theocrite grew old at home, 

^fa^r^/ dwelt in Peter's dome, A new Pope dwelt in Peter's dome. 
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CONTENTS. Pa^ 

34 How they brought the Oood Kews from Ghent to Aix* (16 — ). 
"I sprang to tne stirrup: "10 stanzas of 6 four- measure anapaestic 
lines each, adbhcc : 60 lines. (The MS. is, or was, in the library of 
J. T. Fields, Boston, U. S. A.) 3 

85 Pietor Ignotus. Florence, 15 — . (''1 could have painted pictures 

like that youth's : " 6-measure alternates. 72 iambic lines) ... 4 

86 Italy in England. ^' That second time they hunted me : " 4-measure 

.couplet-rymes. 162 iambic lines. (Cald in 1849 : "The Italian in 
jLnsiancL i ... >•• ••. ••• •.. .«• ... ... 4e 

87 England in Italy. Piario di Sorrento, " Fortii, Fortu, my loved 

one : " 6 sections. 292 lines in fours, (ibch ; a, c, 3-measure, 6, 
2-measure. Anapaests and iambs. (Cald in 1849 : " The English- 
man in Italy'**) ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

88 The Lost Leader .^ '' Just for a handful of silver he left us : " 2 st. 

of 16, a6a5, 6(^, /grAgr, i/Aj; ; 4-measure. 32 dactylic lines ... 8 

89 The Lost Mistress. '' All's over, then : " 5 ver%s of 4, alternates, 

ahah; a, 4-measure; 6, 3-measure: iambs and anapaests 8 

Home Thoughts from Abroad 8 

40, 41 I. " Oh, to be in England : " 1 stanza of 8, and 1 of 12.* II. " Here's 

to Nelson's Memory : " 6 couplets and a triplet, 4-measure : mixt 

trochees, iambs, and anapaests. (In Toet. WorkSy 1863, i. 12, and 

1868, vol. iii, p. 86, put after "Claret and Tokay" under 

42 "Nationality in Drinks.") III. "Nobly Cape St. Vincent:" 

1 stanza of 7 eight-measure trochaic lines in -ay 8 

(32) 5%« Tbm6 0^ i^^. iVoajec?'*; blank verse. 122 lines 9 

Gard&n, Fancies ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 

(29) I. Tlie Flower's Name. " Here's the garden she walked across : " 

6 stanzas of 8, a&od, o^, 4-measure. 48 lines 10 

* "There is no sort of historical foundation about * Good News to [that is, from] 
Ghent.' I wrote it under the bulwark of a vessel, oflT the African Coast [when on a 
yachting trip in the Mediterranean], after I had been at sea long enough to appre- 
ciate even the fancy of a gallop on the back of a certain good horse * York,' then in 
my stable at home. It was written in pencil on the fly-leaf of Bartoli's SimboH, 
I remember." R. B.'s letter of Jan. 23, 1881 (?to an American correspondent), in 
Academy J April 2, 1881, from the Boston Literary World, In st. iv. the sch of 
* Aerschot ' is pronounct sk, (The poem has been reprinted in Routledge's Popular 
JtecidingSf &c.) 

" The good news" suppozed is that of the 'Pacification of Ghent,' which was 
welcomd with great delight, because it was believd to end the desperate struggle 
between Spain and the United Netherlands. See Motley's "Rise of the United 
Netherlands," vol. iii, Pt I. — Boston Literary World. 

* Note in the last lines Browning's wonder that English stupidity could be great 
enopgh to doubt whether abolishing the abominable Corn-Laws was wise or not. 

* Wordsworth, having tumd Tory, was chiefly aimd at here ; but other men 
and incidents were mixt up with him and his career. The excellent review of 
Browning's prose Essay and Works to 1864 in the Contemporary Review , Jan. and 
Feb. 1867, well says in its second Paper, p. 135, "We know not what individual 
leader, if any, Mr. Browning had in view ; but if the early admirers of the French 
Revolution had wished to utter their hearts over the Toryism of Wordsworth or 
Southey, or the Chartists and Christian Socialists of 1848 over Mr. Kingsley's pane- 
gyric on the peerage and his vindication of martial law ad libitum, they could hardly 
nnd fitter language." Though both offences have long been condoned, they were 
none the less grievous at the time to the two Writers' liberal friends, as I — one of 
the old Christian Socialists — can witness as to Eingsley. 

* St. 1 is a^bab (3-measure), cc, dd, 4-measure, except d % t^o-m^^xtt^. ^\., 'I N& 
eefgfg, hhiiji;/ ee, 4-measure, h 2 three-measure, the rest S-measvMft. 

BBOWNING 2. ^ 
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Page 
(80) II. Sibrandus Scha/naburgensis. '' Plagae take all pedants, say 

I ! " 9 stanzas of 8, abab, cdcd, 4-measnre. 72 lines 10 

^Vanee and Spain ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 11 

(26) I. The Laboratory (Aneien Regime). "Now that I, tying thy 

glass mask tightly : " 12 doable couplets, 4-measare. 48 lines 11 

48 II. The ConfeBsioxLal. '* It is a lie — ^their Priests, their Pope * : " 

18 stanzas of 6 (each 3 rymed couplets), 4-measure iambs. 78 lines 11 

(33a, 38&) The Flight of the Duchess: 16 Sections : 10-16 new, lines 217-028, 

in twos, threes, fours, fives, sixes, and a single, 1. 838 in § 16, with 
internal ryme, 'mellowness, yellowness.' 926 mainly iambic lines 12 

44 Earth's Immortalities. I. '' See, as the prettiest graves : " 8 lines, 

in 5-measure iambic rymed couplets. II. *'So the year's done 
with : " 1 stanza of 9, ahah^ ebcbb, 2-measure, a trochee and amphi- 
brach (or ? dactylic). 17 lines 19 

45 Song. ** Nay, but you, who do not love her : " 2 stanzas of 6, aba^, 

4-measure. 12 trochaic and iambic lines 19 

(31) T?ie Boy and the Angel. ** Morning, evening, noon and night : " 
38 iambic ryme-couplets. In Poet. Works^ 1863, voL i, p. 169 
(1868, vol. iv. p. 160), a fresh couplet is put in after "And ever 
lived on earth content," namely : — 19 

("He did God's will ; to him, all one 
If on earth or in the sun.") 

46 Kight and Koming. I. Kight: 2 stanzas of 6, ahccba^ 4-measure, 

47 iambs and anapaests. " The grey sea," &c. II. Morning : 4 lines, 
abbat 4-measure, anapaests and iambs. "Round the Gape." (In 
1863, 1, is calld "Meeting at Night ;" II. " Parting at Morning.") 20 

(27,28) Claret and Tokay. I. " My heart sunk with our Claret-flask : " 
2 stanzas of 6. II. " Up jumped Tokay on our table : " 17 lines. 
(These, followd by (41) ** Here's to Nelson's Memory" (Beer), are 
^upt together as " Nationality in Drinks " in Poet, Works, 1863, 
1. 12; 1868, iii. 86-6.) 20 

48a Saul. {Part the First, only, § 1-9, lines 1-102 (less line 10 : see note ^, 
p. 55, below), 5-measure anapaestic ryme-couplets with 4 triplets : 
10 Sections (10-19, lines 103-341) added in Men and Women, ii, 
1855.) "Said Abner, 'At last thou art come ! ' " (accentual penta- 

mmaC vCX I ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ^ ^ 

49 Time's Bevenges : " I've a Friend, over the sea : " 33 sections, in 

couplet-rymes, 66 lines : one couplet 3-measure ; 32, four-measure : 
iambs and anapaests ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 22 

50 The Glove (Peter Ronsard loquitur). "'Heigho,' yawned one day 

King Francis : " 10 sections, 188 lines, 3-measure, rymed couplets, 

U2K/ V Y Xm\j ••• ••• ••• ••# ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• mO 

1846 Bells and FoHEGSAirATE& 

(X, XT.) No. VIII. and Last. — Ltteia ; and A Sotjl's Tragedy. 
By Robert Browning, Author of "Paracelsus." London: 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, mdoooxlvi. p. 1-32. Price 

28. 6d, Dedication of " These last attempts for the present 
at Dramatic Poetry " to "Walter Savage Landor, dated March 

29, 1846. 

^ 'A French rhymed translation of T7ie Confessional appeared as "Le Con- 
fessional (Espague) " in 'Beautes de la PoSsie Atiglaise, par le Chevalier de Chatelaln/ 
ral r. London, Eolandi, 1872.*— S. 
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51 ■ LuRiA. A Tragedy in Five Acta. Time 14—. p. 2-20. Act I, 

392 lines; II, 354 Hnes; III, 399 lines; IV, 329 lines; 
V, 338 lines. In all, 1 812 lines. Blank verse. 

52 A SOTJL'S Traosdy. Part First (p. 23-6), being what was called 

the Poetry of Chiappino's Life ; and Part Second (p. 27-32), 
its Prose. (Part I or Act I, blank verse, 401 lines ; Part II 
or Act II, prose, 648 lines : together, 1049 lines.) 

Forewords (not reprinted) to " A Soul's Tragedy " : — 

** Here ends my first Series of * Bells and Pomegranates,* 
and I take the opportunity of explaining, in reply to inquiries, 
that I only meant by that title to indicate an endeavour 
towards something like an alternation, or mixture, of music 
with discoursing, sound with sense, poetry with thought ; 
which looks too ambitious, thus expressed, so the symbol was 
preferred. It is little to the purpose, that such is actually one 
of the most familiar of the many Rabbinical (and Patristic) 
acceptations of the phrase ; because I confess that, letting 
authority alone, I supposed the bare words, in such juxta- 
position, would sufficiently convey the desired meaning. 
* Faith and good works ' is another fancy, for instance, and 
perhaps no easier to arrive at : yet Giotto placed a pome- 
granate fruit in the hand of Dante, and Eaffaelle crowned his 
Theology (in the Camera della Segnatura) with blossoms of 
the same ; as if the Bellari and Vasari would be sure to come 
after, and explain that it was merely * simholo delle buone opere 
— il qual Pomogranato fu perb usato nelle vesti del Pontefice 
appresso gli Ehrei* R B." 

[1846, Sept. 12, Browning (34) married, at St. Mary-le-bone 
parish church, our greatest poetess, Elizabeth Barrett Barrett,^ 
aged 37 ; and on March 9, 1849, was bom her " own 
young Florentine," the artist Eobert Barrett Browning. 
Before this time she wrote of her husband : " He is prepar- 
ing a new edition of his collected poems, in which he pays 
peculiar attention to the objections made against certain 
obscurities." — Univ, Mag., March, 1879, p. 333.] 

1849 Poems by Robert Browning. In two volumes. A new 
Edition. London : Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 1849. 
[Only Paracelsus and Bells and Pomegranates,] 

Forewords : " Many of these pieces were out of print, the 
rest had been withdrawn from circulation, when the corrected 
edition, now submitted to the reader, was prepared. The 
various Poems and Dramas have received the author's most 
careful revision. December, 1848." — pp. i-viii, 1-386. 

'* The somame is given as Moui ton- Barrett in the Univ, Mag., "^wOci^ \'^*\^» 
p. 830. 
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Contents: vol. i. (2) Paracelsus, p. 1. (7) Pippa Passes. A 
Drama, p. 163. (8) King Victor and King Charles. A 
Tragedy, p. 231. (25) Colombe's Birthday. A Play, p. 303. 

Vol. ii. (24) A Blot in the Scutcheon. A Tragedy, p. 1, 
(23) The Return of the Druses. A Tragedy, p. 61. (51) Luria. 
A Tragedy, p. 139. (52) A Soul's Tragedy, p. 211. Dramatic 
Eomances and Lyrics, p. 253 : 38 of the 41 pieces^ in Bella 
and Pomegranates, nos. III. and VII, namely : — 



(37) The Englishman in Italy ... 

(38) The Lost Leader 

(39) The Lost Mistress 

(40) Home-Thoughts from Abroad 

(41 Nelson, left out) 

(42) Home-Thoughts from the Sea 

(** Nobly, nobly Cape St. 

Vincent ) 

The Bishop orders his Tomb 

at St. Piazed's Church ... 
Garden Fancies. 

I. The Flower's Name ... 

II. Sibiandus Schafriabur- 
gensis 

The Laboratory 

(43) The Confessional 

(33) The Flight ofthe Duchess (all) 

(44) Earth's Immortalities 
(46) Song (" Nay but you ") 
(31) The Boy and the Angel 

(46) Meeting at Night 

(47) Parting at Morning 

(48) Saul ... 

(49) Time's Revenges 

(50) The Glove 



Page 
830 
840 
842 
843 



(32) 



(29) 
(30) 

(26) 



Page 

Cavalier Tunes. 

(9) I. Marching Along ... 255 

(10) n. Give a Rouse 256 

(11) in. Boot and Saddle ... 257 

(12) My last Duchess 258 

(13) Count Gismond 260 

(14) Incident ofthe French Camp 266 

(15) Soliloquy of the Spanisn 

Cloister 268 

(16) In a Gondola 271 

(17) Artemis prologuizes 280 

(18) Waring 285 

(19) Rudel to the Lady of Tri- 

poll ... ... ... ... ^tfo 

(20) Cristina 297 

(4) I. Madhouse Cell : Johannes 

Agricola in Meditation ... 300 
(3) II. Madhouse Cell: Por- 

phyria's Lover 802 

(21) Through the Metidja to Abd- 

el-Kadr 304 

(22) The Pied Piper of Hamelin ... 306 

(34) " How they brought the good 

News from Ghent to Aix " 318 

(35) Pictor Ignotus 321 

(36) The Italian in England ... 324 

1850 (XII.) Christmas - Eve aot) Easter -Day. A Poem. By 
53 Eobert Browning. London : Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 

1850. p. i-iv, M42, 1434 blank. Christmas-Eve,^ 22 Sec- 
tions, 2259 lines, in couplets, fours (abha and abab), a 3, a 6, 
a 7, and 2 singles. Easter-Day, 33 Sections, 1040 lines, in 
couplets, 3 singles,^ and a triplet. Both poems, 4-measure, 
3299 lines, mainly iambic, with anapaests, amphibrachs, &c. 
(Written at 'Florence, 1850.' Works, 1863, iii. 163.) 

^ The 3 poems left out are the Drink ones (27) Claret, (28) Tokay, (41) Beer 
(" Here's to Nelson's Memory "). 

2 The Congregationalists say that Browning sat for some years under the ministry 
of one of their preachers, Thomas Jones, an able and eloquent Welshman. 

^ Two other single lines in the 1850 edition noted by Mr. Carson, E,'Day, § xxvi, 
p. 129, were, I find, tumd into a couplet in the 1863 ed., Works, iii. 242 : 

1850 1863 

Of beauty in this life. And pass Of beauty in this life. BiU through 823 

.^i^'s ^ine, — and what baa earth to do Life jpierce, — ^wadL >Nha.t has earth to do 



844 

845 

849 

851 
354 
357 
360 
393 
394 
395 
399 
899 
400 
407 
409 
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1852 [25 Spurious] Letters of Percjr Bysshe Shelley. With ah 
54 Inteodtiotoey Essay by Robert Browning. London : 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1852. p. i-vi, 1-165. Intro- 
ductory Essay, p. 1-44 (on the objective and subjective poet ; 
on the relation of the latter's life to his work ; on Shelley, 
his nature, art, and character: so interesting and important 
that I have, with Browning's leave, reprinted it as the First of 
The Brownvig Society's Papers, 1881. See p. 70, below). 

1855 Men and Women. By Robert Browning. In two Volumes. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 1855. Vol. i, 
p. i-iv, 1-260; vol. ii, p. i-iv, 1-241. (Written in * London 
and Florence, 184-, 185-.' i) 

CONTENTS.— VOL. I. Page 

55 Love among the Bains. ** Where the quiet-coloured end of even- 

ing." 14 stanzas of 6 lines each, aa, hh, ec, the first line of each 
couplet 6-measure, the second line 2-measure. 84 trochaic lines 1 

56 A Lover's Qnarrel. *'0h, what a dawn of day ! " 22 stanzas of 7, 

cMy bbf ccc; bh 2-measure, the rest 3-. 154 anapaestic lines ... 17 

57 Evelyn Hope. ** Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead." 7 stanzas of 8, 

a&a&, ce^(2, 4-measure. 56 anapaestic and iambic lines 19 

58 Up. at a Villa — Down in the City. (As distinguished by an Italian 

Person of Quality.) " Had I but plenty of money." 10 stanzas, 
6-measure. 64 lines. (St. I, a triplet in -are; II, a triplet in 
-east; III, a quatrain in -wW, -ool ; IV, a six in -y ; V, two 
couplets ; VI, a couplet, and a triplet (in -ell) ; VII, a five in -ash ; 
VIII,. two couplets and a triplet (in -ill) ; IX, a triplet in -iw, and 
seven couplets ; X, six couplets.) Dactyls and anaptests ... 23 

59 A Woman's Last Word. *' Let's contend no more. Love." 10 

verses of 4, abab ; a, 3-measure ; 6, 2-measure. 40 trochaic lines 81 

60 Fra Lippo Lippi. ** I am poor brother Lippo." Blank verse (except 

the eistomelli, lines 53-7, 68-9, 110-111, 238-9, 248-9, which are 
couplet-ryme, the first line being 2-uieas., the second 4-). 392 lines 35 

61 A Toccata of Oaluppi's. ''Oh, Galuppi, Baldassaro." 15 eight- 

measure trochaic triplets. 45 lines 56 

62 By the Fire-Side. *'How well I know what I mean to do." 53 

stanzas of 5, ahdba^ 4-measure, except a 3, which is 2-measure. 

265 anapaestic and iambic lines 63 

63 Any Wife to any Husband. ** My love, this is the bitterest." 21 

stanzas of 6, oofr, cc6, 5-measure iambics. 126 lines 81 

64 An Epistle concerning the strange Medical Experience of Karshish, 

the Arab Physician. (On Lazarus after his Resurrection.) **Kar- 
shish, the picker-up of learning's crumbs." Blank verse. 812 lines 90 

65 Kesmerism. *'A11 I believed is true!" 27 stanzas of 5, abbaa ; 

a, 3-measure ; 6, 2-measure. Anapaests and iambs. 135 lines. (See 

A Lovers' Quarrel^ st. 11) 107 

66 A Serenade at the Villa. '^ That was I, you heard last night." 12 

stanzas of 5, o^oda, 4-measure. 60 trochaic lines 117 

67 Ky Star. '* All that I know." 1 stanza of 13 lines, abab^ cdcdd^ 

efef; first 8 lines 2-measure ; last 5, five-measure: anapaestic ... 122 

> From the Tauchnitz Selections. The Works, 1868,\\ave ouVj "^\ot«wt»,\'^^->' 
T. 205. Browning evidently had a hand in these Tauchnitz Selectious. 
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Page 

68 InstaxiB TVrannut. ' ' Of the million or two. " 7 stanzas of from 

4 to 18 lines ; anapaestic couplet-rymc, 1st line 3-measnre, 2nd line 
two. 72 lines 123 

69 A Pretty Woman. *'That fawn-skin-dappled hair of hers.*' 18 

stanzas of 4, abba ; a, 4-measure ; &, 2-measure. 72 lines, iambs 

anci brocnees ... ••• >.. .•• ... ..• ... ... x^o 

79 "Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came." (See Edgar's Song in 
Lear.) *'My first thought was." 34 stanzas of 6, abbcuib ; 5- 
measure iambics. 204 lines ... 134 

71 Respeotability. *'Dear, had the world in its caprice." 3 stanzas 

of 8, a5^, cd^, 4-measure iambics. 24 lines 149 

72 A Light Woman. *'So far as our story approaches the end." 14 

vei'ses, alternates, abah ; a and bl four-measure, &2 three-measure : 
amphibrachs, iambs, &c. 56 lines' 151 

78 The Statue and the Boat. ** There's a palace in Florence." In linkt 
4-measure threes, aba^ bcb^ cdcy dedf efe, fgf, &c., ending with a 
linkt 4, alternates. 250 lines : iambs and anapaests 156 

74 Love in a Life. ** Room after room." 2 stanzas of 8, abc, dd, abc; 

first abc, 2-measure ; the rest, 4-measure. 16 lines : dactyls, with 
amphibrachs, &c. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 173 

75 Life in a Love. ** Escape me ? " 22 lines ; a three, 4 fours, and a 

three ; abc, deedffggf, hihi^ jkjk, abc, abc, 1 -measure ; the rest, 4- : 
chiefly iambic, with anapaests 175 

76 How it strikes a Contemporary. ** I only knew one poet in my life." 

Blank verse, 5 sections. 115 lines 177 

77 The last Side together. ** I said — Then, dearest, since 'tis so." 10 

stanzas of 11, aabbc, ddeeec, 4-measure : iambics, with anapaests. 

X X V lines ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... i.o4 

78 The Patriot. An Old Story. ** It was roses, roses, all the way." 

6 stanzas of 5, oMba, 4-measure, iambs and anapaests. 30 lines. 
(The Brescia in L 26 is cut out in ed. 1863. — ^Was the Patriot 
Arnold of Brescia ? — T.W.Carson.) 191 

79 Master Hagnes of Saxe-Ootha. *' Hist, but a word, fair and soft." 

29 stanzas : 28 of 5 lines, aJ)aba (second ab^ 4-measure ; others 3-) ; 
the 29th is of 9 lines, cdcd, eeeed {d, 3-measure ; c, e, 4-). 144 
lines : dactylic (or ? anapaestic) 194 

80 Bishop Blongram's Apology. ''No more wine?" 38 sections: 

blank verse. 1011 lines. (Cardinal Wiseman was Bp. Blougram.*) 205 

* L 55-6 : "And, Robert Browning, you writer of plays, 
Here's a subject made to your hand ! " 

2 It was said by Father Prout that Cardinal Wiseman himself reviewd Jifen and 
Women in the Romanist journal The JRambler (London, Jan. 1856, vol. v, p. 54-71). 
If so, he did it very good-humouredly, as the following extracts, kindly sent me 
by Mr. Shepherd, show : " * Bishop Blougram's Apology,' though utterly mistaken 
in the very groundwork of religion, though starting from the most unworthy 
notions of the work of a Catholic bishop, and defen(£ng a self-indulgence which 
every honest man must feel to be disgraceful, is yet in its way triumphant." . . . 
[Then, after stating Blougram's argument] "All this, and more, Blougram urges 
with a fertility of illustration and feUcity of argument that (in spite of the miserable 
shortcoming of his principle) is quite delightral. Who, after reading his Apology 
twice, or thrice perhaps, will object to argument in poetry ? Why, the very first 
use of poetry was to instruct. . . . 

"For ourselves, we thank Mr. Browning, sceptical and reckless as he is, for a rare 
treat in these thoughtful and able volumes. . . . Though much of their matter is 
extremely offensive to [Roman-] Catholics, yet beneath the surface there is an under- 
current of thought that is by no means inconsistent with our religion ; and if Mr. 
Browning is a man of will and action, and not a mere dreamer and talker, tue should 
never feel surprise at his conversion,** 
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81 Kemorabilia. ** Ah, did you once see Shelley plain ! " 4 verses of 

4-measure alternates, oiai .' iambics. 16 lines 259 

CONTENTS.— VOL. II. 

82 Andrea del Sarto. (Called the Faultless Painter.) ** But do not 

let us quarrel any more. " Blank verse. 270 lines 1 

88 Before. *'Let them fight it out, friend!" 10 verses of 4 (double 

couplets, aa, &&), 6-measure trochaics. 40 lines 15 

84 After. " Take the cloak from his face." 18 lines, separate couplets 

(Ist line of each, 3-measure ; 2nd line, 2-measure) : anapaestic ... 19 

85 In three Days. ''So I shall see her in three days." 4 stanzas ; 1 

and 2 of 7 lines (abcCf ddd ; cubjjy kkk) ; no. 3 of 9 lines {eeffyghhh) ; 

no. 4 of 15 (aiaittf gaggg, ccy oic)^ 4- measure iambics. 38 lines ... 21 

86 In a Year. " Never any more. " 10 stanzas of 8, abca, dbcd ; a and rf, 

alternately 3- and 2-measure ; h, 2-measure ; c, 4-measure. 80 

I/aOCiIcIxO llUwo ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• Sk^ 

87 Old Pictures in Florence. ''The morn when first it thunders in 

March." 36 stanzas of 8, cbbdh^ cdcd, 4-measure iambs and anapaests. 

^OO XXXXtSSi ••« ••• ••• •«• ••• «•• ••• ••• Vv 

88 In a Balcony. [Written at Bagni di Lucca, 1853.] First Part ... 49 

,, Second Part ... ... ... ... ... ... 70 

„ Third Part (All three, blank verse. 919 lines) ... 88 

^48a) ) Saul (Part I. (§ 1-9) revised and 1 line added ^ : Sections 10-19 are 
48d ) new). 5-measure (mainly) anapaestic couplet ryme, with 9 triplets. 

341 lines in all ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Ill 

89 **De Onstibns." "Your ghost will walk, you lover of trees." 2 

stanzas: No. one, 13 lines; abhnna^ ccddddd; No. two, 33 lines 
(eeff", ghhggj hiihh, jj, kllk, mqqqmf oo^ ppj oooo) : iambs, dactyls, 
ancL auapocSLS ... ... ... ... ... ... ... •.. X4# 

90 Women and Boses. ** 1 dream of a red-rose tree." 8 stanzas, alter- 

nate 3-measure triplets and 4-measure nines : the 4 nines are of 
4 couplets each, with burden, "They circle their rose on my rose 
tree." 48 lines : iambs, anapaests, dactyls, &c 150 

91 Frotns. "Among these latter busts." 27 five-measure couplets and 

1 triplet. 67 iambic lines 154 

92 Holy-Cross Day. (On which the Jews were forced to attend an 

annual Christian Sermon in Rome.) 17 lines of prose, then 20 
stanzas of 6 (3 four-measure couplets each), and prose note of 2 
lines : " Fee, faw, fum ! bubble and squeak ! " Dactyls, with ana- 
paests, iambs, &c. 120 lines of verse, 19 of prose 158 

98 The Onardian Angel : a Picture at Fano [by Guercino].^ " Dear and 

great Angel." 8 stanzas of 7, dbahy cca, 5-measure iambics. 56 lines 167 

94 Cleon. " Cleon the poet." Blank verse, 10 sections, 353 lines ... 171 

95 The Twins. "Give " and " It shall be given unto you." " Grand 

rough old Martin Luther." 7 verses of 4, alternates. 28 lines : 
dactyls and iambs ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 190 

^ 1845 To betoken that Saul and the Spirit Have gone their dread ways. 9 
1855 To betoken that Saul and the Spirit have ended their strife, 9 ) 

(p. 112) And that, faint in his triumph, the monarch sinks back upon life. 10 ( 

' Written at Ancona (1. 56), — ^whereMrs. Browning, 'My Angel* (1. 46), 'My Love* 
(L 64), was with him, — after 3 visits to the Chapel at Fano (1. 43-4). The ' Alfred, 
dear Mend,* of st. VI, 1. 87, is Mr. Alfred Domett, 'Waring' of No. 18, then Prime 
Minister in New Zealand. See too st. VIII, 1. 54-5 : 

" My Love is here. Where are you, dear old friend I 
How rolls the Wairoa at your world's far end ? 
This is Ancona, yonder is the sea." 56 
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96 Fopnlaiitj. ** Stand still, true poet that yon are." 18 stanzas of 5, 

aJbaha, 4-measnre, but last a, 3-measure : iambics. 65 lines ... 193 

97 The Heretic's Tragedy. A Middle- Age Interlude. 9 lines of prose, 

then 10 stanzas : 9 of 9 lines, ahab^ cdodd; No. Y of 8, (tbaJb^ odcd, 
" The Lord we look to .once for all." 89 lines of verse ; 4-measare. 
Iambs and anapaests, Ac ... ... ... ... ... ... 198 

98 Two in the Campagna. ** I wonder do you feel to-day." 12 stanzas 

of 5, ababa; 4-measure iambics, with anapaests. 60 lines ... 205 

09 A Chrammarian's Funeral.^ [Time — Shortly after the revival of 
Learning in Europe.] 148 lines, alternates, aiHMb; a, 5-measure, 
iambic ; 6, 2-measure, dactylic 210 

100 One Way of Love. ' * * All June I bound the rose in sheaves. " 8 stanzas 

of 6, all rymed couplets, 4-measure iambics. 18 Unes 218 

101 Another Way of Love. " June was not over." 3 stanzas of 11, 

ahcy dd, abc, eee ; e, 4-mea8ure ; the rest, 2-. 33 lines : dactyls, 
amphibrachs, anapaests, iambs, &c 220 

102 *' Transcendentalism: " a Poem in twelve Books. {** Stop playing, 

poet!") 4 sections, 51 lines, blank verse ,.. 223 

108 Misconceptions. ''This is a spray the Bird clung to." 2 stanzas 

of 7, a&zbbf aa; dbabb, 3-measure ; oa, 4-measure. 14 dactylic lines 227 

104 One Word More. To E. B. B. (his Wife). London, September, 1855. . 
"There they are, my fifty men and women." Blank verse, 20 
sections, 203 lines, trochaic pentameters.^ [There are 50 other 
poems in the a volumes.] 229 

1856. Ben Earshook's Wisdom. By Eobert Browning. 5 verses of 
2-ineasure dactylic alternates, ahah. 20 lines. (Karahook is 
a * thistle ' in Hebrew. One * Karshook * is in The Return of 
the Druses.) 

II. 



I. -'-' 



Quoth a young Sadducee : 

** Reader of many roUs, 
Is it so certain we 

Have, as they tell us, souls ? " 

** Son, there is no reply ! " 
The Rabbi bit his b^rd : 

** Certain, a soul have I — 

We may have none," he sneer'd. 



106 "Would a man 'scape the rod ?" 
Rabbi Ben Karshook saith, 
" See that he turn to God 
The day before his death. " 

" Ay, could a man inquire 

When it shall come ! " I say. 
The Rabbi's eye shoots fire — 

** Then let him turn to-day ! *'ir ii 

Thus Karshoo^^ ue Hiram's-Hammer, 

The Right-hana Temple-column, 
Taught babes in grace tneir grammar, 
And struck the simple, solemn. 
Eomej April 27, 1854. 

^ On 1. 131 of this poem, "Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De," p. 283, 
Woi'ks, i. 1863, the following letter by Browning appeard in the Daily News of 
Nov. 21, 1874 :— 

" To the Editor of The Daily News, 
Sir,— rin a clever article this morning [Nov. 20] .ou speak of "the doctrine of 
the enclitic De" — "which, with all deference to Mr. Browning, in point of fact does 
not exist. " No, not to Mr. Browning : but pray defer to Herr Buttmann, whose 
fifth list of " enclitics" ends "with the inseparable Z>e"-ror to Curtius, whose fifth 
list ends also with "Z>e (meaning ^towards,' and as a demonstrative appendage)." 
That this is not to be confounded with the accentuated "2)e, meaning but,'' was 
the "doctrine" which the Grammarian bequeathed to those capable of receiving 
it. — I am, Sir, yours obediently, -p tj »» 

Nov. 20. ^- ^* 

» Cald "Song" in Selections, 1865, p. 87. 
^ ^or tbo abridgd form of thia poom in the fifelec(ion of 1865, see p. 77, col. 2. 
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Printed in TJie Keepsake, 1856, edited by Miss Power. 
London : David Bogue, 1856, p. 16. 

^*^ This poem is not included in any volume or collected 
Edition of Browning's Works. — R H. S.^ 

1857. May and Death. "I wish that when you died last May." 
106 5 verses of 4, abcb : 4-measure iambics. 20 lines. 

This poem first appeared in Tlie KeepscJce, for 1857, edited 
by Miss Power (London : D. Bogue), p. 164. First reprinted, 
with some new readings, in Dramatis Persorue, 1864, p. 145. 
Readings of the earlier version of 1857 : — 

line 8 : Moon's birth [for Moon-births] and the long evening-ends, 
lines 9-10 : So, for their sake, prove [for be] May still May ! 
Let their new time, like [for as] mine of old. 
line 15 : Except a streak, &c. [for Save a sole streak, &c.] 
line 19 : And [for But] 1, — ^whene'er the plant is [for leaf grows] there. 

— R. H. S. 

[1861, June 29, Elizabeth Barrett Browning died 2, aged 52.] 
1863.3 The Poetical Works of Eobert Browning. Third Edition. || 
Vol. I. Lyrics, Eomances, Men and Wpmen. || Vol. II. Trage- 
dies and other Plays. || Vol. III. ParacMsus, Christmas-Eve 
and Easter-Day, Sordello. London : Chapman and Hall, 193, 
Piccadilly, 1863. Each vol. has a 2nd title. I. Lyrics, 
Romances, Men and Women. By Robert Browning. II. 
Tragedies and other Plays. By Ruoert Browning. III. Para- 
celsus, Christmas Eve and Easter Day, Sordello. By Robert 
Browning : with the publisher's name and address to each voL 
[There are no new poems in this edition.] 

[Garden Fancies. III. is " Camp and Cloister ; II. Cloister 
(Spanish) " of Bells, 'No, 7, but now calld Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister (Gr-r-r — t^ 'e go, my heart's abhorrence !), 
9 stanzas of 8, p. 18-21. ohannes Agricola in Meditation," 
p. 284-6 (" There's heaven above, and night by night "), is 
"Madhouse Cells," I, oi Bells, No. 13.] 

* It seems clear that this poem was written before Men and Wo^nen was publisht 
in 1855, and that it was meant to be part of that work ; for in ** One Word More, 
to £. B. B., London, September 1855," Men and Women, vol. ii, p. 237, Browning 
says: 

" I am m^\e and yours — the rest be all men's, 
KarshooA;, Cleon, Norbert and the fifty." 

The second line is still the same in Poetical Works, 1868, vol. v, p. 819 : ** Karshoo^, 
Cleon, Norbert and the fifty ; " but in the Tauchnitz Poet. Works of 1872, vol. i, 
p. 290, the KarshooA; is alterd into Earshis7( ; 

" Earshlsh, Cleon, Norbert and the fifty." 

This change was made by Browning himself. He wishes * Karshish* to be the reading. 

* See Mr. James Thomson's pretty poem on her death, below, p. 116. 

' In 1863 came out the first Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Brovim- 
in^ (Chapman and Hall). It was edited by John Foratei Mi^i ^. 'NR . "^xwiXw^ V5>*.\\?i 
ComwaU). See Appendix, p. 73, below. 
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Vol i, p. viL " I dedicate tlicso Volumes to my old friend John 
Forster, glad and grateful that he who, frJm the first pub- 
lication of the various forms they include, has been their 
promptest and staunchest helper, should seem even nearer to 
me now than thirty years ago. R B." 

London, April 21, 1863. 

Vol. i, p. xiv. " In this Volume [L] are collected and redis- 
tributed the pieces first published in 1842, 1845, and 1855, 
respectively, under the titles of * Dramatic Lyrics,* * Dramatic 
liomances,' and * Men and Women.' Part of these were 
inscribed to my dear friend John Kenyon : I hope the whole 
may obtain the honour of an association with his memory. 

K. B." 
VOL. I.— CONTENTS. 



LYRICS. 



Cavalier Tones. 
(9) L Marching Along 

10) n. Give a Koose 

11) in. Boot and Saddle 

38) The Lost Leader 

34) ** How they brought the Good 

News from Ghent to Aix " 
21) Through the Metidja to Abd- 

el-Kader 

Nationality in Drinks. 

27) L Claret 

28) n. Tokay 

41) in. Beer (Nelson) 

Garden Fancies. 

29) I. The Flower's Name 

30) II. Sibrandus Schafnabur- 

gensis 
16) III. Soliloquy of the Spanish 

Cloister ... 
26) The Laboratory 

43) The Confessional (Spain : " It 

IS a lie ) ... ••• ... 
20) Cristina 

39) The lost Mistress 

44) Earth's Immortalities 

46) Meeting at Night 

47) Parting at Morning 

45) Song (" Nay but you ") 
59) A Woman's last Word 

57) Evelyn Hope 

55) Love among the Ruins 

14) Incident of the French Camp 
78) The Patriot— An old Story 

12) My last Duchess — Ferrara 

13) Count Gismond — Aix in Pro- 

31) The Boy and the Angel {with 

1 fresh couplet: see p. 47, 

above) 

68) Instans Tyrannus 



Page 

1 
2 
3 
4 



9 

11 
11 
12 

13 

15 

18 
21 

24 
27 
30 
31 
32 
33 
33 
34 
36 
38 



Page 
42 

49 
54 

58 
70 



(56) A Lovers* Quarrel ... 

(58) Up at a Villa— Down in the 

V^A V V ••• ••• ••• •■• 

(61) A Toccata of Galuppi's 
(87) Old Pictures in Florence 
(89i "DeGustibus— " 

(40) Home-Thoughts, from Abroad 72 

(41) Home-Thoughts, from the Sea 73 

74 
98 
98 

110 
116 
119 
119 
122 
123 
125 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
137 
139 
141 



(48a, b) Saul 

(67) My Star 

(62) By the Fire-si(ft 

?63) Any Wife to any Husband 
(98) Two in the Campagna 

(103) Misconceptions 

(66) A Serenade at the Villa ... 

(100) One Way of Love 

(101) Another Way of Love 

(6 9) A pretty Woman 

(71) Respectability 

Love in a Lite 

Life in a Love 

In Three Days 

In a Year 

Women and Roses ... 

Before 

^A.X vVi7& ••« •«■ «»a ••• 

(93) The Guardian- Angel— A Pic- 
ture at Fano 

(81) Memorabilia 

(96) Popularity 

(79) Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha 



(74) 
(75) 
(85) 
(86) 
(90) 
(83) 
(84) 



ROMANCES. 
156 

158 
159 



162 



167 
171 



(65) 
(50) 
(49) 
(36) 
(37) 

(16) 
(18) 
(95) 



Alesmerism 

The Glove 

Time's Revenges 

The Italian in England 

The Englishman in Italy — 

Piano di Sorrento 

In a Gondola 

Waring 

The Twins 



142 
145 
146 
149 

174 
180 
187 
189 

195 
205 
215 
225 
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(72) A Light Woman 

(77) The last Ride together 

(22) The Pied Piper of Hamelin ; 

a Child's Story 

(33rt, h) The Flig:ht of the Duchess 

(99) A Grammarian's Funeral ... 

(4) Johannes Agricola in Medita- 

vXwJL& ••• ••• ••• ••• 



Page 
226 
229 

234 
246 
278 

284 



(97) The Heretic's Tragedy — A 
Middle- Age Interlude 

(92) Holy-CrossDay 

(91) Protus 

(73) The Statue and the Bust ... 
(3) Porphyria's Lover 

(70) "Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower came" 



MEN AND WOMEN. 



(102) * Transcendentalism : ' aPoem 

in 12 Books 

(76) How it strikes a Contempo- 

XOmmj ••■ ••• ■•• 

(17) Artemis prologizes 

(64) An Epistle containing the 
strange Medical Experi- 
ence of Earshish, the Arab 
Physician 

(35) Pictor Ignotus 



321 

323 
327 



332 
343 



(60) Era Lippo Lippl .*. 

(82) Andrea del Sarto 

(32) The Bishop orders his Tomb 

in St. Praxed's Church ... 
(80) Bishop Blougram's Apology 

(94) Cleon 

(19) Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli 
(104) One Word More (to E. B. B. 

London : September, 1855) 



Page 

286 
291 
297 
299 
310 

312 



346 

360 

369 
374 
410 
423 

425 



VOL. II.— CONTENTS. 

TRAGEDIES AND OTHER PLAYS. 



(7) Pippa Passes — A Drama 

(8) King Victor and King Charles 

— A Tragedy 

(23) The Return of the Druses— A 

Tragedy 

(24) A Blot in the 'Scutcheon— A 

Tragedy 



68 
140 



(25) Colombo's Birthday— A Play 

(51) Luria — A Tragedy 

(52) A Soul's Tragedy 

(88) In a Balcony — A Scene 

(5) Strafford— A Tragedy 



275 
357 
428 
468 
503 



... 216 

VOL. III.— CONTENTS. 
(2) Pai*acelsus 1 | (53) Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day 

... ... ... ^Oa 



163 



(6) Sordello 

1864. Dramatis PERSOiriB. By Robert Browning. London : Chapman 
and HaU, 193, Piccadilly. 1864. p. i-vi, 1-250. 

CONTENTS. Page 

107 James Lee (in 9 Sections). ''Ah, love, but a day.*' [In Poet. 
WorkSy 1868, vi. 41, this poem is cald "James Lee's W&e" ; the 
heading to § 1 is alterd to ** [James Lee's Wife speaks] at the Win- 
dow" ; that to § 2 is made " [Reading a Book] under the Cliflf" ; 
and Part 2 of section VIII, only 2 lines in 1864, is tumd into § 2 
and 3, of 22 and 41 lines, the last 2 of which are the original 2 
lines of 1864 ^ The full poem is 368 lines. (See note, next page).] 3_ 



1 ed. 1864, § VIII, Part II :— 

Go, little girl with the poor coarse hand ! 
I have my lesson, shall understand. 

ed, 1868, vi. 57-9, § VIII, Pts II, III :— 

'Tis a clay cast, the perfect thing, 268 

From Hand live once, dead long ago : 
Princess-like it wears the ring 

To fancy's eye, by which we know 271 
That here at length a master found 

His match, a proud lone soul its mate. 
As soaring genius sank to ground 

And pencil could not emulate 275 



The beauty in this, — how free, how fine 
To fear almost ! — of the limit-line. 277 
Long ago the god, like me 
The worm, learned, each in our degree : 
Looked and loved, learned and drew, 

Drew and learned and loved again, 
While fast the happy minutes flew, 

Till beauty mounted into his brain 283 
And on the finger which outvied 

His art he placed the ring that's there. 
Still by fancy s eye descried, 286 

In token of a marriage rare : 
For him on earth, his art's despair. 
For him in heaven, his soul's fit bride. 289 



M CHBD»X«>aLLLL LSSZ j9 a80V!RZK*» VQOSS. SMl 108^ IML, 



"^06. ^« Vwcifal leizL*' 27 
if 5> [la 4iL :M3«. TiiL vi. p^ 4!2-f, cks pocBi hn 30 
tfme f?!9CL mas '>Maic ?as x A&er sc :i9. Tbe fre^ 21 
becns -Eli ria*^ war'" "22. -Trai » :rKh"'; a^ "Talk 
mat yi Gn^L'^ - Tlitai 14 3» ^ais iciiauu H^ ^ Looss-d'aav ftc** The 



III pt. S>? *- LizuBi laii hmt 4f cbe wiser dieAtii, 

little girl wt:& zhn poor nMae ^;inif i9t} ^ If iop^r I m^t repcodiKe S 



I tnraeii from. ^ a -muI ^uit smc — ^ One aiucivv of tbe mediaiuaBiy (n.) S 

I ]iaT& mr ksoiu ns^ienciaii — FesL aibl bone ukd Berre that maki 



TIk wortk 'if ieaiL ami bu3Q»i a: jsHt ! ~~ T^ mocest ooazaest kaman hand 
KoduB^ bos beantr xa a Hasii • 194 ~ Aa. ooject wortkr to be o'^wtmnI 

BecMoat ke eoolti boc ^^la^ the kne, '^ A w!itHe life loos for their sale sake. 3 

Mend die Iiaesf an>i sake ih^an. rmi* " ^b&II earth a2»i the cramped momei 
To this vbi<:k met h^ loaTs deauui'i. — space 

WooLi Da VzLtd tsm fraoi joa ! 13S "' TWid th^hearvnlTczoviiinggraoe? 3 
I hear him lao^xi mj woes to srora. — "^ Som the parts aad then the whole ! 

'* The fool fiormth s all fodors 3iW . ^ Who art thoo, with stinted sod 
" Beeaose the beaatj, she thinks beat, "And anmted bodj, thus to cry 3 
" Lired long a^o or was nerer bom, — " ' I loTe,' — shall that be hle's strut dol 
" Beeaose no bcanXT bears the test 303 " ' I most Ihne belored or die ! ' 3 

" In this roogh peasant Hand! Coofinaed i "This peasant hand that ^lins the w( 



And bakes the bread, why lives it oi 
'* Poor aad coarse with beaaty gone,— 
" What naesurriTes the bean^! Fool 

Go little girl with the poor coarse ban 
I have mr lessim, shall understand. 3 



" ' Art is noil and study roid ! ' 

" So sayest thou ! So said not I, 

" Who'threw the frolty pendl by, 307 

" And years Tn^<*M of hours employed, 

" Learning the Teritabk nae 309 

" Of flesh ami bone and nerve beneath 

As to metre, § I is 3 stanzas of 7 lines each, aiabcbc; 2-measare. § II is 
stanzas of 8, abcuxddb; cl, d being 4-measare, 6, c l-meisore. § III is 4 stanzas 
7, abaheea ; a, c being 4<measare ^anapaestic), b l-measiire. § IV is 8 stanzas of 
abaab; a 4>measnTe, h 3-measare. § V is 5 stanzas of 6, abcibce ; a and 6 1 bei 
S-measore, e 2 three-measore, 6 2 and e 1 foor-measore. § VI is 16 stanzas of 
ababa, — a 1, a 2 and 6, being fire-measore, b 2 foar-measore, and a 3 three-measu 
§ VII is 2 stanzas of 6, abe ctbe, 5-measare. § VIII is in 3 divisions in couple 
triplets, fours, fives, sixes, a seven, and a nine, and a single, L 313 : L abab dd 
fcuifhh, ijijjii, klUdc. iL bcbc, gmgin, hh nn, ijij, opopo. iiL aqaqaiiai, rrsrss, lu\ 
vunaVf X, ycuiy, zz, AAuAu, BCCB, aa. All § VIII is 4-measure, iambic § IX 
8 stanzas of 5, ababa, 4 -measure, iambic, with anapssts and dactyls. § I is iam 
and anapaests. § II is (4-measure) iambs and (2-measure) trochees. § IV and V i 
mainly iambs and anapaests. § VI and VII are iambic. Of § VI, "Still ailing, Wind 
the first 6 stanzas were printed in 1836 : see p. 40, above. The last 10 stanzas w( 
added in 1864. James Lee may in this point be compard with Tennyson's Mat 
1855| of which one § was printed in 1837. 

» Hid there? Why? CJould the girl be wont 101 

(She the stainless soul) to treasure up 
Money, earth's trash and heaven's affront ? 

Had a spider found out the communion-cup, 
Was a toad in the christening-fout ? 105 

XXII. 

Truth is truth : too true it was. 106 

Gold ! She hoarded and hugged it first, 
Longed for it, leaned o'er it, loved it — alas — 

Tul the humour grew to a head and burst, 
And she cried, at the final pass, — 110 

XXIII. 

** Talk not of God, my heart is stone ! Ill 

*' Nor lover nor friend— be gold for both I 

" Gold I lack ; and, my all, my own, 
"It shall bide in my hair. I scarce die loth 

''Jf thoy let my hair alono I " 115 



*> 
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Page 
fall poem has 150 lines.] The stanzas ryme ababa; abab being 
4-measure, a 3 three- measure : dactyls, iambs, and anapaests ... 27 

X09 The Worst of it. "Would it were I had been false." 19 stanzas 
of 6, cibaeba, c with internal ryme. 114 four-measure lines : iambs 
and anapaests, mainly ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 37 

XXO Dis alitor Tiflum ; or^ Le Byron de nos Jours: "Stop, let me have 
the truth of that ! " 30 stanzas of 5, cibcca, b with internal ryme. 
4-measure iambics. 150 lines 47 

XXI Too Late: *' Here was I with my arm and heart." 12 stanzas of 12, 

ababcd, efefcd. 4-measure. 144 lines : iambs, dactyls, anapaests 57 

1 X2 Abt Vogler. (After he has been extemporising upon the Musical In 
strument of his Invention.)* "Would that the structure brave. 
12 stanzas of 8 (2 alternates, dbaJb, cdcd), 6-measure. 96 lines: 
.^^exanQiines ... ... ... ... ••• ... ... ..« u/ 

1X3 Babbi ben Ezra: "Grow old along with me." 32 stanzas of 6, 
aab ccb ; aa, cc are 3-measure ; & 1, five-measure ; b 2, six-measure. 
192 iambic lines. [One of the deepest and weightiest of all Brown- 
ing's works. My favourite one. It contains thei*hilosophy of Life.] 77 

XX4 A Death in the Desert. Proem, 12 lines : " Supposed of Pamphylax 
the Antiochene," then 29 Sections (No. 10 being Comment) and 
Epilogue. Blank verse. 686 lines. [St. John's Death. A Defence 
of Christianity, and an argument against Strauss, &c.] 91 

1X5 Caliban upon Setebos; or, Natural Theology in the Island: "Thou 
though test that I was altogether such an one as thyself." Proem 
of 23 lines, "Will sprawl, now that the heat of day is best," then 
11 Sections and Epilogue. Blank verse. 295 lines 123 

^X6 Confessions: "What is he buzzing in my ears?" 9 verses of 4: 
alternates, abab ; a 4-measure, b 3-measure. 36 lines : iambs and 

clllulJdCavO ••• ••• ••• «•• ••• ••• ••• ••• AOv 

'^06) May arvd Death: " I wish that when you died last May." 5 verses 

of 4 : 4-measure alternates. 20 iambic lines. (See p. 57, above.) 145 

Xl7 Frospice: "Fear death? to feel the fog in my throat": 28 lines, 
alternates, ahaX) ; a 4-measure ; b 2-mea8ure : mixt iambs and ana- 
paests. [A noble poem. Face the last fight with Death. Your's 

vXlty VTctfXIl* I ••• «•• ••« ••• ••• «•• ••• ••• Xvcf 

1X8 Youth and Art: " It once might have been, once only." 17 verses 

of 4 : 3-measure alternates. 68 lines : mainly iambs and anapaests 153 

US A Face: "If one could have that little head of hers." 22 lines : 2 

alternates, 4 couplets, and a six, abbba, 5-measure iambics ... 161 

120 A Likeness : " Some people hang portraits up." 5 sections. 69 lines ; 

61 three-measure (in 2's, 4's, 6's, an 8 and a 9) ; 8 four-measure 
(two 3*s and a 2). Amphibrachs, anapaests, iambs, &c 166 

121 Mr. Sludge, " The Medium : " " Now, don't sir ! Don't expose me ! " 

Blank verse. 1625 lines (2 couplets, 1. 1182-3, 1283-4) 171 

122 Apparent Failure : " No, for I'll save it ! " 7 stanzas of 9, abab, 

cdcdd. 4-measure iambics. 63 lines. [All souls are to be saved.] 239 

123 Epilogue.2 First Speaker. " On the First of the Feast of Feasts." 

* Abt Vogler was translated into Greek Lyric Verse in "Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse, by R. C. Jebb, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, &c. &c. Cambridge: Deighton Bell and Co. London: Bell and Daldy." 
1873, pp. 2-15.— T. W. Carson. 

* In 1865, came out, in *Moxon*s Miniature Poets,' the second 'Selection from 
the Works of Robert Browning.* See Api)endix, p. 76, below. 

In 1866 was publish t "A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 1866." Selected atvd i^TQfaftad 
by Robert Browning. The Preface, oi 13 lines, prose, is sigxift^ ''^'Si.'ft.>' ^^^ ^^s^ 
"London, November, 1865, "— iS. It is as follows : 
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Page 

Mainly anapaests and iambs. 3 stanzas of 5, ababa ; and a 4th 

of 6, ababab : all S-measure. Second Speaker. " Gone now ! All 
gone across the dark so far." 44 lines, alternates, 5-measare 
iambics. Third Speaker. " Witless alike of will and way divine." 
12 triplets, 5-mea8are iambics^ 101 lines 245 

18G4. < 217 Orpheus and Evrydiee. F. Leighton.' (Quoted from the 
Koyal Academy Catalogue.) 

194 " Bat gire them me — the month, the e3^e8, the brow ! 

Let them onoe more absorb me ! One look now 

Will lap me round for ever, not to pass 
Ont of its light, though darkness lie beyond ! 
Hold me but safe a^in within the bond 

Of one immortal Took ! All woe that was 
Forgotten, and all terror that may be 
Defied ; no post is mine, no fdtnre ! look at me ! " 

' Robert Browning, A/roffmenL* — ^From the Catalogue of the Boyal 
Academy Exhibition, 1864, p. 13, where it is actually printed as 
prose : a mess — specially in lines 6-8— duly condemd oy Punch, 
May 28, 1864, and the Observer before that. 1 stanza of 8, (tab 
eeb dd. 5-measure iambics. 8 luies. Reprinted in the Seledioiis 
of 1865, p. 215, and in Poet, Works, 1868, vL 153, and there cald 
"Enrydiee to Orpheus: a picture by Frederick Leighton, A.R.A.") 

[In 1867 Browning was elected an Honorary Fellow of 
Balliol, and on June 25, 1867, the degree of M.A. (Oxford) 
was conferd on him by diploma.] 

1868. The Poetical Works of Kobert Browning, M.A., Honorary Fel- 
low of Balliol College, Oxford. Smith, Elder and Co., London. 
1868 1 [in 6 volumes], post 8vo. [For Foretalk, see Pauline, 
p. 37, above. There is one new Stanza of 8 lines in these 

125 Works: Deaf and Dnmb. See note, p. 64.] 

Vol. i, p. i-viii, 1-310. Pauline — Paracelsus — Strafford. See note, p. 64. 

Vol. ii, p. i-iv, 1-287. Sordello — Pippa Passes. 

Vol. iii, p. i-iv, 1-305. King Victor and King Charles — Dramatic Lyrics 

— The Ketum of the Druses. 
VoL iv, p. i-iv, 1-310. A Blot in the 'Scutcheon — Colombe's Birthday — 

Dramatic Romances. 
VoL y, p. i-iv, 1-321. A Soul's Tragedy — ^Luria — Christmas-Eve and 

Easter Day — Men and Women. 
Vol. vi, p. i-iv, 1-233. In a Balcony — Dramatis Personae. [General Index 

to the 6 vols., as follows.] 

'* It has been attempted to retain and to dispose the characteristics of the general 
poetry, whence this is an abstract, according to an order which should allow them 
the prominency and effect they seem to possess when considered in the larger, not 
exclusively the lesser works of the poet. A musician might say, such and such 
chords are repeated, others made subordinate by distribution, so that a single move- 
ment mav imitate the progress of the whole symphony. But there are various ways 
of modulating up to and connecting any given harmonies ; and it will be neither a 
surprise nor a pain to find that better could have been done, as to both selection 
and sequence, than, in the present case, all care and the profoundest veneration 
were able to do. R. B. 

London, November, 1865." 

In 1866 also, some "Lines on Zermatt Churchyard" appeard in The Times of 
Aug. 80, signed B, — that is, ** Robert Browning," said Notes <& Queries, 3rd Ser. xii. 
^/A But they are plainly not his. 
' Tib in the ^i/iencmm liat for July 18, 1868. 
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GENERAL INDEX TO POETICAL WORKS, 1868, 6 VOLS. 

VOL. I. 
Paire 



(1) Pauline [see p. 15, above] ... 1 

(2) Paracelsus 43 



(6) Sordello 

(8) Kino VicrroR and Kinq 

I^H ARLES ... ... ... 

Dramatic Lyrics i^ 
(9-11) Cavalier Tunes 

(38) The Lost Leader 

(34) ** How they brought the Good 

News from Ghent to Aix " 
(21) Through the Metidja to Abd- 

ei'ixacir ••• ... ••• 
(27, 28, 41) Nationality in Drinks, 

M.% A.y% ^XjL ••• ••• ••• 

(29, 30) Garden Fancies 

(16) Soliloquy of the Spanish 

Cloister 

(26) The Laboratory 

(43) The Confessional 

(20) Cristina 

(39) The Lost Mistress 

844) Earth's Immortalities 
46) Meeting at Night 

(47) Parting at Morning 

(45) Song (Nay but you) 
(59) A Woman's last Word 

(57) Evelyn Hope 

(65) Love among the Ruins 

(56) A Lovers' Quarrel 

(58) Up at a Villa — Down in the 

v/X V Y ••• ••• ••• 



(5) Strafipord 



vol. II. 
1 I (7) PiPPA PASSES 



Pa«» 

207 



219 



VOL 


, III. 




(61) 


1 


(87) 


73 


(89) 


75 


(40) 


78 


(42) 




(48 ( 


80 


(67) 




(62) 


83 


(63) 




(98) 


85 


(104) 


87 


(66) 




(100) 


92 


(101) 


95 


(69) 


98 


(71) 


101 


(74) 


104 


(75) 


106 


(85) 


106 


(86) 


107 


(90) 


107 


(83) 


108 


(84) 


110 


(93) 


112 


(81) 


115 


(96) 




(79) 


122 


(23) 



)} 



A Toccata of Galuppi's ... 127 
Old Pictures in Florence ... 131 

"DeGustibus" 143 

Home-Thoughts from Abroad 145 

from the Sea 146 
146 

170 

170 
182 
188 
191 
191 
194 
195 

197 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
209 
211 
213 
214 
217 
218 



a, S) Saul 

My Star 

By the Fire-side 

Any Wife to any Husband 

Two in the Campagna 

Misconceptions 

A Serenade at the Villa 

One Way of Love ... 

Another Way of Love 

A Pretty Woman ... 

Respectability 

Love in a Life 

Life in a Love 

In Three Days 

In a Year 

Women and Roses ... 
Before 

xjLX I/Ca • • • • • • 

The Guardian- Angel 
Memorabilia 

Popularity 

Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha 221 
The Return op the Druses 229 



(24) A Blot in the 'Scutcheon 1 

(25) Colombe's Birthday ... 61 

Dramatic Romances: — 145 

(14) Incident of the French Camp" 147 

(78) The Patriot 149 

(12) My last Duchess 150 

(13) Count Gismond 153 

(31) The Boy and the Angel ... 158 

(68) Instans Tyrannus 162 

(65) Mesmerism 165 

(60) The Glove 171 

(49) Time's Revenges 178 

(36) The Italian in England ... 180 

(37) The Englishman in Italy ... 186 
(16) In a Gondola 196 



VOL. IV. 

(18) Waring 206 

(95) The Twins 216 

(72) A Light Woman 217 

(77) The Last Ride together ... 220 

(22) The Pied Piper of Hamelin 225 



(23 a, h) The Flight of the Duchess 237 

(99) A Grammarian's Funeral ... 270 

(97) The Heretic's Tragedy ... 275 

(92) Holy-Cross Day 280 

(91) Protus 286 

(73) The Statue and the Bust ... 288 

(3) Porphyria's Lover 299 

(70) "ChUde Roland to the Dark 

Tower Came" 301 



* p. 74. ** In a late edition were collected and redistributed the pieces first pub- 
lished in 1842, 1845 and 1855 respectively, under the titles of ** Dramatic Lyrics," 
" Dramatic Romances," and " Men and Women." It is not worth while to disturb 
this arrangement. 

" Part of the Poems were inscribed to my dear friend 3o\m.lL«a^oTi\ \\kss^^^ 
whole maj obtain the honour of an association with 1^ uiomox^. t^ nq ^^ 



^.^r 
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(52) A Soitl'8 Tragedy 

(61) LURIA 

(53) Christmas-Eve and Easter 

^^ ^m K ••• ••« ••• 

Men and Women: — 
(102) *'Trau8cendentalism : a Poem 
in Twelve Books" 
(76) How it strikes a Contem- 
porary 

17) Artemis Prologizes 

64) An Epistle (Karshish) 



VOL. 

Pair» 

1 

43 

116 
205 



V. 



I 



207 

209 
213 
218 



(4) Johannes Agricola in Medi- 
tation 

(35) Pictor Ignotns 

(60) Fra Uppo Lippi 

(82) Andrea del Sarto 

(32) The Bishop orders his Tomb 
at Saint Praxed's Church 

(80) Bishop Blongram's Apology 

(94) Cleon 

(19) Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli 
(104) One Word More 



VOL. VI. 



In a Balcony 

Dramatih Prrsonjb : — 

(107) James Lee's Wife 

(108) Gold Hair : A Story of Pomic 

(109) The Worst of it 

(110) Dis aliter Visum ; or, Le 

Byron de Nos Jours 

(111) Too Late 

(112) Abt Vogler 

hl3) Rabbi ben Ezra 

(114) A Death in the Desert 

(115) Caliban upon Setebos ; or, 

Natural Theology in the 
Island 

(116) Confessions 



41 
62 
70 

77 
85 
92 
99 
110 



136 
148 



(106) May and Death 

125 ^ Deaf and Bomb : a group by 
Woolner. 1 stanza of 8, 
acuibf eecb, ** Only the 
prism's obstruction " 

(117) Prospice 

(124) Eurydice to Orpheus : a pic- 
ture by Leighton 

(118) Youth and Art 

(119) A Face 

(120) A Likeness 

(121) Mr. Sludge "The Medium" 

(122) Apparent Failure 

(123) EpQogue (Three Speakers) 



pTie Works of 1868, or most of them, were reprinted in the United Sta 
in a handy double-columnd form, 8 pages at a time, in the Chicago a 
Alton Railway Time-tables for 1872, or thereabouts.] 

1868[-9]. The Rnro and the Book. By Robert Browning, MJ 

126 Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. In four volume 

Smith, Elder and Co., London. 1868. Blank verse. 21,116 lint 

Vol i. I. The Ring and the Book, p. 1-74 ; 1416 lines. II. Half-Ron 
p. 75-155 ; 1547 lines. III. The other Half-Rome, p. 157-245 ; 1694 lin 

VoL il IV. Tertium Quid, p. 1-72 ; 1640 lines. V. Count Guido Fn 
ceschini, p. 73-160 ; 2058 hnes. VI. Giuseppe Caponsacchi, p. 161 -2S 
2105 lines. 

Vol. iii. VII. Pompilia, p. 1-89 ; 1845 lines. VIII. Dominus HyacintI 
de Archangelis, Pauperura Procurator, p. 90-174 ; 1805 lines. IX. Ju 
Doctor Johannes-Baptista Bottinius, Fisci et Rev. Cam. ApostoL Ad' 
catus, p. 175-249 ; 1577 lines. 

* New : ** Only the prism's obstruction shows aright 

The secret of a sunbeam, breaks its light 
Into the jewelled bow from blankest white ; 

So may a glory from defect arise : 
Only by Deafness may the vexed Love wreak 
Its msuppressive sense on brow and cheek, 
Only by Dumbness adequately speak 

As favoured mouth could never, through the eyes." 

[Tliese lines were written in 1862 for Woolner*s partly-draped group of Constai 
and Arthur, the deaf and dumb children of Sir Thomas Fairbaim, which was < 
hlhited In the I/iteniational Exhibition of 1862 ; but the lines did not appear in 1 
Exhibition Catalogue.] 
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Vol. iv. X. The Pope, p. 1-92 ; 2134 lines. XI. Guido [Franceachini], 
p. 93-195 ; 2425 lines. XII. The Book and the Ring, p. 197-235 ; 870 
lines : in all, 21,116 lines. Blank verse. 

[As to dates, vol. i is in the Athenceum list of Nov. 21, 1868 ; vol. ii in 
that of Dec. 26 ; voL iii in that of Jan. 30, 1869 ; and vol. iv in that of 
Feb. 27, 1869.] 

1871. Herv^ Kiel, in GornhiU Magazine^ March, 1871, p. 257-260. 

127 Dated, " Croisic,! Sept. 30, 1867. Robert Browning." In 1 1 
stanzas of from 6 lines to 21.^ In all, 140 lines. 

1871. BALATiBTioirB AuvjuiTUJKE : Including a Transcript from Euripi- 

128 des.* By Robert Browning. London : Smith, Elder & Co. 

^ " Mr. Browning dates his new poem from Le Croisic, the quaint little village 
whose sandbanks jut out into the Bay of Biscay near the mouth of the Loire, form- 
ing the peak of the great salt plains that stretcn down from 6u6rande to the sea. " — 
Daily News, Tuesday, Feb. 28, 1871, in a very pretty Leader on the poem. 

* The rymes are, of Stanza 1. tibaaba ; 2. cdeecc dd ; 3. fgf hgh ii ghg ; 4. jj kk II 

fifijm mj ; 5. nnon pppo; 6. qrqrr sggsrg taut qvlvlq; 7. jj vjctocc III xxlw yyjj ; 

8. zovz hghghhfqAAfq sBBs; 9. GOD EEDGdM; 10. FFaa gGGgsgsa; 11. jffHq 

J^ZZ qjqjq KK 8S. {Biel rymes with tdl, hell, bell, ''^l*) The measures are 

4 and 2, anapaests and tribrachs, varied with great sMlL This spirited poem was 

Bent to the OomhUl, because Browning was askt for a subscription to the Fund 

for sending food to Paris after the siege by the (rermans in 1870-1. Tho he 

condemned Louis Napoleon's war, he wisht to help the French in their distress, 

^d he sent to the Fund the £100 that Mr. George Smith cave him for fferv^ Biel. 

^he subject of the poem and its generous treatment suroly manyfolded the good- 

J[Ul of the gift. An English poet restord to France its * Forgotten Worthy.* An 

Englishman sang tho praise of a French sailor's balking the English fleet. One of 

^^e nation whose boast is that her heroes need no other motive for their noble 

deeds than 'England expects every man to do his duty,' showd that in France 

*^<Hj, — ^whose citizens were accuzed of seeking glory and vainglory as their dearest 

fiP^n, — ^was a man who could act out Nelson's words with no thought of Nelson's 

^^xd, — "A peerage or Westminster Abbey," — ^but just do his duty because it lay 

^fbre him, and put aside with a smile the reward offerd him for doing it : a real 

•"^an, an honour to the nation and the navy of which he was part. 

1^^ Mr. R. H. Shepherd has lent me a transcript, made by him in 1869, of an earlier 

r^^^ version o{ BervJBiel, with some readings less happy than those afterwards put 

*^*^to the poem when first printed. These follow : — 

^ Stanza 1, line 2, meet for fight, St. 2, 1. 7, victors for victor, St. 3, L 15, 7%« 
J^lr Then die; 1. 16, Wh^it for Why, what; to pass for ships like these for hwve ships 
^■'^^ these to pass ; 1. 19, riarrow channel for single narrow ; 1. 21, With for And 
^^idA; 1. 24, waier for or toater ; 1. 25, vessel leaves the way for ship vrill leave the 
Vgty. St. 4, 1. 26, as for and; 1. 29, All for All that's; 1. 80, A for For a; 1. 34, 
"^"^ for Let, St. 5, 1. 37, no for BtU no. St. 6, L 51, eve for and eve; 1. 53, 
^^^ion*d for and anekored ; 1. 54, ships iox fl^; 1. 55, therms ample for m« there's a ; 
^* 58, the for this ; 1. 59, Keep the twenty-one by for Make the others follow. St. 7, 
^ 74, Takes for clears, St. 8, L 93, the hope for Jiope; 1. 94, Cry for Out hurst; 

with Who for You; 

Atvd for Then; 

tranzpozed ; 1. 125 

^left out. St. li, 1. 128, thing tox feat'; 1. 132, WhaJt the French for All that 

-^ance; the English for England; I, 136, Eye shall range for Vou shall look; it 

*^ at for you come to. 

^ That is, an englishing of his Alkestis. Lady Cowper suggested the poem, and 
"*de Browning write it. * 132 is a sequel to this work.' — S. 
Note the lines, 2650, &c., p. 168-170, on Sir F. Leighton's fine picture of Alkestis : — 
** I know, too, a great Eaunian painter, strong 
As Herakles, though rosy witn a robe 
Of grace ^hat softens down the smeyj^ %\,t«tv^i)cv\ 

BROWNING 2. "* 
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1871. Title, Leaf of Dedication Ut the Countess Cowper, 
with 4 lilies from E. B. iJ. quoted on reverse, 170 payes of text, 
1— 170.— S. Blank verae. 2681 lines. (Out by Aug. 12.) 

[1871. FmiiCE HoHERBTiEi^SoHWAHOAU. Satiodx OF Society. By Robert 
Browning. London : Smith, Elder, and Co., 1871. (Out by 
Dec. 16.) p. i-iv, 1-148. Blank verse) 21S0 Unes. [On 
(Louis) Napoleon III, his motives, dreams and plana. "^J 

1 1872.* FiFiHE AT THB Faik. By Robert Browning. London : Smith, 

I 130 Elder, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 1873. p, i-sii, I-171.» 

132 sections, six-measure iambic rymed couplets — tyming 
Alexandrines -— 2342 lines, and " Epilogue. The House- 
holder:" "Savage I was sitting in my house, late, lone* ". 
4 stanzas of 8, abab, cried. Pages i-xii consist of half-title, 
title, quotation from Moli^re's Don Juan Acte 1". Scene 3" 
{p. v), an Englishing of it by Browning in 7 six-measure 
iambic ryme-conjilets, "Don Juan, might you please to help 
one give a guess ; " and " Prologue. Amphibian " (A Butterfly 
at sea). "The fancy I had to-day," 19 verses of 4, alternates, 
3-mea3ure iambics. In all, 24G4 lines. 

13873. Eao CoTTOM Niokt-Cap Couhtky, or Tvrf akd Towirs." By 



1 the pretty Dedieation to Ijudy Oaw^r: ". . this poem nbsolutoly owes its 

F Kdetence to yoa .... bow good &nd beaatiful ought sach a poem to be ! ... . aiif- 

fer that it m&ke . , . its nearest possible approach to those Greek quaUtles of good- 

nees anil beauty, by laying itself gratefully at your feet 1 " Who says, ' What ^ttei 

end can ladies beau^ serve, Than to inspire poets' tongues and heroes' souls!' 

' Sen, on his marnage, (S6) ' A Lover's Quarrel,' st. G. 

* In 1872 came out the third "Selections from the Foetiiral Works of Robert 
Browning" [First Series] ; and in or about 1S72 the Poeiieal Time-tables. 

' The Poera is a man's defence to his noble wife of bis admiration for a verj 
handsome, loon, gipsy dancing- woman, and a discussion of tlis questions invalvd 
in the proceeding. It "is a scrio-Flintastic discussion on the nature of sexual love 
and its relation to all other modes of eesthetic life, and turns mainly on the question 
whether eueH love beat fulGla itself in constancy or in change, in devotion to one 
objout, or in the appreciation of many." — Tanple Bar, Feb. 1873, p. 316. 

' Thcae lines are i-meaaure, — ^ -^ '^ \ — ■^ ^^ \ |_|| 

' Tiiia poem is the story of Hellerio, the Paris Jeweller, and was studied at the 
place of his ending, St. Aubyn in Normandy, from the law-papers uzed in the gait 
concerning his wiU, It waa put in type with all the true names of persons and 
things ; but, on a proof being submitted by Browning to his friend the present 
Chief Justice, Lord Coleridge, then Attorney- General, the latter thought tliat nn 
action for libei might lie for what was said in the poem, however unlikely it waa 
that such procedure would be taken. Thereupon fictitious names were aubatituted 
for the real ones in every ease. Neit year, the appeal against the judgment in 
favour of the will was diamist, and, I suppaze, the matter set at rest in Bccordance 
witli Che ethics of the poem, I believe that Browning means to restore the true 
names in his next edition of the poem. 

" The tale is that of a modem Ultramontane Catholic, driven into sheer madness 
/if the canBicting emotions of illicit love which be cannot control, and hyperbolical 
-'-'-' ' ifton irAioh he does not dare to reaiBl."— Z)atfif A'rau, May 8, 1873. 
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131 Eobert Browning. London : Smith, Elder, and Co., 15, 
• Waterloo Place, 1873. p. i-vi, 1-282. Dated at end, p. 282, 

•January 23, 1873.' Dedicated **To Miss Thackeray," since 
Mrs. Eichmond Kitchie. Blank verse, 4247 lines. 

1875. AsiSTOFHANES' Apolooy including a Transcript from Euripides^ 

132 being the Last Advekttjbe of Balaxjstion By Eobert Brown- 
ing London Smith, Elder, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place 1875. 
p. i-viii, 1-366. Aristophanes^ Apology^ p. 1-208, 327-366 ; 
HeraJdes [the " Transcript from Euripides"], p. 209-327. In 
aU, 5767 lines. Mainly blank verse, save choruses, &c. 

1875. The Inn Albxtm. By Eobert Browning. London : Smith, 

133 Elder, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 1875. p. i-iv, 1-211 (in 
8 Sections).^ Blank verse. 3078 lines. 

1876. Paoohiaeotto and how he worked in Distemper: with other 

Poems. By Eobert Browning. London : Smith, Elder, and 
Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 1876. p. i-viii, 1-241. 

1 That is, from his tragedy of HeraJcles Mainomenos^ or Hercules Furens, 
' Germand by E. Leo, 1877. ** Das FremdenMieh von Robert Browning. Aus 
dem Englischen von E. Leo. Autorisirte Uebersetzung. Hamburg. W. Mauke 
Sohne, vormals Porthes-Besser & Mauke." 1877. p. i-iv, 1-176. 

"... The story told by Mr. Browning in this poem is, in its main outlines, a real 
one, that of Lord [De Ros], once a friend of the great Duke of WelUngton, and 
about whom there is mucli in the Greville Memoirs. The original story was, of 
course, too repulsive to be adhered to in all its details, of, first, the gambling lord 
producing the portrait of the lady he had seduced and abandoned, and offering his 
expected dupe, but real beater, an introduction to the lady, as a bribe to induce 
him to wait for payment of the money he had won ; secondly, the eager acceptance 
of the bribe by the young gambler, and the suicide of the lady from horror at the 
\xL8e proposal of her old seducer. (The story made a great sensation in London, 
over thirty years ago. . .) Readers of the Inn Album know how grandly Mr. Brown- 
ing has lifted the base young gambler, through the renewal of that old love which 
the poet has invented, into one of the most pathetic creations of modem time, and 
has spared the baser old rou^ the degradation of the attempt to sell the love which 
was once his delight, and which, in the poem, he seeks to regain, with feelings one 
must hope are real, as the most prized possession of his life. As to the lady, the 
poet has covered her with no false glory or claim on our sympathy. From the first, 
she was a law unto herself ; she gratified her own impulses, and she reaped the fruit 
of this. Her seducer has made his confession of his punishment, and has attributed, 
instead of misery, comfort and ease to her. She has to tell him, and the young 
man who has given her his whole heart, that that supposed comfort and ease' have 
been to her simply hell ; and tell, too, why she still prefers that hell to the renewed 
temptations of her beguiler, why she cannot accept the true love that, under other 
conditions, would have been her way back to heaven and life. What, then, can be 
her end ¥ No higher power has she ever sought. Self-contained, she has sinned and 
suffered. She can no more. By her own hand she ends her life, and the curtain 
falls on the most profoundly touching and most powerful poem of modem times. ■ 
The Inn AUmm not live ? It will be m men's mouths when its detractors' ashes are 
in the dust, and their opinions, if unearthed by any painful antiquary, looked at 
with wonder and contempt." — 6 Notes and Queries, v. 244-5, March 25, 1876. (I 
wrote this with reference to the review of the poem in the Sfpcctator, ^\AS2CL>iJi\fe\!k$>>ys 
that its reviewer in The Academy might be. led to xepfeiit ol \aa TaSsa.\.\|T^«vs5Stfi\x. 

of It) 
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.ot4.«iuJ(iJaUd"AW»ll" 

Of FacetdBTotto, koA how ha worksd in Diitempar (Query : was ever 

a iiiiniiilcr), 29 «ection.'<. SD3 Unet. 8 and l-meamre coaplet-tyme ; 

inmli9 and amphilirsclis 4 

At tha 'Ksniuid'II— "Next Poet f" No, my hearties), IS gtan»u 

of 8 (double four, niot ofcrf). Ill lines, l-meaiura, tiochnic ... 47 
Honte (Shall I sonnet-aing jou abont myself I), ID verBeg of 4, albab, 

l-meaanre : S. 3, or i syllables in each. 40 linos, (Against the 

critics who wonted BrowniDg to write ont his inmoet leeUngB.) ... 60 
Bhop (So, friend, your shop vu all your house 1), 22 etannu of G, 

nSiiii, *-ni«B8Ure bmbica. 110 lines fii 

Pisgah-Bighti. 1. (Over the boll of it.) IstansuofS, abahtded; 

2-n:ieasure, dactylii;. SI lines 75 

Piinh-Sights.' 2. (Coulil 1 but live i^ain.) 1 stanias of S, ahaJi 

affli; 2-meaaure, daolylic. 32 lines ... "8 

7earB and Somple* (Here's my case], 12 verses of 4, oioi; P-meaauro 

trochnica. 48 lines 83 

is), 2 slanzBS of 0, abe cba dda ; a bi 
c d fonr-measare. Dactyls and aoipliibrachs. 

18 lines 88 

143 MagioBl Kalnre (Flower— i never fancied), 2 vetses of 4, abed. 4- 

moasLire, 3 or 4 syUaWes to a meaanro, 8 lines ' ... 90 

144 Bifareation (We ware two lovara), 6-meaaure alternates, with one 

eoujilflt at end. 42 iambic lines , ... 91 

145 Nompholeptos (Still ynii stand), (5-messnre couplets, with 5 triplets, 

and L 134 " — nlitnse "— nniTinad). 162 iambic lines 95 

146 Appearansei (And so you found that poor room doll), 2 stanzas of 6, 

(tin ^, 4-tiieaeure. 12 iaiabic liues 106 

147 Bt, Martin's Summer (No protesting, dearest), 17 stanKai of 6, abe 

abc; ai bi three-measnre, e2 two-measure, tha rest l-measMre. 

102 trochaic lines 108 

(127) /TernrfflW (reprinted from ConiS, jMaff., March 1871 : see p. B5. aboTe) 117 

148 A FOT^venssB (I am indeed the person^e yon know), 396 lines of 

5-iueasnre couplet-ryme : iambic 131 

149 Cenoi^'a (May I print, Shelley), blank verse. 300 iambic lines ... 162 
160 Filippo Baldinnooi im tha Frlvilaga of Burial (a KemiDiscence of 

A.D. 1670). (No boy, we must not.) 58 stanzas of 4-measaro 

eights (two alternates), rditii cdcd. 464 iambic lines 184 

Epilogue (" The poets pour us wine, [2] Said the dearest poet I ever 
knew"'), 28 stanzas of S, ni ox Ana; a I ni3 three-measure, the rest 4-. 
224 iambic lines. [In this poem Browning answers some of his 
Btnpidly-gmmbling critics.] 223 

1877. The Agakehhob of JEsoHYHia, transcribed by Robert Browning. 
188 London : Smith, Ekler, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 1877. 

p, i-xi (prose Forewonls, v-xi), 1-148. "The gods I ask deliver- 
ance from tlieee labours." 1748 lines. Very varied metres. 

1878. La Saibiaz : The Two Poets of Csoisio, By Robert Browning. 
" " London ; Smith, Eiiler, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 1878. 



w 



' " PiOTah-Sighta. 3." in fkhetians. Second Series, 1880, p. 350 is the Proem 
\a (lfi2) La Saitias, " Good to forgive." 
' K. Barrett HroW7iiiig, in "Wine of Cyprus," at, Jiii, 1. 6, "And the poets poured 
. "—ffarin, 1856, i" "" 
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p. i-viii (Dedicated to Mrs. Sutherland Orr). p. 1-201. Proem, 
p. 3-4 (" Grood, to foi^ive "), 2-measure. 24 lines. La Saisiaz, 
A. E. S., September 14, 18771 ("Dared and done"), p. 5-82. 
618 trochaic lines. Date at end 'Nov. 9, 1877.' 642 lines. 
Proem, p. 85-6 ("Such a starved bank of moss"*), 12 lines; 
3 verses of 4, dbdby 2-measure ; a 2 dactyls ; h 2 spondees. 

154 The Two Poets of Croisic, p. 87-191 ('Fame!' Yes, I said it 

and you read it), 160 stanzas of 8, ababab cc, 5-measure iambics : 
1280 lines. Epilogue, p. 193-201 ("What a pretty tale you told 
me"*), 18 stanzas of 6, abab cc ; b 3-measure, aSzc 4-measure ; 
trochaics, but b & c end with monosyllables. 108 lines. The 
three, 1400 lines. The whole volume, 2042 lines. 
1879. " Oh Love, Love : ** the Lyric of Euripides in his Hippdlytiis 

155 (b.c. 428), 1. 626 sqq., englisht : in J. P. Mahaflfy's Euripides^ — 
in MacmiUan's Eighteen-penny Series of ClassiccU Writers^ 
Edited by John Eichard Green, — 1879, p. 116, ti. 

After quoting Euripides's 2 stanzas, Mr. Mahaffy says, p. 115: 

"Mr. Browning has honoured me (Dec. 18, 1878) with the 

following translation of these stanzas, so that the general reader 

may not miss the meaning or the spirit of the ode. The 

English metre, though not a strict reproduction, gives an 

excellent idea of the original. 

I. 
Oh Love, Love, thou that from the eyes diffiisest 
Yearning, and on the soul sweet grace inducest — 
Souls against whom thy hostile march is made — 
Never to me be manifest in ire, 
Nor, out of time and tune, my peace invade ! 
Since neither from the fire — 
No, nor the stars — is launched a bolt more mighty 
Than that of Aphrodite • 
Hurled from the hands of Love, the boy with Zeus for sire. 

II. 
Idly, how idly, by the Alpheian riveir 
And in the Pythian shrines of Phoebus, quiver 
Blood-offerings from the bull, which Hellas heaps : 
While Love we worship not — the Lord of men ! 
"Worship not him, the very key who keeps 
Of Aphrodite, when 

She closes up her dearest chamber-portals : 
— Love, when he comes to mortals, 
Wide- wasting, through those deeps of woes beyond the deep ! " ^ 

^ This is the date of the death of ''A. £. S.," Miss Anne Egerton Smith, the 
Proprietress of the Liverpool' Mercfwry, a sreat admirer of Browning's, who was at 
La Saisiaz with him and his sister, and whose sudden death gave rise to the Poem, 
in which the Soul and the Future Life, and God's dealing with man are dealt with. 
There was a review in her paper of The Bmg and the Book* 

* Calld "Apparitions" m Selections^ 1880, p. 3. 
» Calld "A Tale" in Selecticms, 1880, p. 867. 

* On p. 117, Mr. Mahaffy quotes "a fragment {torn t\\ft CresphwCUa^^&'^^Vv^^^ 
it in Mr. Browning's version (Arist. Apol.^ p. 179V" " '?«».<»" to "Xjrcks^^Xx^W 
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1879. Dkakatio Idtls by Robert Browning Ix)udon Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 15 Waterloo Place 1879. p. i-vi, 1-143. post 8vo. 
1131 lines. 

CONTENTS. . Page 

156 Kartin Belph (My grandfather says), alternates : 7-nieasTire 4*8, aabh, 

152 (mainly) iamDic lines 1 

157 Pheidippidei (First I salute this soil), 15 stanzas : 13 of 8, abcM 

cab ; 2 of 7, one line unrymed : St. V III o^ ddaJb; St XI ad ccc 

oc: 6-measure (dactyls, &c.). 118 lines 27 

158 Halbert and Hob (Here is a thing that happened), coaplet-rymes in 

16 stanzas : 2 six-line, 12 four-line, 2 three-line. 6-ineasure (last 
line sometimes 7-measure). 66 lines : dactyls, &c. 45 

159 Ivdn iTanovitcli (They tell me, your carpenters), rymed couplets : 

6-measure. 424 iambiclines, with a few anapsestic ^ 57 

160 Tray (Sing me a hero!), 9 stanzas of 5, adbha: 4-measure iambics. 

45 lines. (A protest against Vivisection, of Dogs, at least.') ... 101 

161 Ned Bratti ('Twas Bedford's Special Assize), ryme-couplets : 

6-measure. 826 mainly iambic and anapsestic lines. (The working 

of conscience : two villains converted by reading Bunyan.) ... 107 

[On Tuesday, June 10, 1879, the Honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferd on Browning by the University of Cambridge.^] 

^ " How perfectly rightly our poet passes from the iambs in Ivdn Ivdnovitch when 
describing tlie wolves coming : 

* Tis the reg | ular pad | of the wolves | in pursuit | of the life | in the sUdge | ,' &c. 

Sense and sound go so admirably together. One ?iears the wolves." — E. H. Hickey. 

' ** Protest against Vivisection. A memorial — signed by Sir Wm. Ferguson, Mr. 
Ruskin, Sir Wm. Erie, Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Browning, Mr. Tennyson, the Bishop of 
Exeter, and the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas — publicly protesting 
against the horrible cruelties too often perpetrated under the colourable pretence of 
scientific vivisection, will be left on the table before the Council of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals." — Dublin Mail, 25 Jan. 1875. — T. W. Carson. 

* The Cambridge Chronicle of June 14, 1879, says : "Of Mr. Browning, the Orator 
[Mr. J. E. Sandys] spoke in particularly complimentary language, and after referring 
to his poems, as being, like Pindar's, * vocal to the wise,' he referred in glowing 
terms to Mr. Browning's deep knowledge of human nature, his intellectual subtlety, 
and his power of psychological analysis. He also spoke of his devotion to the muse 
of the drama as well as to the muse of lyric verse ; to his exemplification of the 
power of music in 'Saul' and *Abt Vogler,* and to the picture which he has 

Sainted of the life of the blameless painter of Florence in his twilight poem, * An- 
rea del Sarto,' concluding as follows : — * Vesperi quotiens,*" &c. The Athen^ceum of 
June 23, 1879, prints Mr. Sandys's * felicitous eulogium * : " Quanta subtilitate ipsa 
corda hominum reserat, intimos mentis recessus explorat, varies animi motus perscru- 
tatur. Quod ad tragoediam antiquiorem attinet, interpretatus est, uti nostis omnes, 
non modo iEschylum quo nemo sublimior, sed etlam Euripidem quo nemo huma- 
nior ; quo fit ut etiam lUos qui Greece nesciunt, misericordia tangat Alcestis, terrore 
tangat Hercules, Recentiora argumenta tragica cum lyrico quodam scribendi genere 
couiunxit, duas Musas et Melpomenen et Euterpen simul veneratus. Musicss 
miracula quis dignius cecinit ? Pictoris Florentini sine fraude vitam quasi inter 
crepuscula vesperas centem coloribus quam vividis depinxit. Vesperi quotiens, dum 
foco adsidemus, hoc iubente resurgit Italia. Vesperi uuper, dum huius idyllia forte 
meditabar, Cami inter arundines mihi videbar vocera magnam audire clamantis, 
JJiiy b /liyac ov reOvijKtv. Vivit adhuc Pan ipse, cum Marathonis memoria [^^Echet- 
/<i's "J et Pheidippidis velocitate immortali consociatus." 
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1880.^ DsAHATiG Idyls. Second Series. By Robert Browning. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 1880. p. i-viii, 
1-1 49, post 8 vo. 1212 lines. 

CONTENTS. Page 

162 [Proem (You are sick, that's sure), 1 stanza of 6, abcUtab; 1 of 5, 

ahbbd: 11 lines, 2-measiire, iambs, with anapaests, &c vii] 

163 Echetlos (Here is a story, shall stir you), 10 triplets : 6-measare, 

mainly dactylic. 30 lines 1 

164 Clive (I and Clive were friends), ryme-couplets : 6-measure, mainly 

dactylic. 240 lines ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 9 

165 Hnleykeli (If a stranger passed the tent of Hoseyn), 19 stanzas of 6, 

aJbc abc, 6-measure. 114 lines : iambs, with anapaests, dactyls, &;c. 43 

166 Pietro of Abano (Petrus Aponensis — There was a magician !), 55 

stanzas of 8, aha^ cdbde, and 1 of 4, cibdc, 4-measure and 5-, 
dactylic and amphibrachic (with stress on the 2nd syllable). 
444 lines 61 

167 Doctor (A Eabbi told me), 86 linkt stanzas : 85 of 3 (aba, bcb, 

cdCf ded, efe, &c.), st. 86 of 4. 5-measure iambics. 259 lines ... 113 

168 Pan and Lnna (0 worthy of belief), 13 stanzas of 8, ab ab ab cc 

104 iambic lines ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 137 

169 [Epilogn^e (Touch him ne'er so lightly, into song he broke), 2 stanzas 

of 5, aJnibb. 10 lines. 6-measure trochaics 149] 

(54) On the Poet Objective and Subjective ; on the Latter^s Aim ; on 
Shbllby as Man and Poet. By Robert Browning. (Being 
a Reprint of the Introductory Essay to [25 spurious] " Letters 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley." Moxon, 1852.) Publisht for the 
Browning Society, by N. Triibner & Co., 57 & 59 Ludgate 
Hill, London, 1881, p. 1-20. 564 lines. Pages 3-4 contain 
A Foretalk by F. J. Furnivall; p. 5-19 the Essay; p. 19-20 
the Prospectus of the Browning Society (by F. J. F.), dated 
27 July, 1881. 



BROWNING^S PRINTED LETTERS. 

1841. Letter to Laman Blanchard p April, 1841], dated "Craven 
Cottage, Saturday," and signed " Robert Browning. 2" Printed 
in the Memoir, by Blanchard Jerrold, prefixed to The Poetical 
Works of Laman Blanchard, Lond. Chatto & Windus, 
1876, pp. 6-8.— S. 

Letter to Henry Fothergill Chorley, on his novel of Pomfret. 

„ „ „ „ on his novel of Roccabella,^ 

Printed in the " Autobiography, Memoir and Letters of Henry 
Fothergill Chorley, compiled by Henry G. Hewlett." Lond. 
Bentley, 1873, vol ii. pp. 25.26; 169-174.— S. 

* In 1880 was publisht ** Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning, 
Second Seriea London Smith, Elder and Co., 15 Waterloo Place 1880." See p. 79-80. 

' It "describes his journey from Camberwell to Bond Street, in quest of the 
* Offerings. *"—Jfewoir, p. 6. — T. W. Carson. 

• Pref. p. vii. Thanks to R. B. for leave to ptmt \ette». v 'i\'i,\TiJCYcwMs^ ^^fi>SBk 
R. B.— T. W. Canon. 



1845. 
1860. 
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1846. Letter to R. II. Home, dated Pisa, Dec. 4 [1846], in ''Letten 
of K B. B. to R. H. Home," ed. S. R. T. Mayer, 1877, voL ii, 
p. 182-3. Another, dated London, Sept 24 [1851], written 
by K B. K " for Robert as well as myself, and signd [1 by 
her] 'Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning."* — *&. p. 194-5. 

1849. Letter to William Etty, R.A., dated " Bagni di Lncca, Sept 21, 
1849," and signed " Robert Browning." Printed in the *• Life 
of William Etty, R A. By Alexander Gilchrist " (Lond. 1855), 
voL ii pp. 280-81.— S. 

1857. A Letter from Robert Browning^ to Leigh Hnnt (dated Bagni di 
Lucca, 6th October, 1857), — ia printed in The Garrespondenee 
of Leigh Hunt, edited by his Eldest Son, London : Smith and 
Elder, 1862, voL ii pp. 274-67.— S. 

1871. Letter to the Editor of T7ie DaUy News, dated ' 19, Warwick 
Crescent, W., Feb. 9,' and signd ' Robert Browning,' in The 
Daily News of Feb. 10, 1871, saying that his contribution to 
the French Relief Fund was his publishers' payment for a 
lyrical poem [HeroS Riel], and not for The Ming and tJie 
Book.—T. W. C. 

1874. Letter to the Editor of The Daily News, dated, Nov. 20, in Daily 

News, Nov. 21, 1874. Reprinted above, p. 56. 

1875. Letter to the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, on the poem of ITie 

Zjost Leader and Wordsworth, dated "19 Warwick-crescent, 
Feb. 24, 1875," and signed " Robert Browning." Printed on 
p. xxxvii of the Editor's Preface, prefixed to the first volume 
of " The Prose Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart" London : Edward Moxon, Son and Co., 
1876.— S. 

1877. The Lord Rectorship of St Andrew's. Letter to the Editor of 

The Times, dated "19 Warwick-crescent, Nov. 19," and signed 
" Robert Browning," saying that directly he had been told of 
his nomination as a candidate, he wrote to decline the honour, 
"as I had found myself compelled to do on some former 
occasions." — Times, Tuesday, November 20, 1877. — S. 

1878. Letter to F. J. F. in Tlie Academy, Dec. 20, 1878, saying that 

he (R B.) always took Mrs. Browning's line on Chaucer, "That 
mark upon his lips is wine" (Vision of Poets, 1844), " to be a 
proof of the geniality and joviality of Chaucer." 
1881. Letter — ^in the Pigsbrook and Co. Controversy — to Mr. J. Or- 
chard Halliwell Phillipps, not meant for printing, and printed 
by Mr. Hl^-P., without the writer's leave, in Jan. or Feb. 1881. 

1 The Postscript is signed Elizabeth Barrett Browning. On p. 268-271 is a 
Letter to Mr. and Mrs. Browning, signed Leigh Hunt. In vol. i, p. 816, is also a 
Letter to Robert Browning, dated ' Chelsea, 15 April * [1839], signed Leigh Hunt. 
See also the Preface, vol. i, p. vii — ^T. W. Carson. 
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APPENDIX. 

I. THE " SELECTIONS " FROM BROWNING'S WORKS. 
II. THE CHANGED-RYME AND FRESH LINES IN SORDELLO, 1863. 

III. SAMPLE OF THE END-CHANGED, FRESH, AND LEFT-OUT LINES 

IN "PARACELSUS," eds. 1835 & 1863. 

IV. TRIAL-LIST OF CRITICISMS AND NOTICES OF BROWNING'S WORKS. 

V. PERSONAL NOTICES. 



L 
1863, Sblbctions | proM the | Poetical Works j of | Robert Brown- 
ing. I Londou: | Chapman and HaU, 193, Piccadilly, 1863. 
[Made by John Forster (author of the Life of Goldsmith^ &c. 
&c.), " whom I am proud to call my friend." — Dedication to 
Strafford^ p. 18, above, — and the poet Bryan Waller Procter 
(Barry Cornwall), to whom QolomMs Birthday was dedicated, 
a very old Mend, whom Browning, when in town, visited 
Sunday by Sunday till his death.] p. i-xii, 1-411. 16mo. 

preface. 

* This volume is published with Mr. Browning's sanction ; 
but for the choice of the particular pieces he is in no respect 
responsible. 

* The rule observed in the Selections has been to avoid giving 
mere fragments. Everything is presented, as far as was found 
practicable, in a complete form. 

* Mr. Browning's leading poems, " Paracelsus," " Sordello," 
and " Christmas Eve and Easter Bay," appear by such por- 
tions only as could be so detached that they should possess an 
independent and intelligible interest. His dramas, " Stratford," 
"Pippa Passes," "King Victor and King Charles," "The 
"Keturn of the Druses," "A Blot in the 'Scutcheon," "Co- 
lombo's Birthday," and " Luna," are represented each by 
separate acts or scenes, constituting pictures of character in 
themselves complete. His "Dramatic Lyrics," and "Men 
and Women," have been laid under contribution exclusively 
for poems without omission or abridgment. 

*The volume originated with two friends, who, from the 
first appearance of " Paracelsus," have regarded its writer as 
among the few great poets of the century ; who have seen this 
opinion, since, gain ground with the best readers and critics ; 
and who believe that such a selection as the present may go 
far to render it universal 

' The manner of an original writer, always marked and pecu- 
liar, often prevents his general acceptance, until the novelty 
has worn off. This, for the most part, is what is meant vrhftw 
"' certain forms of poetical genius ate saiA. \,o \iek io^ ^viJcKNs^ \«t. 
immediate enjoyment. Friexxdshipa A&xSV^ V^ "V^ ^3as^a»!^^ ^^^ 
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APPENDIX I. THB '' SBLB0TI0N8 " (l) 0^ 1863. 



seldom formed suddenly. But good service is done when 
such difficulties are, as far as possible, helped away. It is 
believed that this little book, by the range and variety of 
power it brings at once under view, will arrest, without over- 
straining, the attention of many readers ; and, by making less 
novel and unfamiliar to them the style of a thoroughly original 
poet, will open to them sooner the full enjoyment of a series 
of writings as remarkable as any that have enriched the 
literature of our time.* 
'November, 1862.' 

CONTENTS. 

DRAMATIC LYBICS. 



Cavalier Tunes. 
(9) I. Marching Along 

(10) II. Give a Rouse 

(11) III. Boot and Saddle 

(12) My lost Duchess 

(13) Count Gismond 

(14) Incident of the French Camp 

(15) Soliloquy of the Spanish Clois- 
ter(*G-r-r') 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin ... 

** How they brought the 

Good News from Ghent to 

(36) The Italian in England 

(38) The Lost Leader 



(22) 
(34) 



1 
1 
1 
4 
6 
11 

13 
16 



26 
29 
34 



(32) The Bishop orders his Tomb at P*»!« 

St. Praxed's Church ... 36 
Garden Fancies. 

(29) L— The Flower's Name ... 40 

(30) II. — Sibrandus Schafhaburg- 

ensis ... ... ... 40 

(26) The Laboratory [Ancien lU- 40 

gime] ... ... ... 45 

(43) The Confessional [Spam] ... 48 
(33a, b) The Flight of the Duchess 51 

(44) Earth's Immortalities ... 81 

(31) The Boy and the Angel ... 82 

(46) Meeting at Night 85 

(47) Parting at Morning 86 

(50) The Glove 86 



(2') PARACELSUS. 



Paracelsus aspires and is warned ^ 93 
Paracelsus parts from his Friends ' 98 
At Basil, after Fourteen Years * ... 103 
The Second Parting* 107 



The Friends meet again * ... 
In the Hospital of Salzburg • 
Lesson of the Life of Paracelsus ^ 



110 
113 
117 



1 I. "Presume not to serve God apart from such," p. 16, ed. 1835, to ** Wliere 
these must be displayed," p. 24, ib, 

» II. "Stay with us, Aureole ! " p. 34, ib., to "Festus I plunge! " p. 41, ib. 
[1863, iii. 31, line 832, adds, ** Fest. We wait you when you rise ! "] 

' III. "Par. Heap logs, and let the blaze laugh out," p. 72, ed. 1835, to "Or in 
my fortunes," p. 78, ib. 

* III. "And you saw Luther," p. 119, ib., to end of III, " Will you not call me 
to your side, dear friend ?" [N.B. "Friend," for Browning's "Aureole," ed. 1835, 
p. 123 ; and 1863, iii. 94.] 

» IV. "Shall one like me," p. 151, ed. 1835 (iii. 117, ed. 1863), to end of IV : 
"About to perish for your sport. . . Behold ! " p. 156, ed. 1835. [In Paracelsus's 
answer, " And soon, Oporinus," p. Ill, the Selections have **soon*' for Browning's 
*^ quickly.*'] 

• V. "Festus, my own friend, you are come at last," p. 172, ed. 1835, to "But 
[Brovming, * Which'] glideth out to music sweet and low," p. 176, ed. 1835 ; iii. 
136, ed. 1863. 

Three words of a Selections alteration Browning adopts in 1863, iii. 135. 
1835. " I shall dream else. Speak on ! " [1863] "ay, leaning so ! " But the 
Selections additions to the first two lines of his song he does not adopt : 
Br. " Thus the Mayne glideth 

Where my love abideth." 1835 & 1863. 
Sel. " Softly the Mayne river glideth 

Close by where my Love abideth." 1862, p. 116. 
^ V. '* I failed: J gazed on power till I gi-ew blind," p. 196, ed. 1835, to end of 
K ''and this was Paracelsus, 
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APPENDIX I. THE "SELECflONS" (l) OP 1863. 75 

(60 BORDELLO. 

Childhood of Sordello (" If I should falter now— for he is thine," Ek I. p. 264, 
vol. iil ed. 1863, to "Thus thrall reached thrall," p. 275, ib.). [The 
rymes are the same in both texts.] 121 

DRAMAS. 



(24') From a Blot in the 'Scutcheon* 

[Act I, sc. iii] 179 

(25') From Colombe's Birthday* 188 
(51') FromLuria« 203 



(5') From Strafford [Act I, sc. i] 131 

(7') From Pippa Passes 1 141 

(8') From King Victor and King 

Charles* 152 

(23') From the Return of the Druses* 

(Act V.) 163 

(52*) CHRISTMAS-EVE AND EASTER-DAT. 

Mount-Zion Chapel, at Love Lane (§ 1, 2, 3, Poet Works, '68, v. 117-123) ... 214 
Theological Lecture-room at Gottingen (§ 14, 15, less last line, Poet. Works , 

00|Y»Jl^tJ*t7i ••• ••• ••• ••• •«• ••• ••• ••• ••• Ai£i\3 

St. Peter's at Rome (§ 10, less 1st line, Poet. Works, '68 ; ▼. 136-8) 223 

* "Pippa is a girl from a Silk-factory, whose 'Passing' the various persons of 
the Play, at certain critical moments, in the course of her holiday, becomes, uncon- 
sciously to herself, a determining influence on the fortune of each. At Asolo in 
the Trevisan. " 

From **I. — Morning. Up the Hill-side ..." Seb. (si7igs) Let the watching lids 
wink / iii. 9, ed. 1863, to p. 21, **Not to me, God — to him be merciful ! " 

' " Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, having abdicated in favour of his Son, 
Charles Emanuel, determines, on the subsidence of the political dangers which 
suggested that step, to resume his dignity, in reliance upon the Duty of his Son, the 
Insignificancy of his Daughter-in-law, and the Obsequiousness of his old Minister, 
D'Ormea. For this purpose he proceeds to Rivoli ralace, near Turin, during the 

E resumed absence of the new King." From King Charles, Part I, ** Vic. Sure I 
eard voices," iii. 113, ed. 1863, to end of Part I, ** No praise, at least, Polyxena — 
no praise," p. 123, %b. 

' *'In an Island colonized by the Druses, and garrisoned by the Knights-Hos- 

Eitallers, Djabal has announced himself as the expected Hakeem and Deliverer of 
is people. Anael, his love, having, in attestation of her faith in this, slain the 
Prefect, their oppressor, receives the avowal of her lover's Imposture, and declares 
it to the Nuncio succeeding to the Tyranny of his predecessor, just as the Venetian 
succours, invited by Djabal, are about to arrive. Loys de Dreuz, a young Knight, 
friendly to Djabal, loves Anael also." 

* ** Henry, Earl of Mertoun, having waited on Thorold, Lord Tresham, to solicit 
the hand of his sister Mildred, her cousin Guendolen communicates the result." 

* "The Courtiers of Colombe, Duchess of Juliers and Cleves, learn that her 
Duchy is claimed by Prince Berthold." Act I. p. 276, vol. ii. ed. 1863, to 1. 6, 
p. 281, ** Will we. Sir Maufroy ? " Then ** The Claimant of the Duchy, and rightful 
Duke, Prince Berthold, proposes to many Colombe ; and the advocate Valence, to 
whom had been entrusted the cause of defending her possession, and who secretly 
loves her, communicates the proposal." And extract from Act IV, p. 326, vol. ii, 
ed. 1863. " Vol. So must it be," to p. 337, L 2, **And all's at darkest now. 
Impossible ! " 

* 1. ("Braccio, Commissary of the Republic, speaks of Florence and her 
Generals.") From Act I, p. 363, vol. ii, ed. 1863, "Lapo, there's one thing plain 
and positive," to p. 364, tfe., "Stand fiiin where every famed precursor fell?" 
2. (*The Moorish General in service of the Florentines anticipates Peace.') "I 
wonder, do you guess why I delay," p. 369, i6., to p. 370, "Well, 'tis not sure the 
quiet lasts for ever." 3. (* A Country's right to Individual service and sacrifice.') 
" Imt. They are right then to try me ? " Act II, p. 392, id., to p. 395 : " The fire I 
So, Braccio, Luria, which is best ?" 4. (* Luria, with Florence in his nower, takea 
his Revenge.') Act IV. '* Hti^s. . . Take revenge" ]^. \QT, ih.,\j^ «iA^"l kR.\.V^. 
" I drink this, and ere uigbt, — die— Strange I " 
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(55) Love among the Rains 

(57) Evelyn Hope 

(58) Up at a Villa— Down in the 

v>/ivjr ••• ••• ••• 

(60) Fra Lippo Lippi 

(61) A Toccata of Galuppi's 
(64) An Epistle [Karohisn the Arab 

Physician] 

(68) Tnstans Tyrannus 

(76) }{ow it strikes a Contemporary 267 
(73) The Statue and the Bast ... 271 



MKX AND WOMKN. 
... 226 



229 

232 
237 
250 

254 
264 



80) Bishop Bloiigram*8 Apology 280 

86) In a Year 813 

82) Andrea del Sarto 816 

48) Saal 825 

88) In a Balcony 847 

89) " De Gustibus " 384 

91) Protos 886 

98) Two in the Campagna ... 388 

92) Holy-Cross Day 891 

93) Tlie Goardian- Angel ... 397 

94) Cleon 403 

1865. Moxon's Miniature Poets. A Selection from the Works 
OP EoBBRT Browning. Londoa: Edward Moxon and Co., 
Dover Street, 1865. Square post 8vo. 

^* It is the wish of Messrs Chapman and Hall, who now publish 
my poems, that a little gathering from the lightest of these should 
})e tied together after the pretty device of my old publishers, Messrs 
Moxon. Not a single piece here belongs to the Selection already 
issued by the former gentlemen, which was, perhaps, a fair sample 
of the ground's ordinary growth ; this, such as it may prove, con- 
tentedly looks pale beside the wonderful flower-show of my illuch 
trious predecessor^— dare I say 1 my dear friend : who will take it, 
all except the love in the gift, at a mere nosegay's worth. 

" London, March 21, 1866." R. B." 

OONTENTS. 
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(67) My Star 

(119) A Face 

(39) The lost Mistress ... 
(7') Song from "Pippa Passes 
("You'll love me yet: 
3 verses of 4 : in Act II.) 
(118) Youth and Art 

(74) Love in a Life 

(75) Life in a Love 

(110) Dis aliter Visum 

(20) Cristina 

(7') Song from " Pippa Passes " 
(Act I) (Give her but a least 
excuse to love me : 2 st. of 9) 

(24') Song from "A Blot in the 
'Scutcheon" (There's a wo- 
man like a dew-drop : 2 stan- 
zas of 6, couplets, 8 trochees) 

(46) Song (" Nay but you " : 2 st. 

Oa V y ••• ••• ••• 

(62) By the Fire-side 

(107') Song from "James Lee" (} I) 
("Ah, Love, but a day," 

O St. 01 i) ... ... ••» 

(104) Misconceptions 

(107') From "James Lee" (§ 11 "Is 
all our fire of shipwreck 
wood": 4 stanzas of 8) ... 
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1 
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4 

6 

9 

10 

11 

19 



22 



23 

24 
25 



39 
40 



41 



Pag« 

(107') From the same ("The swallow 
has set her six young on 
the rail " : § III. 4 stanzas 

of 7) 43 

, , From the same (§ V. " I leaned 

on the turf" : 6 stanzas of 6) 46 

(56) A Lovers' Quarrel 47 

(59) A Woman's last Word ... 65 
(107') From "James Lee" (§ VII. 
"Oh, good gigantic smile 
o' the Drown old earth " : 

2 stanzas of 6) 57 

(63) Any Wife to any Husband 58 

(109) The Worst of it 64 

(69) A pretty Woman 69 

(72) A light Woman ... ... 73 

(66) A Serenade at the Villa ... 76 
(77) The last Ride together ... 80 

(27) Claret , ... 86 

(28) Tokay • 86 

(100) Song (calld "One way of 

Love " in Men and Women, 
(1855), ii. 218) ("All June I 
bound the rose in sheaves" : 

3 st. of 6) ... ... ... 87 

(19) Kudel to the Lady of Tripoli 88 

(49) Time's Revenges 90 

(18) Waring 93 



^ Alfred Tennyson, — a Selection from whose "Wotks o^ued >iXi^ ««ns& oil Moxxm't 
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Italy. 



Page 



99 



II 



(37) The Englishman in 

Piano di Sorrento ..^ ... 104 
(16) In a Gondola 116 

(40) Home-Thoughts, from abroad 
(Oh, to be in England) ... 127 

(41) Home-Thoughts, from the Sea 
(Nobly, nobly) 128 

(2') Romance from "Paracelsus." 
"Over the sea our galleys 
went "to "To mar our work 
—we cried" (IV. 451-523) 129 
Song from the Same. 
"Heap cassia, sandal-buds, 
&c.'* 16 lines (IV. 191-206) 182 
Song from the Same. 
"Thus the Mayneglideth." 
28 lines (V. 419-447) ... 133 
(7*) Romance from * * Pippa passes. " 
"A king lived long ago." 
3 sections (in Act II.) ... 135 
, Song from the Same. 

"The year *s at the Spring." 
8 lines (in the Proem) ... 137 

(81) Memorabilia ... 138 

(96) Popularity 139 

(35) Pictor Ignotus (Florence, 15—) 143 

(78) The Patriot. An old Story 146 

(79) Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha 148 
(99) A Grammarian's Funeral, 

shortly after the Revival of 
Learning in Europe ... 156 
(112) Abt Vogler, after he has been 
extemporising upon the 
Musical Instrument of his 
Invention 163 



(17) Artemis prologizes ... 
(70) "Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower came." (See Edgar's 
song in 'Xear*) 

(115) Caliban upon Setebos; or. 
Natural Theology in the 
Island 

(113) Rabbi ben Ezra 

(122) Apparent Failure 

(124) Eurydice to Orpheus. A Pic- 
ture by Frederick Leighton, 
A.R.A. ("But give them 
me, the mouth, the eyes, 
the brow ! " 1 stanza of 8, 
(tah ccb dd) ... 

(117) Prospice 

(52') Michelagnolo. From 'Christ- 
mas Eve and Blaster Day.' 
" Shall I be judged by only 
these?" 12 lines 

(104') Adapted from "One Word 
more. To E. B. B. London, 
September, 1855." [The 
original poem less the first 
2 line«, less sections 10, 11, 
12, and less 3 lines in § 14, 
'Karshook, Cleon, Norbert 
and the fifty.* *Not as 
Lippo, Rolano, or Andrea,' 
'Take and keep my fifty 
poems finished.' Also, *Pray 
you, look on these my men 
and women,* is alterd into 
'Pray you, take and keep 
my men and women.'] 
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171 



179 



188 
201 
212 



215 
216 
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218 



1872. A Selection from the Works of Robert Browning. With a Me- 
moir of the Author and Explanatory Notes. For the Use of 
Schools and Private Tuition. Edited by F. H. Ahn, Ph. Dr. 
Leipzig, Ernst Fleischer, 1872. 

1872. Sblbctions j prom | the Poetical Works | op | Robert 
Browning. | London: | Smith, Elder & Co., 15, Waterloo 
Place. I 1872. | p. i-xii, 1-348. 8vo.i [First Series.] 

» The Tauchnitz Selection of 1872, calld "The Poetical Works of Robert Brown- 
ing," vols. 1197, 1198 of the ** Collection of British Authors," contains: vol. i, 
p. 1-6 half-title, Portrait, title and contents ; (62) A SouVa Tragedy^ p. 7-43 ; 
(61) Zwria, p. 45-108; (63) Christmas-Me and Easter-Day ('Florence, 1850'), 
p. 109-188 ; Men and Women (* London and Florence, 184 — 185 — .') only the 12 
under that title in the '68 edition — (102) Transcendentalism, (76) A Contemporary, 
(17) Artemis, (64) Karshish, (4) Ajgricola, (35) Pictor Ignotus, (60) Fra Lippo, 
(82) Andrea del Sarto, (32) Bishop's Tomb, (80) Blougram, (94) Cleon, (19) Rudel, 
(104) One Word More,— altering KarshooA; to KarshisA in § 14,— p. 189-292. Is, 6d, 

vol. ii half-title, Title and Contents, p. 1-5 ; (88) In a Balcony (* Bagni di Lucca, 
1863 *), p. 7-38 ; Dramatis Personam (* London, 1864 *) ; Dramatic Bomances, p. 199- 
820.— (14) French Camp, (78) Patriot, (12) Last Duchess, (13) Count Oismond, 
(81) Boy and Angel (complete), (68) Instans Tyrannus, (66) Mesmerism, (60) Glove, 
(49) Time's Revenges, (36) Italian in England, (37) Englishman in Italy, (16) Gon^ 
dola, (18) Waring, (96) Twins, (72) Light Woman, (77) Last R\d^, (,^*l^ VSa^ ^^\> 
(33) Flight of the Duchess (all; a, b), (99) GTammamiv^a ¥wm\^, ^n>j^««^N5^^^ 
Tragedy.— 1 A 6d, Both a cheap Selection from BrovnAw^aN^oxVa ^\A ^ <2«^»a?i 
double-column Edition of them are sadly wanted in ¥.ug\aAiOL^ 



78 APPENDIX I. THE "SELECTIONS" (ill) OP 1872. 

" Dedicuteil to Alfred Tennyson. In Poetry — illustrious 
and consummate : In Friendship — Noble and sincere." 

[Forewonh<] " In the present selection from my poetry, 
there is an attempt to escape from the embarrassment of ap- 
pearing to pronounce upon what myself may consider the best 
of it. I adopt another principle ; and by simply stringinor to- 
gether certain pieces on the thread of an imagined personality, 
I present them in succession, rather as the natural development 
of a particular experience than because I account them the mo<t 
noteworthy portion of my work. Such an attempt was made 
in the volume of selections from the poetry of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning [see p. 61, note 2, above] : to which — ^in outward uni- 
foi*mity, at least — my own would venture to become a companion. 

" A few years ago, had such an opportunity presented itself, 
I might have been tempted to say a word in reply to the ob- 
jections my poetry was used to encounter. Time has kindly 
co-operated with my disinclination to write the poetry and 
the criticism besides. The readers I am at last privileged to 
expect, meet me fully half-way ; and if, from the fitting stand- 
point, they must still ** censure me in their wisdom,'* they have 
previously " awakened their senses that they may the better 
judge." Nor do I apprehend any more charges of being wil- 
fully obscure, unconscientiously careless, or perversely harsh. 
Having hitherto done my utmost in the art to which my life 
is a devotion, I cannot engage to increase the effort; but I 
conceive that there may be helpful light, as well as re- 
assuring warmth, in the attention and sympathy I gratefully 
acknowledge. R B." 

**L(mdo7i, May 14, 1872." 

[This book is, in the main, a reproduction of the Selections of 
1865.1 
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1877. [Selections in Osgood's U. S. A. * Vest-Pocket Series of Standard and 
Popular Authors. ' 1 6mo.] 
Favorite Poems. By Robert Browning. Illustrated. Boston : James 
R. Osgood and Company, Late Ticks or & Fields, and Fields, Osgood, 
k Co. 1877, p. i-viii, 9-96, with 7 poor woodcuts, paged. 
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(13) Count Gismond 
(38) The Lost Leader 

39 The Lost Mistress ... 
(22) The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

(1 4) Incident of the French Camp 
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(34) ** How they brought the Good 

News from Ghent to Aix " 

The " Lyrics of Life. Illustrated. With Portrait. 75 cents : Paper, 50 cents, 
advertized at the end of this vol. among Browning's Works," is not in the British 
Museum. It is a short set of Selections, I assume. The other books in the 
list, all 16mo, 1^ dollars a volume, are. Poems and Dramas, 2 vols. Sordello ; 
Strafford ; Christmas- Eve and Easter- Day, 1 vol. Dramatis Personse, 1 vol. Men 
and Women, 1 vol. The Ring and the Book, 2 vols. Balaustion's Adventure, 
1 voL Fifine at the Fair ; Prince Hohenstiel Schwangau ; Herv^ Riel, 1 vol. Red- 
Cotton Night-Cap Countiy, 1 vol. Aristophanes' Apology, 1 vol. The Inn Album, 
1 vol. Pacchiarotto, 1 vol. Complete Works, 13 vols. Cloth, $19. 50. The List, 
quotes undated opinions on Br.'s works from the London Mmminer, Bp. Gilbert 
Haven, James Russell Lowell, London AthenoBum^ FTestmi'asteT Reroiewi^ 15 «« ^wk 
Ghraphic, and Boston Advertiser. 
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Pisgah-Sights. 8 ("Good to 
forgive," the Proem to 'La 

Saisiaz') 

At the " Mermaid " 

House , 

Shop ... ... 

A Tale (" What a pretty tale 
you told me "). 18 stanzas 
of 6 : abcibec. (Epilogue to 
the Two Poets of Croisic, 
p. 193.) ... ... ... 



149 
151 
152 
153 
155 
158 
159 
166 
198 
211 
245 
297 
801 
324 
327 
382 
840 
845 
847 



850 
852 
859 
862 



867 



IL CHANGED RYMES AND FRESH LINES IN BORDELLO, 

Books I-VI, ed. 1863, 1868. 

BOOK I. 



ed. 1840. 
p. 13. 
. . . men's flesh is meant . . . 
Ecelin lifts tvjo writhen hands to pray 
At Oliero's convent tww : so place 
For AzzOf Lion of the 



ed. 1868, vol. ii. 
p. 13 



ed. 1863, vol. iii. 

p. 262. 
the mans flesh werU 
While his lord '^t^d writhen hands to 

pray» 
Lost at Oliero's convent. 

Hill-cats, face 

With f 68 Our] Axzo, our Gfuelf-Lion ! 



No lyme-changed or fresh line in Book II. 



' Proem to The Two Poets of Croisic^ p. 85. 



APP. II. FRESH BYMES AND LINES IN SORDELLO, 1863, BOOK III. 81 



ed. 1840. 
p. 97 



BOOK III. 

ed. 1863, vol. iii. 
p. 332 



ed. 1868, vol il 



A week since at Verona : and she wants and they want 



You doubtless to contrive the marriage' 

chants 
Ere Richard storms Ferrara." 



p. 102 
Romano's lord! That Chief — ^her chil- 
dren too— 1868, ii. 88. 



p. 108 
... A month since Oliero sunk 
All Ecelin that was into a Monk ; 
p. 113 



You doubtless to contrive the marriage- 

chant 
Ere Richard storms Ferrara." 
[New in 1863] Here ['68 Then] was 
told p. 83 

The tale from the beginning — how, made 

bold 
By Salinguerra's absence, Guelfs had 

burned 
And pillaged till he unawares returned 
To take revenge : how Azzo and his friend 
Were doing their endeavour, how the end 
Of the siege was nigh, and how the Count, 

released 
From furtlier care, would with his mar- 

riage-feast 
Inaugurate a new and better rule. 
Absorbing thus Romano. 

"Shall I school 
p. 84 
My master," added Naddo, "and suggest 
How you may clothe in a poetic vest 
p. 333] These doings at Verona « 
p. 337 p. 88 

Mine and Romano's? Break the first 

wall throughj 
Tread o'er the ruins of the Chief, supplant 
His sons beside, still, vainest were the 
vaunt : 
p. 342 p. 93 

A month since at Oliero siunk 
All that was Ecelin into a monk ; 
p. 346 p. 97 



In * 'Charlemagne, "/or i?wto?ic«, dreamed In "Charlemagne," (his poem, dreamed 



divine 
In every point except one restive line 



divine 
In every point except one silly line 



{Those daughters!) — what significance About tlie restiff davLghtGTs) — what may 



may lurk 



lurk 



In that ? My life commenced before that In that ? " " My life commenced before 



work. 
Continues after it, as on 1 fare 



this work," 
{So I interpret the significance 
Of the hard's start aside and look askance 
My life continues after : on I fare 

p. 347 p. 98 

To meditate with us eternal rest. 
Strike sail, slip cable ! here the galley *s And partnership in all his life has 



p. 113-14 
To meditate with us eternal rest f 



moored. 



p. 116 



found?'" 

*Tis but a sailor's promise, weather-bound 
* Strike sail, slip cable, here the bark be 
moored, 
p. 349 p. 100 



{at home we dizen scholars, chiefs and For, th^ise in evidence, you clearlier claim 



kings. 

But in this magic weather hardly clings 
The old garb gracefully : Venice, a type 

BBOWXINQ, 2, 



A like garb for the rest, — groAX all, the 

same 
As these my peosauls. I o&k ^jwAiK wtv^ 
strengtJl 



82 APP. II. FRESH RTMB8 AND LINBS IN SORDKLW, 1883, BK8. Ill, lY. 



ed. 1840. 



p. 116-117 
Or stay me, thrid her cross canals alone, 
As hinder Life wluU seems the single good 
Sole purpose, one thing to he understood 
Of Li/e)-^best, be they Peasants, be they 

Queens, 
Take them, / say, made happy any 

means, 

p. 120 
A hungry sun above us, sands among 

p. 127 
In unezpanded infancy, assume 
Yourself nor misconceive my portraiture 



ed. a863, vol. iil ed. 1868, vol. ii. 

And health for each of you, not more — cU 

length 
Grown toise, who asked ai home thai the 

whole race 
Might add the spirit* s to the body's grace. 
And all be Ci^ned out cls chiefs and 

bards. 
But in this magic weather one discards 
Much old requirement, Venice seems a 
type 
p. 349-50 p. 101 

Or keep me to the unchoked canals alone. 
As hinder Life the evil with the good 
Which make up Living, rightly under- 
stood. 
Only, do finish something! Peasants, 

queens, 
Take them, made happy by whatever 



means 



f 



p. 353 p. 104 1 

A hungry sun above us, sands that bung 

p. 358 p. 109 

In unexpanded infancy, unless . . . 
But that's the story,— -dull enough, con- 

fessf 
There might be fitter subjects to allure; 
Still, neither misconceive my portraiture 



BOOK IV. 



p. 141 
What booted scattered brilliances f the 

mind 
Of any nurriber he might hope to bind 

And stamp with his own thought, how- 

e*er august 
If all the rest should grovel in the dust ? 

p. 142 
With good to them as well, and he 
should be 

Rejoiced thereat, and if, as formerly 

He sighed the merry time of life must 
fleet 

else why are 
The great ado 
p. 146 



A drear vast presence-chamber roughly 

set 
In order for this morning's use ;. you met 

' On p. 106 is A misprint in a ryme ; * She shut[s] 



p. 370 p. 120 

What booted scattered units? here a 

mind 
And there, which might repay his own to 

find 
And stamp and use? — a few, howe'er 

august 
If all the rest were grovelling in the 

dust f 
p. 370 p. 121 

With iiuiiderUal good to them as well 
And tha^ mankinds delight toould help 

to swell 
His oton. So if he sighed, as formerly 

p. 371 
Because the merry time of life must fleet 

p. 122 
why the jar 
Else — ^the ado 

p. 374 p. 125 

These spokesmen for the Kaiser and the 

Pope 
This incarnation of the People's hope, 
Sordello, all the say of ectch woe said 
And Salinguerra sat, himself instead 
Of these to talk with, lingered musing yet 
Twas a drear vast presence-chamber 

roughly set 
In order for the morning's use ; full face 



APP. II. FAESU RYMBS AND LIKES IN SORDELLO, 1863, BOOK IV. 83 



ed. 1840. 



Tho grliu black twy-necked eagle 



p. 149 
Therefore he smiled 
p. 150 

Straight a meeting of old men : 
[t 1868, Salinguerra'a] 

The Lomhard eagle of the azure sphere 
With Italy to build in, builds he here ? 
This deemed — the other owned upo^ii 

advice — 
A third reflected on the matter twice 
p. 152 

When, as its Podestk 
Regaled him at Vicenza, Este^ there 



"With Boniface beforehand, each aware 
p. 152 

deep sunkf 
A very pollard mortised in a trunk 

Which Arabs out of wantonTies* contrive 
Shall dtoindle, that the alien stock may 
thrive 



p. 153 
Only, Eoman Salinguerra screens. 



Heinrich vfos somewhat of the tardiest 

To comprehend. 

p. 154 
In contracts, while through Arab lore, 
deter 



p. 156 
now "dage, sue peace, but pea4!e 



ed. 1863, vol. iii. ed. 1868, vol. ii. 

The Kaiser's ominous sign-mark had 

first place J 
The crowned grim twy-necked eagle 

p. 376-7 p. 127-8 

ffow his life-streams rolling arrived at 

last 
At the barrier^ whence, were it once over- 

past 
They wauld emerge, a river to the end. 
Gathered themselves up, paused, badefaie 

befriend. 
Took the leap, hung a minute at the 

height. 
Then fell ba^ck to oblivion infinite : 
Therefore he smiled, 
p. 378 p. 129 

Straight a meeting of old men : 
'* Old Salingu^rraf dead, his heir a boy, 
** What if we change our ruler and deooy 
The Lombard eagle of the azure sphere. 
With Italy to build in, fix him. here 
Settle the city's troubles in a trice t 
For private wrong, let public good 

suffice ! " 
p. 379 p. 130 

When the Podestk 
Ecelin, at Vicenza, called his friend 
Tourello thither, what could be their end 
But to restore the GhibelUns* late Head, 
The Kaiser helping? He urith most to 

dread 
From vengean/x and reprisal, Azzo, 

there 
With Boniface beforehand, as aware 
p. 380 p. 131 

which shrunk 
As the other prospered — mortised in his 

trunk ; 
Like a dwarf palm which wanton Arabs 

foil 
Of bearing its ovm proper wine and oil, 
By grafting into it the stranger-vine, 
Which sucks its hca>rt out, sly and ser- 

pentiiie 
p. 381 p. 132 

** Only, why is it Salinguerra screens 
Hiinself behind Romano ? — him we bade 
Enjoy our shine H the fromJt, nm seek the 

shade ! " 
— Asked Heinrich, somewhat of the 

tardiest 
To comprehend. 

p. 382 p. 133 

In contracts with him, while, si7ice Arab 

lore 
Holds the stars* secret— ^take one trouble 

moi'e 
And master it ! *Tis done^ and 7U)W deter 
p. Z^Z \,^^^ 

now CTmg|& toT ^«sv.vi.ft, «»3kft '<^^»Rft 
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ed. 1840. 

At price of all advantage ; therefore cease 

The fortunes of Romano ! 

p. 158 
Twas leaned in the embisisare presently 

p. 166 
Enormons water current, his sole track 

p. 167 
As though it bore a burden, which could 
tame 

p. 171 
And structures that inordinately glow 



ed. 1863. ed. 1868, voL ii 

At price of past gain, bar of fresh increase 
To the fortunes of Romano. 

p. 385 p. 136 

'Twas leaned in the embrasure dbsinlly 

p. 391 p. 142 

Enormous watercourse which guides him 
back 
p. 393 p. 144 

As though it bore up, helped some haXf- 
orbed flame 
p. 396 p. 147 

New structures, tliat inordinately glow, 
Subdued^ brought back to harmony , made 

ripe 
By many a relic of the archetype 
Extant for wonder ; every upstart church 
Thai hoped to leave old temples in the 
lurch 



BOOK V (collated by the Rev. T. W. Carson). 



p. 173-4 He that sprawls 

On aught but a stibodium suffers . . . 

goose, 
Put^^ our lustral vase to such an use ? 

p. 175 
And Rome *s accomplished ! Better (say 

you) merge 
At once all workmen in the demiurge, 
All epochs in a life-time, and all tasks 
In one : undoubtedly the city basks 

p. 176 Sordello, wake ! 



Where is the Vanity ? 
p. 177-8 

An elder poet *s in the younger's place — 

Take Nina's strength — but lose Alcama's 
grace? 

Each neutralizes each then I gaze your 
fill; 

^esivcli further, and the past presents you 
still 

New Ninas, Tvew Alcamas, time's mid- 
night 

Concli^vng, — better say its crenlight 

Ofjresterda^. Koii, now, in this reaped 



p. 398 He that sprawls 

On aught but a stibadium . . . whaJt his 

dues 
Who puts the lustral vase to such an use? 

p. 400 
That toay was Rome buHt, "Better, 

(say you) merge 
At once all workmen in the demiurge. 
All epochs in a life-time, every task 
In one ! " So should the sudden city bask 

p. 401 " Sordello, wake ! 

God has conceded two sights to a man — 
One, of Tnen's whole work, tim^s com- 

pleted plan, 
The other of the minute's work, mail's 

first 
Step to the plan's completeness : what 's 

dispersed 
Save hope of that supreme step which, 

descried 
Earliest, was meant still to remain 

untried 
Only to give you heart to take your oum 
Step, and there stay — leaving the rest 

alone? 
Where is the Vanity ? 

p. 402 
An elder poet in the younger's place. — 
Nina's the strength — but Alcamo's the 

gi*ace: 
Each neutralizes each then ! Search your 

fill; 
Vou get no whole and perfect Poet — ^still 

New Ninas, Alcamos, till time's mid- 
night 

Sho'ouds all — or better say, the shutting 
light 

Of a /orgotteu ^^s-lciu^a^ . Thjsscelk 
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ed. 1840. 

Of benefitting people (to reject 

TJie favour of your fearful ignorance 

A thousand phantasms eager to advance, 

Refer you but to those within your reach) 

Were you the first who goty to icse plain 

speech, 
The Multitude to be materialized ? 

p. 180 
The couple there alone help Gregory ? 
Hark — ^from the hermit Peter's thin sad 
cry 
p. 181 

trail plenteous o'er the ground 
Vine-like, produced by joy and sorrow, 
whence 



Unfeeling and yet feeling, strongest 

thence : 
p. 183 
Rather than doing these : now — fancy's 

trade 
[Is ended, mind, nor one half may evade] 

p. 191 
And round those three the People formed 
a ring, 



Suspended their own vengeance, chose 
await 
p. 194 
Now, whether he came near or kept aloof, 



Those forms unalterable first to last 
Proved him her copy, not the protoplast 

p. 196. 

Will dawns above us. But so mtLck to 
win 
Ere that ! A lesser rowndqf steps within 
The last, 

p. 197 
Which evil is, which good, if I allot 
Vour Hell, the Purgatory, Heaven ye wot, 

p. 201 
Say there *8 a thing in prospect, must 
diBgrace 



ed. 1863. 

Every ideal workman — (to reject 
In favour of your fearful igiiomnco 
The thousand phantasms eager to ad- 

vauce, 
And point you but to those within your 

reach) — 
Were you the first who brought — (in 

modem speech) 
The Multitude to be materialized f 

p. 404 
Do the popes coupled there help Gregory 
Alone? Hark fi-om the hermit Peter's 

cry. 
p. 405 

trail o'er the ground — 
Shall I say, gourd-like ? — not theflotoer's 

display 
Nor the root*s prowess, but the plenteous 

way 
0' the plant — produced by joy and 

sorrow, whence 
Unfeeling and yet feeling, strongest 

thence ? 
p. 406 
Rather than doing these, in days gone by. 
But all is changed the moment you descry 
Mankind as half yourself, — then fancy's 

trade [&c.] 
p. 414 
And round those three the people formed 

a ring, 
Of visionary judges whose award 
He recognized in full— faces thai barred 
Henceforth return to the old careless life. 
In whose great presence, therefore, his 

first strife 
For their sake must not be ignobly fought. 
All these at once approved of him, he 

thought. 
Suspended their own vengeance, chose 

await 
p. 416 
Now whether he carae near or kept aloof 
The several forms he longed to imitate. 
Not there the kingship lay, he sees too late. 
Those forms, unalterable first as last. 
Proved him her copier, not the proto- 
plast, 
p. 418 
Will dawns above us ! All then is to 

win 
Save that ! ffow much for me, then t 

Where begin 
My work? 

p. 418 
Which sinner is, which saint, if I allot 
Hell, Purgatory, Heaven, a blaze or blot 

p. 422 
Say thexo *a a. priae Vcv Yc^«^<i\.^ \q»j^ 

diBgracQ 
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e«l. 1840. 

Betide competitors ? An obscure place 



p. 202 this badge alone 

Makes you Romano's Head — the Lom- 
bard's Curb 

Tunis on your neck which would, on 
mine, disturb 
p. 204 

From wandering after his heritage 

Lost once and lost for aye — w^ could 
engage 

That deprecating glance ? 

p. 212 a spark 

r the stone, and whirl of some loose 
embossed thong 

That crashed against the angle aye so 
long 

BOOK VI (coUated by 

p. 221 
That buckler *s lined with many a Giant's 

beard 
Ere long, Porphyrio, be the lance btU 
reared, 
p. 222 
Lames barefoot Agathon. 



Oh, people, urge 
Your claims ! for thus he ventured to the 
verge 
p. 223 
— Buds blasted, but of breathe more like 

perfume* 
Than Naddo's staring nosegay's carrion 
bloom*, 
p. 225 
Or might impede that Guelf rule, it 

behoved 
You, for the Then's sake, hate what lum 
you loved, 
p. 240 
Exciting discontent, had saxest quelled 
The Body if aspiring it rebeUec?.* 

p. 248-9 
You hear its one tower left, a belfry, 
toll- 



ed. 1863. 

Betide competitors, unless they style 
Themselves Romano f Were it worth my 

while 
To try my own luck! But an obsciure 

place 
p. 423 ** This badge alone 

Makes you Romano's Head — beco^nes su- 
perb 
On your bare neck, which would, on 

mine, disturb 
p. 425 
From wandering after his heritage 
Lost once and lost for aye — and why that 

rage, 
That deprecating glance ? 

p. 431 a spark 

r the stone, and whirl of some loose 

embossed throng 
That crashed against the angle aye so 

long. 

the Rev. T. W. Carson). 

p. 438 
That buckler 's lined with many a giant's 

beard 
Ere long, champion, be the lance up- 
reared, 
p. 439 
Lames barefoot Agathon : this felled, 

we *ll try 
The picturesque achievements by and by — 
Kext life ! " 

Ay, rally, mock, oh People, urge 
Your claims ! — ^for thus he ventured, to 
the verge 
p. 440 
— Buds blasted, but of breath more like 

perfume 
Than Naddo's staring nosegay's carrion 
bloom : 
p. 441 
Or might impede the Guelf rule, m/ust be 

vioved 
Now, for the Then's sake, — ha.ting what 
you loved, 
p. 454 
Exciting discontent, or snrelier quell 
The body if, aspiring, it rebel ? 

p. 461 
You hear its one tower left, a belfry, 
toll - 



^ In p. 246, as occasionally elsewhere. Browning treats the inflectional s as 
nothing in his rymes : 

The life-cord prompt enough whose last fine threads 
You fritter : so, presiding his board-head .... 
p. 251 A tree that covets fruitage and yet tastes 
Never itself, itself — had he embraced .... 

They are not changed in the Works of 1863, p 459, p. 463, or in the Works of 1868, 
/?- £JI, p. 215, 



APP. III. SAMPLE OF OHANOBS IN PARACELSUS, ecL 1835 & ed. 1863. 87 

The earthquake spared it last year, 

laying Jiai 
The rnodem church beneath, — no harm 
in that! 
Chenips the contomacioas grasshopper, Cherups the contumacious grasshopper, 



III. SAMPLE OF THE END-CHANGED, FRESH, AND LEFT- 
OUT LINES IN " PAEACELSUS;' eds. 1835 & 1863. 

BY THE REV. T. W. CARSON. 



ed. 1863, voL iii. 
Omitted, 



ed. 1835. 

pp. vii-ix. Introduction in prose [p. 38, 

above], 
p. 1. Scene Wiii-tzburg ; a garden in the p. 1. Scene, Wiirtzburg ; a garden in 

environs. 1507. the environs, 1612, 

p. 3. Those creatdng trees bent with p. 2. Nor blame those creaking trees 



their fruit— and see 



bent with their fruit. 



p. 3. Shall vex that ash that overlooks p. 3. Shall vex that ash which overlooks 



the rest, 

p. 4. but you 

Shall be reminded to predict sotm 

great 
Success to me. 



you both, 
pp. 3, 4. but you 

Shall be reminded to predict to me 

Some great success ! 

p. 4. The beings I hest love so taell p. 4. The beings I love best, shut in so 

shut in well. 

p. 5. Itself in them — assured how well p. 4. Itself in them, assured how well 

they are. they/ard. 

p. 6. One scarce aware of all the joys he p. 4. One scarce aware of all the joys / 

quits. quit, 

p. 6. And when he learns p. 6. When Festu^ learns 

That every common sight he can ThaXeyery common pleasure o/ the 



enjoy 



world 



tn view. 



Oh, one day 
You shall be very proud/ Say 
on, diQM friends I 



p. 6. He may convince himself, that, p. 5. He may convince himself that, this 

knowing this, 
p. 7. Oh you shall p. 6. 

Be very proud one day / . . say on, 

de&r friend, 
Talk volumes, I shall still be in 

arrear. 
Fest. In truth? 'Tis for my proper 

peace, indeed. 
Rather than yours — for vain it 

looks to seek 
To stay your course — the last hope* 

/ conceived 
Are fading even now. Old storie* 

teU 
p. 8. — and still desist p. 6. 

No whit from projects where they 

have no part. 
Par. Alas ! as I forbode, this 

weighty talk 
Has for its end no other than to 

revive . . . 
Fest. A soUtary briar, &c. 



Fest. In truth? 'Tis for my proper 

S3ace, indeed, 
er than yours: for vain all 
projects seem 
To stay your course : / said my 

latest hope . 
Is fading even now. A story tell*. 

—and yet desist 
No whit from projects where re^^ose 

'nor love 
Have part. 
Par. Ofice more / Alas ! as I 

forbode. 

Fest. A solitary briar^ &c. 



p. 8. I would liave hved their life, and p. 1. 1 N»o\!ML>MKs^\!LN^^^^'^>^issSL 



striven ibeir strife — 



died >i)aftM deoXU, 



Aff. in, SAMl'LJS Ur UUAAUte^ ^ 



1835. 

Eluding Destiny, if that might 
he — 
9. Fbst. When yon ihall 

Have learrCd my purpose . . . 
Par. Lecintd it ? I can say 

Beforehand all this conference mil 
produce, 
). 9. Of our beHtfin what is man's true 
end 
And God*s apparent will— no two 

^ths ever 
Agreed as ours agree: next, each 

allows 
Theee points are no mere visionary 

truths: 
But, once determined, it remains 

alone 
To act upon them straight as best 
we may : 
p. 10. The path which God's will seems 
to authorize — 
A broad plan : vague and HI de- 
fined enough, 
But courting censure and im- 

r>loring aid. 
Well, he discerns, &c. 
p. 10. That we devote ourselves wholly 
to God 
Is in a life as though no God 
there were: 
p. IL — or find vut 

How else they may be satiated : 
but this 



Ambiguous warfare wearies . . . 
Fest. Not so much 
p. 11. Par. Choose your 2?ar*y* 

p. 12. Nor shrink when they point on- 
ward — ^nor spy out. 
pp. 12, 13. Am I aware your passionate 
heart has long 
Kourish'd. and has at length 

matured, a plan 
To give yourself up wholly to one 

end, 
I will not speak of Einsiedeln ; 

*twas as 
I had been bom your elder by 
some years, 
p. 13. As you had your own soul: ac- 
cordingly 
I could go further hack, and tragic 

each lough 
^^this vnae-hranching tree eveti 



etL 1863, ToL iiL 

Lost in their ranks, eluding 

destiny: 
p. 7. Fkst. When yon deign 

To hear my purpose . . . 
Pab. Hear it ? I can say 

Beforehand all this evening's con- 

ference! 
pp. 7, 8. Of our best scheme of life, what 

is man's end^ 
And what God's will ; no two 

^ths e'er agreed 
As his with mine. Next, each 

q/'iM allows 



Faith should be acted on as best 
we may : 
p. 8. The path which God's will seems 
to authorize: 



Well, he discerns, &c 
p. 8. That we devote ourselves to God, 
is seen 
In living just as if no Qod. iher& 
were; 
p. 9. — Say how soon 

Fouler satiates these, or lust or 

gold; I kiuno 
The world! s cry well, and how to 

ansiDer it! 
But this ambiguous warfare .... 
Fest. Wearies so. 

p. 9. Par. Choose vour side^ 

p. 9. Nor shrink when tney point on- 
ward, nor espy, 
p. 10. Am I aware your passionate heart 
long since 
Gave birth to, nourished, and at 
length matures 



This scheme. I will not speak 

of Einsiedeln, 
Where I vxxs bom your elder by 

some years, 
p. 10. As you had your own soul and 

those intents 



APP. IV. CRITICISMS OF BROWNING'S WORKS, 1833-40. 89 

L 1835. ed. 1863, vol. iii. 

Which fiU'd yojL, Which filled it. 

. 13. A portion of nis lore — and not the p. 10. A portion of his lore : and not 

dullest one yotUh 

p. 13, 14. Now, jiist 08 well have I p. 10. Now, this new ardour which sup- 
descried the groiPth plants the old, 

Of this new ardour which sup- 
plants the old : 

. 15. This purpose, with the sages of p. 11. This purpose, with the sages of 

old Time, the Fast, 

. 15. Devotion shall sustain or s?iall p. 12. Devotion to sustain jou or betray; 
undo you : 
This you intend. Thus you aspire. 



IV. TRIAL-LIST OF CRITICISMS AND NOTICES OF 

BROWNING'S WORKS, &c. 

Maiiily from Mr. Shepherd's ( — S) and Mr. Carson's ( — C) MS. or materials. The 

opinions exprest under C are mine. — F. J. F. ) 

833. W. J. Fox reviewd Pauline in *The Monthly Magazine,' New Series, vol. 
vii. p. 254-262. See the quotation, p. 41 above, in the note. 

835. (John Forster, in) *The Examiner,* Sept. 6, 1835, "p. 563-5, on Paracelsus. 
** It is ^ome time since we read a work of more unequivocal power than this. 
We conclude that its author is a young man, as we do not recollect his having 
published before. If so, we may safely predict for him a brilliant career, if he 
continues true to the present promise of his genius. He possesses all the 
elements of a fine poet.' 

835. 'Monthly Repository,* November, No. 107, p. 716-727, review oi Paracelsus 
[by W. J. Fox]. 

836. (John Forster) 'New Monthly Magazine,* March, vol. xlvi. No. clxxxiii. p. 
289-308. "Evidences of a New Genius for Dramatic Poetry.— No. 1." On 
* Paracelsus. By Robert Browning.' ** This is the simple and unaffected title 
of a small volume, which was published some half-dozen months ago, and which 
opens a deeper vein of thought, of feeling, and of passion, than any poet has 
attempted for years. Without the slightest hesitation we name Mr. Robert 
Browning at once with Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth (p. 289). . . . Mr. 
Browning is a man of genius, he has in himself all the elements of a great poet, 
philosophical as well as dramatic " (p. 290). . . 

836. J. Heraud. 'Eraser's Magazine,' March. " Asinarii Scenici," p. 363-374, are 
on Para/ielsus. 

836. [Two] Sonnets to the Author of Paracelsus. 'New Monthly Magazine* 
(London : Henry Colbum), September, 1836 (vol. xlviii. p. 48). — S. 

837. 'Edinburgh Review,' July, No. 123, vol. Ixv. p. 132-151, on Strafford, 
Fault-finding, with a little patronising. 

837. For Macready's production of Browning's Strafford^ at Dniry Lane, on May 1, 
see his (Macready s) * Reminiscences,' ed. Pollock, 1875, ii. 54-67, and the Daily 
and other Papers of the time. There are many short notices of Br. in vol. ii. 

837. Browning's Straffordy a Tragedy. ' Edinburgh Review,' July 1837 (vol. Ixvi. 
pp. 132-151).— S. 

840. 'Revue des deux Mondes.* 4"* Serie. Tome xxii. l"Avril 1840, p. 127- 
133. Philar^te CJhasleson ParacelsuSf in an article '* De I'art dramatique et du 
Theatre actuel en Angleterre. icoie Sentimentale. — ^feole Metaphysique. — 
icole Archaique. Sheridan Enowles. — Robert Browning. — Henri Home. — 
Leich Hunt. — Edouard Lytton Bulwer." * Paracelse^ oeuvre <yii ^tte^ comxsvA 
on le voit, toutes les traces d'un esprit sup^iieuT, TQaiAa , . lii^ «ib w^'^^tn^^ ^ 
drame que par son titre. ' 
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1841. Alfred Domett's Lines to R. B., 1841, on a wretched reviewer of Pippa Passes : 
see under 1877, p. 103, below. 

1842. Charles Dickens on Browning's tragedy of The Blot in the 'Scutcheorij in a 
letter to John Forster, dated 26th Nov. 1842. See Forster's * Life of Charles 
Dickens/ Book iv. § i. — S. It is full of the wannest praise. 

1843. For Macready's production of Browning's Blot in the 'Scutcheon, at Druiy 
Lane, on Feb. 11, see Macready's 'Reminiscences,' ed. Pollock, 1876. 

1844. * A New Spirit of the Age.'» Rlited by R. H. Home, author of * Orion.' 
London : Smith, Elder and Co., 1844. The section devoted to Robert Browning 
occupies pp. 163-186 of the second volume. The notice is accompanied by a por- 
trait engraved by J. C. Arraytage, with facsimile of the poet's autograph.—-^. 

1846. Walter Savage Landor's 14-line blank-verse Poem "CCCXIll. To Robert 
Browning," in Works, 1846, ii. 673, coL 1, Miscellaneous Poems, or Works 
and Life, 1876, viil 162-3. 

**.... Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walkt along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse " 

1846. Browning's Poems. * Papers on Literature and Art.' By S. Margaret Fuller. 

Part II. London : Wiley and Putnam, 1846, pp. 31-45.— -S. Of some interest. 
1848. Browning's Plays and Poems. By James Russell Lowell. 'North American 

Review* (Boston), April 1848, vol. Ixvi. pp. 367-400. — S. A good article. 

1848. Poems, rev. by C. R. Smith, in *The Christian Fzaminer' (Boston, U.S. A.), 
p. 361. 

1849. * Eclectic Review,' London, 4th Series, xxvi. 203-214, on 1. the Poems, 
2 vols. 1849, and 2. Sordello. 1840. A sympathetic and excellent review. 
" The higher the poetry, the fuller, deeper, its spirit, the more consummate 
and individual its expression, the fewer those competent to receive and welcome 
it, and the greater the obstacles to its reception, even among these (p. 204) . . . 
in the right apprehension and faithful account of contemporaneous greatness, 
consists the highest work of criticism properly so called {ih.) . . . Without study, 
actual honjd-jide study, his [R.B.'s] poetry must remain caviare to the most 
intelligent reader . . . Yet, to our mind, this is a great and original poet . . . 
His poetic genius is essentially recondite ; and its expression could be nothing 
less ... his assuredly must rank as a new manifestation of poetic art. Witn 
no modern poet are we conversant, in whom less of resemblance to others can 
be traced. None stands more absolutely self-entire and independent. It is 
plain, that to he genuine and true, was, rightly, his great aim. That the 
realization should square with every chance reader's apprehension, rested not 
with him. Popular or not, he must be a poet after his own fashion, if at all 
(p. 206) . . . Those very poems, such as Soi'dello, Pippa Passes, in respect to 
which, the loudest complaints of obscurity have been raised, are precisely 
those, in which the fullest wealth of poetry, the highest creative power, have 
been realized (p. 207) . . . Robert Browning is not one whom we can recommend 
to the readers of poetry at their ease : gentlemen who would have their hour's 
amusement out of their poet ... we should doubt whether any could be com- 
petent to speak of Browning, till having given him a second reading ; or fully 
to estimate him till after, at least, three readings (p. 208) . . . We ourselves 
must confess to having gone through our first reading of Sordello with 
feelings, for the most part, of unmingled perplexitj^ occasionally passing in*^o 
angry desi)air. Not till we had entered on the second reading, did we begin 
to apprehend its scope or unity, or see the exceeding beauty of its parts. 
But now, in its subtle, yet broadly-marked developement of character — whether 
drawn at full, as of the dreamy, irresolute aspirer, Sordello himself, or of the 
showy, prompt, decisive man of action, the warrior Salinguerra — or sketched 

* **The mottoes [to the accounts of the living authors described in this Book], 
which are singularly happy and appropriate, were for the most part supplied by 
M/ss Barrett and Rohert Browning, then unknown to each other." — Letters of 
^/zzade^A Barrett Browning . . to R. H. Home, ed. S. 'R.T.— Msi^e^T, 1877, i. 136. 
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in brief, at few and slight touches, as of the glorious creature Pahna — afar-off 
shining in the poet's golden shadowing of her beauty, spiritual and material — and 
of the fervent poet, Eglamour, type of his class ; in its consummate wealth of 
general purely poetic thought, and imaginative beauty, overflooding the whole, 
the poem stands before us as the most splendid representative conceivable, of 
all that can be attained by the union, with the purely poetic embodiment of 
highest thoughtful aspiration — of the fullest luxury of glowing and passionately 
imaginative vitality (p. 210) . . . Commencing with S&rdellOj and thence pass- 
ing to . . . Paracelsus . . . from these, to the indeterminate drama, so original and 
deep-reaching, of Plppa Pousses and A Soul's Tragedy ; and from these, to the 
rich suggestive gallery of minor dramatic sketches ... as the Madhouse Cells, 
Pictor IgnotuSi St. Praa^ed's Churchy The Confessional, The last Ihichess; 
. . . how shall we convey to those unfamiliar with it, any sense of the wealth 
herein comprised : the large, many-fronted embodiment of human thought, 
and feeling, and aspii-ation, the new world of beauty, directly, or suggestively, 
in it opened up — the significance of life, actual, or dreamed, laid bare before us ? 
(p. 211) . . . In Browning's unformal drama we find the highest success of 
poetic and creative power achieved ; in nearly all his lyrics, so living and deeply 
suggestive ; and in the Pippa Passes. In the latter, where the young girl 
Pippa, on her year's holiday from silk-weaving, during the course of her 
pleasure-ramble unconsciously influences, through her innocent songs, the 
various groups of human life she passes ; — the adulterous blood-stained lovers, 
the dreaming artist, the scheming Italian patriot, the crafty churchman ; in 
this full, shifting drama, we have a deeper, truer dramatic exposition, a larger 
range, and more completely developed . . . than is to be met with throughout 
the entire series of the poet's professed plays " (p. 212). By Cyrus Edmunds. 

*■ S49. * The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, Science, and Art,* December, 
1849, vol. xviii, no. 4, p. 453-469. Reprint of The English Peview'a article 
on ** Robert Browning's Poems ", — a review of the Poems, 2 vols. 1849. ** Mr. 
Browning is not a poet who can be done justice to in a few words. He must 
be illustrated and elucidated with care. No author more requires interpreters 
to stand between him and the public : and where, in the present dearth of 
taste or common sense in the critical world, . . . are we to look for such inter- 
preters ? Mr. Browning must bide his time, secure of his own greatness, and of 
the world's awaking sooner or later to a just appreciation of it." . . p. 469, col. 1. 

^B49. 'The Living Authors of England.' By Thomas Powell. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1849. The chapter on 'Robert Browning' occupies pp. 
71-86 of the volume. In the course of Mr. Powell's notice, the poem of Pauline 
is mentioned. The writer, who was personally acquainted with Mr. Browning 
(to whom he dedicated one of his dramatic pieces), speaks also of some "trans- 
lations from Horace," done "in his eighth year," and "remarkable for that 
peculiarity of mirth which he has since carried out to a fatal mannerism." 
Some curious biographical and personal particulars are given. — S. See p. 92. 

^850, Jime 1. Littell's 'Living Age,' Boston, U.S.A., No. 315, xxv. 403-9, on 
Christmas-Eve a7id Easter- Day. " the book before us can hardly be received 
but as an expression of the writer's spiritual experiences in their utmost force 
and intensity ..." Lord, I believe ! Help thou my unbelief! " exclaims the 
inspired writer ; and the purpose of the poem is to express belief in Christianity, 
not without doubts, but against doubts. Between him who discards faith 
altogether and him who yields it up into others' keeping, between the infallible 
and the infidel, Mr. Browning takes his stand ; to declare with all humility his 
acceptance of the truth, that only from uncertainty can genuine faith be born, 
that only from modesty and self-distrust can spring true resolution and self- 
reliance, and that the materials for a temple to God's service are to be wrought 
out in human life, amid all its pains and its weaknesses, its "darkness, hunger, 
toil, distress " (p. 403) . . . Mr. Browning . . . will yet win and wear his laurel, 
and be admitted for what he truly is, one of the most original poets of his time. 
He is equally a master of thought and emotion, and joins to a rare ^ower of 
imaginative creation, that which is still more lateVy towvv^ Sxi \v\vvQrcL^^*'NX« — 
the aahtlest power of mental reasouing and anaVym. O^et >i>Ckft VasJvxv^ftK^ 
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of language he exerts the most facile mastery, and few poets have moved with 
such free and flowing step through the most complicated word-mazes of muAC 
and measure " (p. 409). 

1851. A second edition of Mr. Powell's volume of 1849 appeared in London two years 
later (under the title of * Pictures of the Living Authors of Britain.' By Thomas 
Powell, author of ' Pictures of the Living Authors of America.' London : Par- 
tridge and Oakey, 1861), in which the notice of Browning occupies pp. 61-76. 
— S. (It contains the anecdote of Douglas Jerrold and Sardello. — T. W. C.) 

1861. * Revue des deux Mondes.' er* Sine. Tome xL 16 Aoftt 1861, p. 661-689. 
Article hy J. Milsaud (of Dijon, to whom the revized 1863 edition of Sordello 
is dedicated, and whose review * may still be read with advantage.' — E. Dowden, 
1867), on *La Poesie Anglaise depuis Byron.* [I. Alfred Tennyson.] II. 
Robert Browning. 1. PoemSj 2 vols. [1849] ; 2. Christmas- Eve and Easter- 
Day, 1850. "M. Browning . . est de la famille des Milton plutdt que des 
Shakspeare . . . . M. Browning est un Hercule . . je ne m'^tonnerais pas que 
M. Browning fut reserve h, iinir par la poesie ^pique. . . Son g&nie d lui, eest 
de , . , revoir dans chaque fait un ahr4ge de la creation ... Do tous les pontes 
que je sache il est le plus capable de resumer les conceptions de la religion, de 
la morale et de la science theorique de notre epoque, en Icur donnant un corps 
pNoetique, je veux dire des formes qui soient le oeau appropri^ k ces abstrac- 
tions. . ." M. Milsand wrote another review of Browning, but where, I do 
not know. 

1863. * An Essay on the characteristic errors of our most distinguished living poets.' 
By Nicholas J. Gannon. Dublin : W. B. Kelly, 8 Grafton St., 1863 [a pam- 
phlet, pp. 1-49]; pp. 26-32 deal with the incomprehensibility, &c. of R. B. — C. 

1853. *Six Months in Italy.* By George Stillman Hillard, 2 vols, [of Boston, 
America]. London : Murray, 1863, vol. i. pp. 139-40. 'Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning,' a personal description. — C. See * Personal Notices ' below, p. 108. 

1863. 'Thalatta: a Book for the Sea-side.* Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, 
1863. Motto. " God's own profound 

Was above me, &c." 
p. 99, "Night and Morning." p. 197-9, "The Sad Rhyme." 

** Over the sea our galleys went 
With cleaving prows, &c."— C. 

1866. Browning's Men and Wovien, 1866. *The Rambler,' 1856, vol. v. pp. 64-71. 
This review is said to have been written by Cardinal Wiseman, the original of 
Bishop Blougram. See above, p. 64, note 2. 

1856. George Brimley. 'Eraser's Mag.,* 1866, Jan., on Men and Women. This 
article is much in that well-known Trinity * Superior-Being ' style, which 
so tickles — or irritates — the rest of the University, and which is as much 
regretted by the sensible members of the College as by its admirers outside. 
The review was not worthy of George Brimley, or at any rate was written in 
one of his ungenerous moods. And so his judicious friends thought. They 
left it out of their reprint of his * Essays and Reviews.' (The " T. C. C." after 
his "G. B." at the end of the article, was not a joint reviewer, as I was once 
assured, but "Trinity College, Cambridge^".) 

1859. In John Forster's *Life of Landor.' 2 vols. 1869. See II. 347. 17 Oct. 
1838. II. 424. Between 1840-46. II. 425. "Somewhat later (1846) " (sic). 
[Allusion to Luria and SouVs Tragedy. '\ II. 662, &c. Landor was assisted by 
R. B. with both care and cash, e.g. "I am now (6 Aug. 1859) in a cottage 
near Siena, which I owe to Browning, the kind liiend who found it for me, 
whom I had seen only three or four times in my life, yet who made me the 
voluntary offer of what money I wanted, and who insists on managing my 

' The full name should be written when the College is mentioned ; for, this 

spring, I was accused of blasphemy by several people for heading a Circular to some 

misguided acquaintances in the College and elsewhere, "To the Trinity and other 

wUhdmwers. . ." And one very popular member of a large dramatic club in London 

wrote to me complaininglyf that no man there knew -wVvat " the Trinity " meant. 
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affairs here, and paying for my lodgings and sustenance. Never was such 
generosity and such solicitude as this incomparable man has shown in my 
behalf."— Landor to Forster, II. 562, — C. See below, under 1869. 

1860. *Reliques of Father Front.' New Ed. London : Bohn, 1860. Preface, p. 4. 
From Florence the poet Browning has sent for this edition some lines lately 
found in the Euganeian hills, traced on a marble slab that covered the bones 
of Pietro di Abano, held in his old age to be an astrologer : 

** Studiando le mie cifre col compasso, 
Rilevo che sar6 presto sotterra, 
Perchfe del mio saper si fa gran chiasso, 
E gl* ignoranti m'hanno mosso guen-a " — 

of which epitaph the poet has supplied this vernacular, rendering verbatim : 

** Studying ray cyphers with the compass, 
I find I shall soon be under the daisy ; 
Because of my lore, folks make such a rumpus, 
That every dull dog is thereat unaifty." [See Notes, p. 114.] 
1880. Dramatic Lyrics. Second Series, p. 67, 68, notes. 

1861. Browning and Landor. * Essays on English Literature.' By Thomas 
McNicolL London : Basil Montagu Pickering, 1861, pp. 298-309.— S. 

1863. 'Eraser.' Feb. 1863, pp. 240-256. Signed 'Shu-ley.' On Robert Browning. —C. 

1863. 'National Review,' No. 34, Oct. 1863, vol. xlvii. pp. 417-446. The Poetical 
Works of Robert Brovming. Three volumes. Third edition. Chapman and Hall. 
By R. H. Hutton : afterwards republished in his * Literary Essays,' 1871. — C. 

1864. 'Robert Browning.' By Moncure D. Conway. 'The Victoria Magazine* 
(London, Emily Faithfull), Februarv 1864, vol. ii. No. x. pp. 228-316. The 
poem of Pauline is mentioned in the earlier part of this article, four years 
before its republication. — S. 

1864. ' Edinburgh Review,* Oct., pp. 537-565, on Poems^ 1863 ; and Dratimtis 
Personal, 1864. 

1864. Robert Browning's Poetry and 'The Edinburgh Review.' Letter to the 
Editor of 'The Reader,' signed "Gerald Massey." — 'Reader,* November 26, 
1864 (vol. iv. fol. 674-675). A scathing exposure of the incompetence and of 
the slipshod style of the reviewer^ of Robert Browning's Poems in the 
'Edinburgh' of October, 1864.— S. 

1864. 'Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning ; or Pure, Ornate, and Grotesque Art 
in English Poetry.' 'National Review,' New Series, No. 1, November, 1864 
(Chapman and Hall), Reprinted in 'Literary Studies' by the late Walter 
Bagenot. London : Longmans, 1879, vol. ii. pp. 338-390.— S. The Browning 
part begins on p. 375. What Mr. Bagehot says is not veiy deep, or com- 
plete, tho it is keen. "Grotesque art deals not with noi-mal types, but with 
abnormal specimens . . . (it) works by contrast. . . Mr. Browning is an artist 
working by incongniity. ... He puts together things which no one else 
would have produced or tried to produce. . . . No one ever read him without 
seeing, not only his great ability, but his great mind ... he is great, not in mei-e 
accomplishments, but in himself. He has applied a hard strong intellect to 
real life ... to the problems of his age. He has striven to know what is. His 
heart is in what he says. ... He is at once a student of mysticism, and a citizen 
of the world. He puts do^vn what is good for the naughty, and what is 
naughty for the good (p. 56). He is the most of a realist, and the least of an 
idealist, of any poet we know." p. 62. 

1861. 'Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence, with Biographical Memoirs.* 
London : Bennet, 186-, pp. 109-112. Robert Browning, with Photo by E. 
Edwards.— C. 



^ The poor man found it ' a subject of amazement that poems of so obscure and 
uninviting a character should find numerous readers ; thought his [B'sl WQck& 
were deficient in the qualities we should desire to find \m\ Wvcm, ^w\ ^\^\i\.\i^«K^^ 
they would survive, except aa a curiosity and a pwzzle.* 
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1865. *A Cainpaisnior at Home.' By Shirley Jn. Skelton, Advocate, Edinburgh. 
London : Lonjirnmnfl, &c., 1865, pp. 274-283. 'Robert Browning/ a reprint of 
the article in * Fi-aser*8 Magazine/ Feb. 1868.— C. Sympathetic and worth 
reading. 

1865. Browning's Poems. * Quarterly Review,' July, 1865 (voL cxviii. pp. 77-105), 
on Dramatis PersottoB 1864, and Poems 3 vols., 1863. — d. 

1867. * Rol)ert Browning.* Two Papers (unsigned) in * The Contemporary Review * of 
January and February, 1867. (London: Alex. Strahan, voL iv. pp. 1-15, 133- 
1 48). — S. Thouglitful and able articles well worth reading. See p. 26 n., above. 

1867. *Fnwer's Magazine,' Oct. pp. 518-530. "Mr. Browning's ^onfoi/o. FirstPaper" : 
signed ** FMward Dowden. '* Two Papers were accepted by Charles Kingsley 
when editing the Magazine for Mr. Froude during his absence. On his return, 
Mr. Froude, wrongly and unhappily for Browning students, declined the 
second Pa[)er, and it has never been printed. 

1868. * Athena'um,' Dec. 26, pp. 875-6, on The Ring and the Book, vol. L " Every- 
thing Browningish is found hero — the legil jaunt inoss, the knitted argumenta- 
tion, the cunning prying into detail, the suppressed tenderness, the humanity, — 
the salt intellectual humour, . . . not open and social, like that of Dickens, but 
with a similar tendency. . . . Whatever else may be said of Mr. Browning 
and his work, by way of minor criticism, it will be admitted on all hands 
that noiohere in any literature can be found a man and a work more fasciTuxting 
in their way. As for the man, he was crowned long ago ; and we are not of 
those who gnimble because one king has a better seat than inother, an easier 
cushion, a finer light — in the great Temple. A king is a king, and each will 
choose his place. ..." The article was by Robert Buchanan, and a revized 
version of it was publisht in his * Master-Spirits,' 1873 : see below, p. 100. 

1868. 'Essays on Robert Browning's Poetry,* by John T. Nettleship. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1868, pp. i.-viii. 1-305. Contents. Preface v. vi. Con- 
tents : Introduction, p. 1 ; Poems on Love^ 13 ; The Flight of the Duchess, 62 ; 
Waring, 79 ; * Before' and * AfUr,' 109 ; Childe Roland, 120 ; Sordello (with 
a sketch of the story), 155 ; Saul, 235 ; the Digression in Sordello, 279 ; 
Epilogue, 299-305. A worthful book, nearly out of print. 

1868. * David Gray, and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry.' By Robert Buchanan. 
London : S. Low & Co., 1868 (pp. 32-6) on 'emotional ratiocination.* Contrast- 
ing a passafre from the Epistle of Karshish — (" He holds on firmly to some 
thread of life" to ** Divorced even now by premature full growth") — and 
another from A Death in. the Desert in which John the Evangelist is sup- 
posed . . to review the arguments in the * Leben Jesu ' againsf miracles — (" I say 
that man was made to grow, not stop," to "Thou hast it ; use it, and forthwith, 
or die ! ") — Mr. B. says 'Both these passages are ratiocinative ; yet one is a poem, 
the other not even art. There is a flash oi ecstacy through the strangely cautious 
description of Karsheesh ; every syllable is weighed and thoughtful, yet every- 
where the lines swell into perfect feeling. What shall be said, however, to St. 
John on Strauss? The violence of the imaginative efibrt to reach St. John's 

* " One word on the obscurity of Sordello. It aiises not so much from 
peculiarities of style, and the involved structure of occasional sentences ( . . . as a 
rule, the style oi Sordello is vigorously straightforward), as from the unrelaxmg 
demand which is made thrcmghout upon the intellectual and imagiruUive energy and 
alertness of the reader. The truth is, Mr. Browning has given too much in hvj 
couple of hundred pages ; there is not a line of the poem which is not as full of 
matter as a line can be ; so that if the ten syllables sometimes seem to start and 
give way under the strain, we need not wonder. We come to no places in Sordello 
where we can rest and dream or look up at the sky. Ideas, emotions, images, 
analyses, descriptions, still come crowding on. There is too much of everything ; we 
cannot see the wood for the trees. Towards the end of the third book Mr. Browning 
interrupts the story that he may 'pause and breathe.* That is an apt expression ; 
but Mr. Browning seems unable to slacken the motion of the mi d, and during this 
breathing-space heart and brain, perceptive and reflective powei . are almost more 
busiljrat work than ever." pp. 618-19. 
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views on miracles precludes all emotion^ ; and because there is no emotion, false 
notes occur in every page of the poem. The mind has forced itself into a 
certain attitude, instead of suffering itself to be coerced by powerful feeling * 
(p. 56, note) : * It might be curious to note in detail how far Browning's 
orthodoxy is in advance even of our most liberal orthodoxy.' 

1869. 'Athenaeum,* March 20, pp. 399-400, on The Ring and the Book, vols. iL iii 
and iv. ** At last, the opus magnum of our generation lies before the world. . . . 
The fascination of the work is still so strong uponr us, our eyes are still so 
spell-bound by the immortal features of Pompilia (which shine through the 
troubled mists of the story with almost insufferable beauty), that we feel it 
difficult to write calmly and without exaggeration ; yet we must record at once 
our conviction, not merely that The Ring and the Book is beyond all parallel 
the supremest poetical achievement of our time, but that it is the most precious 
and profound spiritual treasure that England has produced since the days of 
Shakspeare.^ Its intellectual greatness is as nothing compared with its transcend- 
ent spiritual teaching. ..." 

1869. '"Walter Savage Landor, a Biography,' by John Forster. 2 vols. London : 
Chapman & Hall, Piccadilly, 1869. Vol. II. ^. 374, calls R. B. "our 
Paracelsus." p. 424 wishes R. B. would "atticise a little." pp. 562-674. 
Life in Italy with R. B.'s assistance. — C. 

1869. * Browning in 1869.' * Comhill Magazine,' No. 110, Febraary, 1869, vol. xix. 
pp. 249-256.^-S. A mildish affair : p. 254 is the best part of it. 

1 869. On The Ring and the Book, By John Morley. * Fortnightly Review, ' March, 
1869, vol. V. new series, pp. 331-343. — S. An able and generous article. 

1869. 'Quarterly,' April, 1869, on 'Modem English Poets,' pp. 328-359. A few 
sensible pages are on Br.'s poems and The Ring and the Book, 

1869. * Echoes,' April 10, on The Ring and the Book, — C. 

1869. Alfred Austin, in 'Temple Bar,' June, vol. xxvi. pp. 316-333. — S. Reprinted 
in 1870. This article is strongly against Browning. Mr. Austin has since 
rei^ented of it. See the entry * 1870. The Poetry of the Period.' 

1869. The Ring and the Book, 'Edinburgh Review,' July 1869 (vol. cxxx. pp. 

164-1860-— S. 
1869.^iOndon Quarterly Review,* July 1869, on Browning's Poetry — all then 

publisht.' 

1869. 'Robert Browning and the Epic of Psychology.' Reprinted from the 'London 
Quarterly Review,' July, 1869. Printed for private circulation ; pp. 1-37. 
" The list printed above [at head of article] is, we believe, a complete bibliogra- 
phical catalogue of Browning's works " (p. 6). — C. 

1869. 'North British Review,' Oct. 1869, pp. 97-128. Mr. Browning's Latest 
Poetry. [Ring and- Book.'\ — C. 

^ Would a dying man reasoning calmly on miracles show emotion ? 

2 1871. Prof. Sidney Colvin has a few lines in the 'Fortnightly Rev.', Oct. 1871, 
p. 470, on these " amazing volumes " and "the pregnant genius" in them, "into 
which are packed thought enough, experience enough, tmgedy enough, comedy 
enough, poetry enough ... to overstock not a book but a libraiy . . . inexhaustible 
vivacity of humour, burning tenderness, knowledge of life and literature pressed 
down and running over, a masterly range of style — but much above all, a trenchant 
human insight guided by such manly nobility of instinct as helps him [R. B.] to 
strike straight at the substance of truth, as well as to grasp each of its differing 
shadows in turn." 

' Discusses the two main present schools of English poetrv, the Idyllic (led by 
Tennyson) and the Psychological, led hj Browning, noting tne Renaissance of the 
Rossettis and the Chaucer of Wm. Moms — and then deals with Browning, who has 
taken "for a nobler stage the soul itself," from Pauline to the Ring and the Book, 
on which latter the review is really written. It claims W. W. Story's * Graffiti 
d' Italia ' as a solid result of working in Browning's method without imitation of 
8*7le. Also, * A Roman Lawyer at Jerusalem — First CenlxiTj ,' Vo. ' 'BW^^ wi^ ^^^&%» 
for Oct. 1868. 
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1869. *Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning.* By Edward Dowden, M.A. [in 1868]. 
'Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art * (Dublin), Fifth Series, 1869, pp. 
139-179. — S. Reprinted and revized in Prof. Dowdeu's * Studies in Literature,' 
1789-1877, C. K. Paul and Co. 1878. By all means to be read and studied. 

1870. 'St. Paul's Magazine,' Dec. | ^^ Browning's Poeins, 

1870. * The Poetry of the Period.* By Alfred Austin. London : Richard Bentley, 
1870. The paper on Mr. Browning occupies pp. 38 to 76. It originally 
appeared in * Temple Bar,* for June, 1869 (vol. xxvL pp. 316-333). In a recent 
paper in ' Macmillan's Magazine ' the author states tnat this volume has long 
been out of print, and that he will never consent to its reappearance. — S. 

1870. * Modem Men of Letters honestlv criticised.* By J. Hain Friswell. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1870. This book was suppressed on account of an 
action for libel instituted bv Mr. Sala against the publishers, in which heavy 
damages were awarded. The chapter devoted to Robert Browning occupies 
pp. 117-131.— S. 

1870. * A Household Book of English Poetry,' selected and arranged with notes, by 
Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Second edition, revised. 
Ix)ndon : Macmillan and Co., 1870. p. 333-340, Ths Pied Piper of Hamelin; 
p. 366, Home ThotigJUa from Abroad; p. 368, Hom^ Humyktsfrom the Sea. — C. 

1870. * The Gentle Philosopher, or Home Thoughts for Home Tliinkers.* London: 
James Blackwood and Co., Paternoster Row ; no date. [?G. Friswell.] ** Re- 
spectfully inscribed to that great poet and true man, Robert Browning.** — C. 

1870. Louis Stienne, in the * Revue des Deux Mondes,* Sec. Periode, tome 85, p. 704- 
735, on the Poet. Works, 1868, and the Ring and the Book, 1868-9. " M. Brown- 
ing . . procedait, k n'en pas douter, de Shelley (p. 706). . . Son premier po^e 
porte la marque visible de I'ecolc de Shelley. Paracelse est une &me inquiete, 
ardente k la recherche du savoir . . son heros meurt triste k la fois et resigne, 
comme I'Alastor de Shelley (p. 707). . . II. Imaginez un pofete qui se sent n^ pour 
le drame et qui pourtant n a pas en lui le demon de Taction, c*est-k-dire, la 
logiquc des combinaisons multiples naissant de la passion humaine et Pentrain- 
ant vers un denoiiment final ; voilk I'ecrivain dont nous essayons de tracer la 
physionomie (p. 715) . , . il simplifie sou vent le drame . . et il le place dans une 
seule ^me . . S'il n'a pas I'invention d'un Shakspeare ou d'un Moli^re pour . . 
le mouvement des situations, des incidens, des perip^ties, il a du moins leur 
faculty precieuse de n'^tre plus soi et d'entrerdans Tame d'un autre" (p. 717). . 
[He then contrasts well the noble elevation of SatU with the humour and vigour 
of Fra Lippo (but says in a note that Fra Lippo was not the master, but the 
pupil of Masaccio, and survived him 36 [that is, 26] years), and then reviews 
the Ring and the Book, concluding that its method is not a fit one for poetry. 
The creation of Men and Women is Browning's forte :] "11 ^tait appele a faire 
revivre les hommes du passe, non pour les mettre en mouvement, non pour les 
precipiter dans Paction, mais uniquement pour le plaisir de les voir respirer, 
reprendre la vie, le sentiment et la parole. . . M. Browning a cre4 Saiil, Pom- 
pilia, une foule d'autres personnages vrais et vivans ; que faut-il davantage k son 
ambition 1 " — p. 735 . Thompson Cooper's Bibl. Diet gives the dates, Masaccio 
died 1443, Fra Filippo Lippi *was poisoned (1469) by the relations of a female 
whom he had seduced, and by whom he had a son, Filippino Lippi (6. 1460 ; 
died 1505), who was also a celebrated painter.* Hole gives the same dates. 

1871. Browning's Poems. The Ring and the Book. By E. J. H[asell]. *The 
Saint Paul's Magazine,* December 1870, and January 1871. London : Strahan 
and Co., vol. viL pp. 257-276, 377-397.— S. 

1871. Robert Browning's new Poem [fferve RieT\. Letter to the editor of *The 
Echo,' signed "The Author of *Tennysomana."' [R. H. Shepherd.] Printed 
in * The Echo,* Wednesday, February 15, 1871.— S. [Mr. S. says that the text 
of the poem uzed by him in his anticipatory notice of Herv4 Riel was the MS. ' 
one of which he has let me note the variations above, page 65, note. — F.] 

1871. 'Dailj News,* Tuesday, Feb. 28. A Leader, — an admirable one — on Uervi 
JRtel. — C, See p. 65, note 1. 
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1871. *The Illustrated Magazine,' March 15, 1871, pp. 359-364. Rolwrt Brown- 
ing, M.A. [With wood-cut portrait, after a Photo : by Charles Watkins.] — C. 

1871. * Athenaeum,' June 10, reviews R. H. Huttou's 'Essays, Tlieological and 
Literary,* 2 vols, Strahan and Co., 1871 ( — C), and differs from some of his 
opinions on Browning, "whose poetry, more than that of any other poet, 
requires a critical introduction and even an explanatoiy commentary" — whicli, 
let us hope, the Browning Society will provide. 

1871. 'Primitiae,' one vol. small 8vo, pp. i-viii. 1-148 : printed for private circu- 
lation. Dublin: Hodges, Foster and Co., 1871. * Essays by the Students of 
Alexandra College, Dublin,* pp. 1-37. "Browning as a Preacher." By Miss 
E. Dickinson West. At end, "The rest of this essay is omitted, being too 
long.'* Afterwards reprinted in full in *The Dark Blue Magazine,' Oct. and 
Nov. 1871. — 0. Miss West is the daughter of the Dean of St. Patrick's. 

1871. 'Robert Browning's First Poem.' B^ Richard Heme Shepherd. *The St. 
James's Magazine,* August, 1871, vol. vii. new series, pp. 485-496. An account 
of Pauline, with copious extracts, which were submitted to Air. Browning, and 

grinted by his express permission. This paper was written, though not pub- 
shed, in 1867, before the reinstatement of Pauline in the new edition of the 
author*s collected works, and was intended to form one of the chapters of a 
volume entitled * Unknown Writings of Well-known Authors,* which never 
saw the light, and the greater part of which has now been superseded or fore- 
stalled. — S. 

1871. * Athenaeum,* Aug. 12, p. 199-200, rev. Balau^tion*s Adventure. 

1871. 'Contemporary Review,' Sept. 1871, pp. 284-296. Mr. Browning's new 
poem [Balatistian], by Matthew Browne [an assumed name]. — C. 

1871. G. A. Simcox. 'Academy,' Sept. 1, on Balaustion, 

1871. Sidney Colvin. 'Fortnightly Review,' Oct. 1, on Balaustion. 

1871. *The Times,' Oct. 6, A very long review of Balaustion's Adventure. Tlie 
poem "is a garden of delights to those whose taste has been educated to 
appreciate its theme." — C. 

1871. 'Standard Penny Readings, &c.,* edited and prefaced by Tom Hood. New 
edition, 3 Parts. Moxon, Son and Co., 1871. I. pp. 1-6, How they hroicght 
the Oood News, &c. II. pp. 83-88, Sihrandus Schafnaburgensis. III. An 
Incident of the French Camp. — C. 

1871. Mr. Browning. — * Essays, Theological and Literary,' by Richard Holt Hutton. 
London: Strahan and Co., 1871, vol. ii. pp. 190-247. [A reprint of the 
article of 1869. ?] — S. A somewhat hard and grudging review, not realising 
what a help and power Browning is to the Broad Church School, and all Believers. 

1871. * Our Living Poets : An Essay in Criticism. ' By H. Buxton Forman. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, 1871. (The Fourth Chapter, on Robert Browning, 
extends from pp. 103-152.) — S. Not worth much. 

1871. Robert Browning's latest Poem, Balaustion's Adventure, including a Tran- 
script from Euripides. 'The St. James's Magazine,' October, 1871, vol. viii. 
new series, pp. 83-91. — S. 

1871. 'The Examiner,' Dec. 23, 1871, pp. 1267-8, rev. Mr. Browning's Saviour 
of Society. — C. 

1871. * Athenaeum,' Dec. 23, p. 827-8, rev. Prince HohcTistiel-Schwangau. 

1871. Balaustion^ 8 Adventure. Review by Sidney Colvin, in the 'Fortnightly 
Review,' October 1871, vol. x. new series, pp. 478-490. — S. 

" Mr. Browning . . takes hold of the play [Euripides's Alkestis, or a husband 
lying at the point of death, and his wife informd that her one chance of saving 
him is by dying in his place] ; translates it ; and since so many observations 
suggest tnemselves to his vivacious genius as he goes along . . . and since one 
thing may have so many sides ... he invents a mouthpiece for his translation 
and commentary in the shape of a girl who is made to recite the play in her 
own character, together with the circumstances of a previous recital she has 
given of it, — such circumstances constituting tVie Tomwia^ at ^\«^\Nix^ nnj^w^. 
which her interest as a figure depends (p. 47 9^ . . "EtotCL VXxft "^voX. q!1 xSfc^ ^1 
BBOWNINO, 2. "^ 
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srhnlnrsliin, Mr. Hrowning's translation must, in the main, be confessed a 
nuxlel of ricile felicity " (p. 489). 
1371. ' Bmwning as a Preacher.' > By Miss E. Dickinson West. Two Papers. 
•Tlie Dark Blue,* October and Noveml>er, 1871, voL iL pp. 171-84, 305-19.— S. 
'* Browning's poetry has one characteristic, which gives its teaching peculiar 
influence over contemporary minds. I mean the way in which, all the while 
being {terfectly free from eiroism, it brings its readers in some inexplicable way 
into a contact with the ronl S4^1f of the author, closer and more direct than that 
which we have with any other poets through their writings. Once you succeed 
in construing the complicated thinking and feeling of this or that passage of 
his, you feel, not that you are seeing something that a man has made, but that 
you are in tlie immediate presence of the man himself. I know of no other 
writings (except J. H. Newman's) having this peculiarity to such a degree .... 
and the knowledge that there is the real living mind ot another man speaking 
to your mind, gives a restful sense of reality, that is the starting-point of all 
belief and of all motive to action. Surely anj* one who has receivcKl this from 
Browning, must feel as if there would be a miserable ingratitude in the sort of 
criticism which should carp at his poetry for its lack of polish in style, or pret- 
tiness in ideas. Browning is greater than his art, and the best work which his 
poetry <loes, is to bring you into his own presence (p. 174-5). . . . Browning 
brings from out of his own individuality something which he did not receive 
from his age, and which he offers to it as a gift . . . some of the intense earnest- 
ness of Puritanism, and the strenuousness of effort which gave heroic grandeur 
to the old asceticism. . . The idea of a stniggle and a wrestling in which the 
wills of men are to be engaged — the central idea of early and mediseval Chris- 
tian thought — is recognised fully and distinctly by Browning in all that he has 
written. He holds that men's business in this world is labour and strife and 
conquest, and not merely free unconscious growth and harmonious develop- 
ment . . . his chief point of difference from the majority of modem poets, is his 
l)eing emphatically the poet of the will (p. 176-7) ... it is chiefly in the human 
impulses which in the world of sense are never satisfied, that he considers the 
subj(ictive evidence of the spirit world to lie (p. 177-8) . . . having taken all 
the higher human impulses and aspirations to be evidences whereby we discern 
an order of things extending beyond the world of which sense is cognizant, he 
becomes able to conceive of the life that now is, as a condition, not of men 
waiting and watching— not as a struggle only on the drfensive against evil, in 
which safety is the only kind of success sought for — but as a state in which 
growth and progress are to be things of the present — in which the struggle is 
to be for acc^uisition and not alone for defence (p. 178). . . . All human feel- 
ings and aspirations become precious in Browning's eyes, not for what they are, 
but for what they point to. He becomes capable of seeing a grandeur (potential 
though not actual) in human aims whose aspect would be, to careless, unsym- 
pathizing eyes, ridiculous rather than sublime (p. 179). He, more than any 
other poet, has ever present with him these two ideas : that the world — the 
material and the human — contains what is * very good * ; and also that * the 
fashion of this world passeth away.' His noble christianised Platonism takes 
* all partial beauty as a pledge of beauty in its plenitude *. . . The earth is to 
him God's ante-chamber. . . He does not image to himself the life after death 
as a home^ in the sense of a state that shall be rested in, and never exchanged 
for a higher. He conceives of it as differing from the life that now is, not in 
permanency, but in elevation and in increase of capacities. And the earth has 
its own especial glory, which he will not overlook, of being first of an infinite 
series of ascending stages, showing even now, in the beauty and love that is 
abroad in it, the tokens of the visitings of God's free spirit (p. 180) ... it may 
. . be that the feeling gained by Browning's onward gaze of expectation is 
higher, even if considered purely as an artist's feeling, than that of the wistful 
pathos that comes to other poets through their sense of a seeking baffled alike 
behind and before. And it may be that our inability to recognise it as higher, 
is because of our having, although contemporaries with Browning, lagged 

-' Among the very best Articles written on. * "Bio^wiaTi^.' — E, Dowden. 
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behind him in thought and aspiration ; and not having as yet attained to the 
conception towards which his poetry reaches in its beautiful imperfect grandeur, 
of a Christianity and Art — nowhere destructive of each other — two parts of one 

great Revelation p. 316. What Browning seeks is truth aosolute, not 

relative ; and if he thinks he has got hold of the minutest pai-ticle of thatf it is 
to him as a thing iudestinictible by any mass of contradictions ; and it suffices 
to him as a sure earnest of the rest. His own" heart's instinctive conviction of 
a law of love is out of the reach of whatever * evil dreams ' Nature may lend, 
and does not need to concern itself with analogies of her waste and destruction 
(p. 317) .. . one of the aspects of Mr. Browning's preaching [is] its stem moral 
lessons, and its peculiar downrightness of enforcing them. As poet of the Will, 
he has words of unsparing condemnation to bestow on such sins as failure 
* through weak endeavour '. There is an earnest severity in The Statue and 
the Bust, and in his Sordello — terriblcst of tragedies, inasmuch as it depicts 
the deterioration of a soul. ... I gladly cease from the attempt to write little 
definitions of the poetiy which I would rather feel indefinitely, and grow into 
increasingly." — E. Dickinson West. [An admirable essay.] 

1872. Catalogue of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts, p. 27. 
** 543. The Picrf Piper of Hamelin, . . . Miss A. M, Lea.** 

* From street to street he piped advancing. 
And step by step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser, 
Into which all plunged and perished.' — R. Brouming. 

Miss Anna Lea (now Mrs. Merritt) is an American artist settled in England. 
This picture of hers, 3 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 6, has been alterd since it was ex- 
hibited ; all the background repainted, changed and improved. It now belongs 
to Mr. C. Regan Paul. The earliest English version of the story is Verstegau's, 
1605. 

1872. Mr. Browning's Balaustion. * Edinburgh Review,' January, 1872 (vol. cxxxv. 
pp. 221-249).— S. 

1872. * Illustrated News,' Jan. 13, on Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangwu. 

1872. G. A. Simcox. 'Academy,* Jan. 15, on Hohenstiel-Sehwangau. 

1872. *Once a Week,' Feb. 17, 1872, pp. 164-167. Robert Browning. [With 
humorous full-length of R. B.'in chai-acter of the Pied Piper. 1 — C. 

1872. Mr. Browning's New Poem [by Richard Heme Shepherd]. — ' Echo,' Thursday, 
June 6, 1872. A notice of Fifine at the Fair, then newly published. — S. 

1872. F. Wedmore, in * Academy,' July 1, on Fifine at the Fair, 

1872. * The Guardian,' Sept. 25, p. 1215-16, reviews Fifine at the Fair unfavour- 
ably, contrasting it with Pippa Passes, which the reviewer likes. 

1872. * Septimius.' A Romance, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 2nd ed. London : Henry 
S. King & Co., 65, Comhill. 1872. [Preface signed Una Hawthorne : — last 
paragraph,] ** My earnest thanks are due to Mr. Robert Browning for his kind 
assistance, and advice in interpreting the manuscript, otherwise so difficult to 
me."— C. 

1872. *The Fleshly School of Poetry and other Phenomena of the Day.' By 
Robert Buchanan. Strahan & Co. . . . 1872. "To my thinking, there is 
no grander passage in literature than that tremendous scene between Ottilia 
and her paramour, in Pippa Passes : no one accuses the author of that, and of 
the Rin^ and the Book, of neglecting love or overlooking the body ; and yet I 
do daily homage to the genius of Robert Browning." See too p. 1 & 43. 

1873. George Macdonald, LL.D., on Browning's Christmas- Ike, in *The Day of 
Rest, an Illustrated Journal for Sunday Reading,' Jan. 18 and 25, 1873. " The 
verse is full of life and vigour, flagging never. Where, in several parts, the 
exact meaning is difficult to reach, this results chiefly from the dmmatic rapidity 
and condensation of the thoughts. The argumentative power is indeed wonder- 
ful ; the arguments themselves powerful m their simptlcitY, %.Xk>i ^xcfc^Ssai^Ssv 
words of admirable toTce. The poem is fuW oi ip^l\iO^^Ti^\v\>.\x\.w«,\xi^'2J^ 
heautjr and grandeur, earnestness and tmtli." — 0. 
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1873. * Temple Bar,* Feb. 1873, pp. 315-328, Fifiive at tike Fair, and Robert 
Browning. — 0. A fairly helpful review. 

1873. * Contemporary Review,* June, 1873, pp. 83-106. Signed, 'A. Orr.' A 
review oi Red Cotton Night-cap Country, — C. 

1873. *St Paul's Magazine,* June, 1873, pp. 680-699. July, 1873, pp. 49-66. Signed, 

* E. J. Hasell.* On * Euripides in Modem English — Browning s Balaustion,* — C. 

1873. 'Daily News,* May 5, p. 5, reviews Jied Cotton Night-cap Country: thinks its 
theme and motive outside the sphere of true and healthy art, but does justice 
to the poem's power, pathos, and strange vague mystical charm. 

1873. ' Athenaeum,* May 10, rev. Bed Cotton Night-cap Country. 

1873. G. A. Simcox. ' Academy,* June 2, on Jied Cotton Night-cap Country. 

1873. ' Illustrated London News,* June 21, on Red Cotton Night-cap Country, on 
Devey*s ' Comparative Estimate of Modem EngUsh Poets,* and the odd classifi- 
cation in it — which puts Browning with Goldfflnith and Thomson, &c. 

1873. * A Comparative Estimate of Modem English Poets,* by J. Devey, M.A. of 
the Inner Temple. London : E. Moxon, Son & Co., 1873. The chapter on 
Browning, which closes the book, occupies pp. 376-421.— S. 

1873. 'Master-Spirits.* By Robert Buchanan. Henry S. King ft Co., 1873. On 
pp. 89-109 is a revized reprint of the ' Athenseum * Reviews of the Ring and 
the Book in Dec. 1869, and March 1870.^ It ends, ** Mr. Browning exhibits, — 
to a great extent in all his writings, but particularly in this work — a wealth of 
intellect and a perfection of spiritual insight which we have been accustomed 
to find in the pages of Shakspeare, and in those pages only. His fantastic 
intellectual feats, his verbosity, his power of quaint versification, are quite 
other matters. The one great and patent fact is, that, with a &culty in our 
own time at least unparalleled, he manages to create beings of thoroughly human 
fibre ; he is just without judgment, without pre-occupation, to every being so 
created, and he succeeds, without a single didactic note, in stirring the soul of 
the spectator with the concentrated emotion and spiritual exaltation which 
heighten the soul's stature in the finest moments of life itself.*' See p. 95 above. 
The following poem has been sent me as by Robert Buchanan, and as in his 

* Faces on the Wall ; * but it is not in those containd in his * Poetical Works,' 

1874, ii. 337-347 : a Robert Browning. 

** Bearded like some strong shipman, with a beam 
Of grey orbs glancing upward at the sky, 
Mend, thou standest, pondering thy theme. 
And watching while the troublous days blow by. 4 
Their cloudy signs and portents ; then thine eye 
Falleth, and reading with poetic gleam 
The human lineaments that round thee lie. 
Peers to the soul, and softens into dreams. 8 

O dweller in the winds and waves of life, 
Reader of living faces foul and fair. 
No nobler mariner may mortal meet ! 
Stedfast and sure thou mo vest thro* the strife, 12 
Knowing the signs and symbols of the air, 
Yet gentle as the dews about thy feet." 14 

1873. * Living Voices.* Selections chiefly from Recent Poetry with a Preface by 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbuiy. Strahan and Co., 66 Ludgate Hill, 
London, 1873. pp. 96-8. In a year. pp. 213-16. How they brought Uie good 
news. pp. 217-18. Incident of the Fre7ich Camp. — C. 

1873. *Fly Leaves.* By C. S. Calverley, author of 'Verses and Translations.' 
3rd. ed. Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co. London : Bell ft Daldy, 1873. 
pp. 113-120. *The Cock and the Bull,* a Parody on The Ring and the 
Rook. — C. 

J 874. ' Contemporary Review,* May, 1874. pp. 934-965. 'Mr. Brownings Place 
jh Literature, ' by A. Orr. [Mrs. Sutherland Orr.] — C. 



^ It is Jwaded "Browning's Masterpiece, TJic Rittg aivd tlve Book'* 
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1874. * llic Muses of May Fair.* By H. Cholmoirdyly Peiinell. London : Chatto 
& Windns, Piccadilly, 1874 . pp. 60-2. * A Likone^'S ' ( Extract), p. 63. Song, 
*Nay, but you, who do not love her.* p. 64. * Youtj^.ajid Art' (Exti-act).— C. 

1875. J. A. Symonds. 'Academy,* April 17, 1875, rev. Aristnpfuines' Apology. 

1875. 'Athenaeum,* Nov. 27, pp. 701-2, on The Inn Album . , . **^we rank The Inn 
Album beyond The Ring and the Book, To us it seems alfnost equal to Pippa 
Passes.** 

1875. 'Athenaeum,* April 17, pp. 513-14, rev. Aristophanes' Apology. 

1875. J. A. Symonds. 'Academy,' Nov. 27, on The Inn Album. (Agab»st it.) 

1875. 'The Times,' Oct. 4, rev. Aristophanes* Apology. — C. ** , ' ' 

1875. A. C. Swinburne. Introduction to 'The Works of George Chapman : Poep^& 
and Minor Translations. ' With an Introduction by Algernon Charles Swiubflhiji. 
London : Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly, 1875, pp. 14-19. Pages 17-19 arc an 
Sordello : — ** Now if there is any great quality more perceptible than another in , 
Mr. Browning's intellect, it is his decisive and incisive faculty of thought, his 
sureness and intensity of perception, his rapid and trenchant resolution of aim. 
To charge him with obscurity, is about as accurate as to call Lynceus purblind, 
or complain of the slowness of the telegraphic wire. He is something too much 
the reverse of obscure ; he is too bnlliant and subtle for the ready reader of a 
ready writer to follow with any certainty the track of an intelligence which 
moves with such incessant rapidity . . . the rate of his thought is to that of 
another man's, as the speed of a railway to that of a waggon (p. xiv) . . . 
•Coleridge defined the style of Propertius as 'hard, not obscure,' . . . this is 
equally true in the main of Sordello (p. xv). . . . The best parts of this poem 
also belong, in substance always, and sometimes in form, to the class of 
' monodramas ' or soliloauies of the spirit ; a form to which the analytic genius 
of Mr. Browning leads nim ever as by instinct to return (p. xviii) . . . the 
very essence of Mr. Browning's aim and method ... is such as implies above 
all other things the possession of a quality the very opposite of obscurity — a 
faculty of spiritual illumination, rapid and intense and subtle as lightning, 
which brings to bear upon its central object, by way of direct and vivid 
illustration, every symbol and every detail on which its light is flashed in 
passing (p. xix)." 

1875. McCrie, George.* 'The Religion of our Literature: Essays upon Thomas 
Carlyle, Robert Browning, Alfred Tennyson,' Ac. London : Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1875.-8. 

1875. 'The Guardian,' Jime 9, on Aristophanes* Apology. — C. 

1875. 'The Times,' Oct. 16, p. 4, col. 4, on 'Wit and Humour,' by the late genial 
editor of ' Punch ' (Shirley Brooks), (Bradbuiy, Agnew & Co, London, 1875). 
" ' Gladstx)ne Unmasked * is so clever a parody of The Spanish Cloister that 
Mr. Browning himself must be almost inclined to forgive it." — C. 

1875. 'Macready's Reminiscences, and Selections from his Diaries and Letters.' 
Edited by Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. In Two Volumes. London : Macmillan 
and Co., 1875. Contains passim many interesting particulars of Macready's 
intercourse with Browning and of his production of the two plays of Strafford 
and A Blot in the Scutcheon. — S. 

1875. ' The Guardian,' Dec. 1, on The Inn Album: strongly against it. 

1876. 'Church Quarterly Review,' July, on 'Scepticism of the Day — Matthew 
Arnold,' quotes A Death in the Desert, on p. 296 ; and on p. 303, the five 
last stanzas of Gold Hair, a Legend of Pomie. 

* This feeble and pretentious religionist understands Browning's glorious Invoca- 
tion to his wife : "0 Lyric Love, half angel, and half bird," in the Ming and the 
Book, to apply to Christ ! " Though Lyric Love is here a quality pei*sonified, it 
fieems to be so interchangeably with Christ. . . This is the interpretation we attach 
to the lines, though we have heard that some interpretftTO Yiov^ «kS5,\?QL^'^ <i^\is^\^x^ 
them to be addre^ed to his wife 1 " p. 87. — F. 
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1876. Henry Morley, a few words on Browning : quotes bits otParaeeUus, Sordello, 
and all Memorabilia %nd' Afidrfa del Sarto, in 'Caasell's Libnuy of English 
Literature : ' * ShrtTtur Poems,* pp. 467-471. 
1876. [F. Pollock]r' 'leading Cases done into EnglidL* By an Apprentice of 
Lincoln's Inn. R^>rinted from the ' Pall Mall Gazette.' 2nd edition, London : 
Macmillan nn&.Co. *' IV. Scott v. Shepherd (1 Smith's Leading Ckues^ 477). 
* Any Pleader to any Student : ' * Now, you're my Pupil,' " pp. 15-19, is a 
parody o.\ R. B. (The next " V.—* Wigglesworth v. Dallison,' '^ pp. 20-25, is a 
p^Fpd^ o/i Tennyson,) 
1872. Alfred Domett [Waring] in Rartol/and Amohia, p. 842 : see p. 162 below. 

** By him whose lays like eaf^les, still upwheeling 
*.' To that sky Empyrean of high feeling 

Whether he point, all ]Mitience or pure snow, 

Ponipilia's fluttering innocence unsoiled 

In verse, tho' fre«h ns dew, one lava flow 

In fervour, —with rich Titian dyes, a glow — 

Paint Paracelsus to grand frenzy stung : 

Quixotic dreams and fiery quackeries (oiled ; — 

Or of Sordello's delicate sjiiiit unstrung 

For action in its vast Idejil's glare. 

Blasting the Real to its own dumb despair. 

On th.at Venetian water-lapped stair-flight, 

In wonis condensed to diamond, indite 

A lay dark — splendid as star-sjmngled night ;^ 

Still — though the pulses of the world-wide throng 

He unelds, with racy life-blood beat so strong. 

Subtlest Assertor of the Soul in Song."— A. Domett, 

1876. * Walter Savage Landor : A Biography.' By John Forster. London : Chap- 
man and Hall, 1876. Contains some interesting particulars of Browning s 
residence in Italy and of his intercourse with Landor. — S. 

1876. Prof. E. Dowden. * Academy,* July 29, on FacchiaroUo. 

1876. F. J. F. (on Inn Album), 5 N. k Q., v. 244. See p. 67, note, above.. 

1876. *The Guardian,' Sept. 27, on Pacchiarotto.—C. 

1876. * Public Opinion,' July 29, reproduces some weak insolence of the * Liverpool 
Daily Post ' on Pacchiarotto. — C. 

1876. 'Macmillan,' March, 1876, pp. 418-429. 'William Bell Scott and Modem 
British Poetry.' Signed, W. M. Rossetti. pp. 425-6 are on R. Browning. — C. 

1876. Mr. Browning's Inn Album. By A. C. Bradley. * Macmillan's Magazine,' 
February, 1876 (vol. xxxiii. pp. 347-354).— S. 

1876. * Victorian Poets.' By Edmund Clarence Stedman. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1876. The ninth chapter, on Robert Browning, occupies pp. 293-341 
of the volume. — S. 

1876. * Athenaeum,' July 22, pp. 101-2, on Pacchiarotto, &c. '*Mr. Browning came 
into notice an etcher. Etching ... is a species of shorthand. . . To the appre- 
ciative critic it stands not for what it actually offers to the eye, but for what it 
suggests. . . Mr. Bro\vning is, and always has been, an etcher. . . His mistake 
all through has been to suppose that people will take the trouble to wrestle with 
difficulties ; that because his longer poems are worth understanding, the public 
would try to understand them. . . If there is a defect in it [the Pacchiarotto 
volume] it is that Mr. Browning betrays a tendency to quarrel with his critics, 
and to write not so much about himself as ai himself. . . If a man chooses to 
say that Mr. Browning is grotesque, uncouth, chaotic, and no poet, the criticism 
may possibly please the critic, and cannot possibly hurt Mr. Browning." 

1876. The Index to *The Atlantic Monthly,' volumes I.-XXXVIII. (1857-1876). 
Boston : Houghton & Co., 1877, gives in its Index to "Authors, with the con- 
tributions of each" to that journal '* Browning, Robert Gold Hair (vol.) xiii. 
(p.) 596 ; Prospice, xiii. 694 ; Under the Cliff, xiii. 737." This means that the 
publisher got ach'a nee- copies of tht DrainoUis Personce, 1864, and reprinted 
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three of the poems in his Jonmals. Mr. Moncure Daniel Conway is enterd as 
having written an * editorial ' on the Riiig and the Book in vol. xxiii. p. 256 ; 
Mr. HowelLs another on The Inn Album in xxxvil 372. The want of an 
index to the * books reviewd ' pi-e vented my finding more notices in the time I 
had to spare. 

1876. James Thomson, in *The Secularist* on PacchiaTotto, 

1877. Henry Morley, on Browning's Christmas- Eve and Faster Day, with quotations 
in ' Cassell's Lilrary of English Literatui'e : Illustrations of English Religion, * 
pp. 428-9. 

1877. No. 14. Price 6d. *The Portrait.' A Photograph and Memoir. Bobert 
Brovming. Provost and Co., 36, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. The por- 
trait is from a Photograph by Messrs Elliott and Fry. Tlie Memoir, 4 pages 
4to, is by G. Bamett Smith. It ends *' Since Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth 
sang, we have had no greater imaginative spirit, none with a genius more manly 
and robust, than Robert Browning. As regards the extent and quality of his 
original endowments, he is the equal — if indeed he has not the precedence— of 
any living poet. Men have yet to grow in the understanding of him. ..." 

1877. * Judy,* 31 Jan. Cut of a policeman or bobby roasting on a jack before a 
fire, with legend, ** Who's thia ? Who 1 Why, you can see it at a glance — 
Robert, Browning." — C. 

1877. 'Contemporary Review,* July, 1877. pp. 297-318. *The Transcendental 
movement and Literature,' by Edward Dowden. pp. 316-318. — R. B. ** repre- 
sents militant transcendentalism." — C. Reprinted in E. D.'s * Studies,' 1878. 

1877. * Athenaeum,* Oct. 27, on The Agatnem'non of uEschylus^ 

1877. * The Bazaar,* Nov. 7, on the Agamemnon. — C. 

1877. 'Saturday Review,* Nov. 17, on Translations of the Agame^niuyni 1. by 
Robert Browning; 2. by E. D. A. Morahead, M.A. — C. 

1877. J. A. Symonds. * Academy,' Nov. 3, on The Agameninwn of JEsehyliis, 
** The Herculean achievement of a scholar- poet's ripe genius. . . The more we 
examine the workmanship of Mr. Browning's veraion, comparing English and 
Gteek verses in detail, the more reason shall we have to wonder at his dexterity 
in matching word with word, and maintaining the exact order of the original. * 

1877. Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, addressed to Richard Hengist Home, 
with Preface and Memoir by Richard Henry Stoddard. New York : James 
Miller, Publisher, 1877. The Memoir often mentions Browning from p. xix to 
xxxvii, gives, from G. S. Hillard, the anecdote of Browning's introduction to Miss 
Barrett, their marriage, a description of their room at Florence, Bayard Taylor's 
account of the Brownings, R. B.'s pretty letter about his wife and boy, to Leigh 
Hunt, and hers on the boy then 8 years old, &c. See * Additions ' below. 

1877. Alfred Domett {Waring). * Flotsam and Jetsam; rhymes old and new.* 
London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1877. ** To (if ever there were one !) * a mighty 
Poet and a subtle-souled Psychologist,* — to Robert Browning, this little Book, 
with a hearty wish that the Tribute were worthier, is affectionately inscribed." 
On p. 25-27 are 61 " Lines sent to Robert Browning, 1841," on a certain Critique 
on Pippa Passes, by * A black squat beetle — a Pert, self-complacent Scarabseus — 
who, because he can't scale a mountain in his way, swears * There's no such 
thing as any mountain there* ; — by a bustling Cockchafer who tries to measure an 
Eagle, and finds that as he ' can only see a dot just like himself, the Bird must 
be as small. * The poem begins thus : — 

" Ho ! every one that by the nose is led, 
Automatons of which the world is full I 
You myriad bodies each without a head 
That dangle dolt-like from a critic's skull I . . . *' 

* Mr. F. A. Paley wrote a note in the * AthenaBum * of Nov. 11, contradicting a 
letter by Mr. Swinburne in the no. of Nov. 4, and sa3ring that Browning and Mr. 
Swinburne were both wrong in their construing of Imea 1^*1^-^ ^il ^'sv<fc A^a-^ivfifnwfirR.^ 
while both Mr. Morsbead and Miaa Anna Swanwick ^ore xv^Xi. 
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* 

1878. Browning's Poems. * Church Quarterly Review,' Oct, 1878, pp. 65-92. By the 
Hon. k Rev. Arthur Lyttelton. 'Mn the difficulty of his style Mr. Browning is 
not alone ; many great poets have found it impossible to express deep thoughts 
to the satisfaction of shallow readers (p. 67). . . We should . . . hold the true 
explanation of the rough and crude expression of his thought to be, not his 
ignorance of the value of form, but his intense desire to grasp the matter, to 
penetrate to the innermost meaning of the facts with which he is dealing (p. 68) 
. . . the disregard of the form of his poems, in his eager haste to express the 
matter, is only a particular case of the general characteristic of Mr. Browning's 
mind, which leads him 

* To bring the invisible full into play ! 
Let the visible go to the dogs — what matters ? ' 

. . . Mr. Browning's preference of matter to form is the result of what is per- 
haps the most fundamental characteiistic of his mind, the belief that imperfec- 
tion is a mark of progress, that man is superior to the beasts just because he is 
not made with all his powers complete lor their work in his life, but must 
struggle onwards by means of failure in this world, to the perfection which can 
only be attained in the next (p. 70). . . His [Browning's] genius is essentially 
dramatic in one sense, namely, that he can leave his own personality to pot 
himself into the position, or even into the very heart and soul of another person. 
In this faculty he is, we venture to say, second to no poet, unless it be Shak- 
speare . . and his imagination also seems to seize hold on their (his personages') 
deepest emotions, and give words to them with a power which, we repeat, is 
more nearly equal to Shakspeare's similar power, than is that of any other poet. 
In The Last Hide Together^ for instance, the line — 

* Who knows but the world may end to-night ? ' 

may for depth and vividness of imaginative power be compared with Macduff's 
* He has no children,' which is Mr. Ruskin's highest instance of this kind of 
imagination. . . But in what is more strictly dramatic power, the power of 
dramatic action, Mr. Browning is notably deficient. The whole interest of his 
dramas or dramatic monologues lies in the varying states of mind of the char- 
acters represented. The action is nothing, and the personages are interesting 
to the poet, not because of what they do, but of what they Uiink and feel (p. 
73). . . For him there are two great realities : — 

* Truth inside [man's soul], and outside, truth also [God] ; and between 
Each, falsehood that is change, as tnith is permanence. 
The individual soul works through the shows of sense^ 
(Which ever proving false, still promise to be true,) 
Up to an outer soul as individual too ; 
And, through the fleeting, lives to die into the fixed. 
And reach at length " God, man, or both together mixed," ' . . . 

Fifine, p. 156-7. 
"If, as a matter of fact, he believes that the events recorded in the Gospels 
really happened, this is little more than an accidental circumstance ; it does 
not seem to him to be of any real importance whether they did or not. In A 
Death in the Desert the question as to the reality of Christ's miracles is, not 
avoided, but neglected as unimportant (pp. 79-80). . . The only two truths 
being the soul and God, * and between each, falsehood,' the method by which 
God works upon the soul must be by means of falsehood, or at best, of ' the 
shows o' the world.' As they are only shows, * mere mists,* the question whether 
any particular combination of them really took place or not is insignificant, and 
the poet treats it doubtfully and vaguely (p. 81) . . . it is from his firm belief 
in God's Love that the poet has attained to the two great Christian truths which 
so continually come up in his writings, viz. the Incarnation and Immortality, 
p. 83. [This is well workt out thro' Easter Day, A DeaJth in the Desert^ Saul (a 
fine comment, p. 86), La SaisiaZy Christmas Eve, AH Vogler]. . . In aU these 
cases and many others, we see the conception of immortality entering into every 
part of Mr. Browning's experience of life, dignifying things that would other- 
fv/se seem trivial, making perfect the manifold imperfections of this world. . . 
li is this conviction of the future, this intenae \^vd \,\i».t * no work begun shall 
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* 

ever pause for death/ that raises Mr. Browning's interest in man, and his per- 
sistent examination and analysis of characters and deeds which many would 
think unworthy to he touched, to a dignity which would not he possihle if 
human life were hounded by this world, or even if the future life were to he, as 
so many believe, entirely separate and distinct in its nature from this. A future 
life in which nothing of our present existence survives, which is merely the 
reward, and not the result, of the good which has been attained here, is not Mr. 
Browning's conception of our promised immortality ; and therefore to him all 
those traits of character that had almost perished, those persons and deeds that 
but for him no one could have remeifibered, are of intense interest, because in 
his eyes they have an eternal significance (pp. 88-9) .... (p. 92) In conclusion, 
then, we should wish our readers to take this as the noblest characteristic of 
Mr. Browning's genius : this power of exalting man and man's deeds, not by 
idealizing him, or by taking him out of the real conditions of his life, but by 

fiving him his true dignity as an immortal being, whom God's love has placed 
ere to grow and prepare himself for a wider, more perfect life hereafter. We 
cannot rail to learn from Mr. Browning's poems a higher and nobler, because a 
truer, conception of mankind ; for he bases his sympathy with men, and his 
firm belief m their great destiny, on a truth that can never alter, the truth 
that God is Love." An Article to be read by all students of Browning. 

1878. G. A. Simcox. 'Academy,' June 1, on Xa Saisiaz, and Croisic. ''Like 
Descartes, Mr. Browning establishes the two ultimate facts of God and the soul 
by a simple appeal to consciousness ... we get one of the most forcible state- 
" ments in the £nglish language of the unsatisfactory nature of the conditions we 
live under, and of the illusory nature of all the palliations suggested by them 
who wish to discredit the old one, that there is a better life to come. ' His 
poet's Confession of Faith is summed up in a line, "Well ? why he at least 
believed in Soul, was very sure of God." ..." The main problem of the poem 
[Croisic] ... is . . . the tragedy of abortive endeavour, complicated with the 
comedy of momentary success." 

1878. * Athenaeum,' May 25, pp. 661-4, on La Saisiaz. ** No poet since Bums — 
none, perhaps, since Shakspeare — has known and felt as deeply as Mr. Brown- 
ing, the pathos of human life . . . none realizes, as he does, the unutterable 
pathos of the tangled web as a whole." By W. Theodore Watts. His best, 
he says. 

1878. * Edinburgh Review,* April, 1878. pp. 409-436. Browning's Againemnoitf 
and Campbell's 'Trachiniae.* — C. 

1878. * Saturday Review,' June 15, on La Saisiaz {&) The Two Poets of Croisic. 

1878. * The Times,* June 20. Royal Academy of Music. Notice of a Student's, 
Miss Oliveria Prescott's, symphony in D minor, called * Alkcstis, * * suggested 
by the veraion of Euripides* s tragedy in Mr. Browning's BalaustioTCs Adventure. " 

1878. Rev. J. Kirkman.^ Letter in 'The Times' of Sept. 25, on the autumn 
blossoming of the laburnum, instancing Browning's lines on * That apple-tree 
with a rare after-birth,' in Paracelsus. 

1878. * The Guardian,* Dec. 4, on La Saisiaz [&] The Two Poets of Croisic. 
Lantern Readings (noplace, pubn. or date). The Pied Piper of Hatneliny illustrated 

by 12 Lantern Pictures. "The following extracts from the P. P. of H., are 
given for those not familiar with the piece. To purchasers of the pictures a 
copy of vol. iv. of Carpenter's * Penny Readings,' that contains the entire piece, 
is supplied." (I never saw the pictures.) — C. 

1879. 'Studies in literature,' 1789-1877. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. London: 
C. K. Paul & Co. Ckjntains revized Reprints of the Articles on 'The 
Transcendental Movement and Literature* (Mr. Browning's place in recent 
literature), and on 'Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning' 1877, 1869, noted 
above, p. 103, 96. These able appreciative articles should be read. 



> Mr. Kirkman a few years ago gave a set of lectures at Hampstead on Sordello 
which were largely attended, and greatly interested thft au^Veni^^. "^^Na \ft \<^c^^ 
the Inaugural Addivss at the first meeting of the BTov^nm^^ocVfiX^. 
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1879. G. liaruett Smith, in ' The International Review,' for Februaiy ; 19 quarto 
pa^es on the general aspects of Browning's Poetnr. 

1879. Con temiwmry Portraits. } Robert Browning. With photograph of Mr. Brown- 
ing by Kuiott and Fry, copied by the Woodbury process : ana facsimile of his 
autograph. ' The University Magazine, a Literary and Philosophic Review/ 
March and April, 1879. London : Hurst and Blackett, voL ilL pp. 322-335, 
416-443. Contains some interesting particulars of the noet's youth and parent- 
age. — S. It is the most trustworthy account then published. 

1879. 'The Boy's Own Paper.' London: Leisure Hour Office, voL i. Part II. 
No. 10, p. 151. March 22, 1879. How they brought the Oood Kewa^ &c. 
AVith Frontispiece of the Ride. — C. 

1879. Mr. Browning's Dramatic Idyls, [Series I.] By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 
* Conteniiwrary Review,' May, 1879, voL xxxv. pp. 289-302. — S. 

1879. ' Athenaeum,' May 10, on Dramatic Idyls, I. "Martin Ralph, Ned Bratt, and 
Halbert and Hob are illustrations, from different {koiiits of view— of the terrora 
of conscience. This has always been a favourite subject with Mr. Browning, 
and perhaps no other modem writer has treated it in so masterly a manner. . . 
With him, the si»eciul terror of conscience is always, as in Pippa Passes, its 
treachery ; it is always a snake coiled in the bosom, whose fang, as delineated 
by him, is hardly so well expressed by the Latin word remorse, as by [its 
English equivalent] the name of. . Dan Michel[8]. . 'Ayen-bite of Inwyt,' the 
' again-bitmg of the inner knowledge ' . . . ' ayenbite of inwyt ' exactly expresses 
Mr. Browning's idea of conscience. ' (By Mr. Walter Theodore Watts.) 

1879. F. Wedmore. 'Academy,' May 10, Dramatic Idyls, I. 

1879. * Saturday Review,' June 21, on DramxUic Idyls, I. 

1879. F. Wedmore, in 'The Academy,' May 10, pp. 403-4, on Dramatic Idyls (1.). 
'* Mr. Browning has not found increasing years make so much a difference of 
i^uality as a ditierence of kind in his poetry. Convinced at first that * Thought 
is what young men want in verse,' he hiis waxed . . . yet more occupied with 
the mental interest of his subject ... in the main the dramatic interest . . . 
\vAA gained yet more in importance over the interest of sense, the interest of 
skilled manipulation . . . because, perhaps, of the generally increasing weight 
of thought and dramatic interest m his work, the manner of the work has 
changed, so that it may be roughly said that while his By the Fireside^ with its 
tender reverie, was like a symphony of Mendelssohn's, and some of his lyrics 
like the Soiigs withotU Words, much of his later work — that of the Inn Album: 
this of Dramatic Idyls — comes to us with the clash and clang of the music of 
Wagner, or ... at all events like * Beethoven's Titan mace.' " 

?1879 or 1880. * National Portrait Gallery,' Part 70. London : Cassells No date. 
Rol)ert Browning, pp. 73-80. Written by Mr. G. Bamett Smith. With Chro- 
molithograph of R. b. — C. 

1879. The Pied Piper of Hamclin. By Robert Browning. Illustrated by Jane E. 
Cook, author of "The Sculptor caught Napping,' King Alfred's School, 
Wantage, Berks, Photographed and Printed by the Autotype Company's 
Process of Permanent Facsimile. London : Printed for Private Circulation. 
1879. The work was favourably reviewd in *The Times' of April 10, 1880, 
the 'Academy,' * Art Journal,' 'World,' 'Architect,' 'Daily Telegraph,' 
'British Architect,' 'Builder,' 'Athenaeum,' and 'Standard,' which last says: 
"The di-awings are nine in number. The first represents the rats 'biting 
the babies in their cradles and licking the soup from the cook's own ladles. 
The next represents the rats * wonying the dogs, killing the cats, and making 
nests in men's new hats.' There is life and vigour in all the characters. In 
the third the appearance of the Pied Piper, who offers to the Burgomaster 
and his Council to clear the town of rats, is cleverly depicted, while nothinff 
could be well more humourous than the expression on the face of the fat old 
Burgomaster and his colleagues. The fourth picture, representing the rats 
tumbling by dozens into the Weser, and the Piper standing u^ on the quay 
ijlaying vigourously, while men, women, and children are crowding up benina 
hiiji to see the destruction of the common foe, is wonderfully clever and full 
of 'go. ' lu the remainder of the seriiis Mrs. Cook axislBiima the same appearance 
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of vigour. In fact, in a manner, the life she has thrown into her work appears 
to be an echo of Browning's own vivacity of expression and idea." But it must 
be recollected that the work is an amateur's. See Verstegau, 1605, for the story. 
1880. The Browning Bookmarkers. 12 tall, narrow, tinted, gilt-edgd cards, with 
a woodcut on each, illustrating the few lines from Browning quoted underneath 
it. Chas. Goodall and Son, London. 

1880. * The Times,* April 10, on The Pied Piper of Hamelin, By Robert Browning. 
Illustrated by Jane E. Cook. Printed for private circulation, 1879. "The 
action and general drawing of the figures in the nine illustrations show an 
artistic faculty, far above most amateurs." 

1880. 'Bazaar,* May 12. *"\^hat Caesar said of Cassius— "He thinks too much: 
such men are dangerous " — would seem to express the feeling of a certain por- 
tion of the Britisn public toward Mr. Robert Browning. These are mostly of 
the "sleek-headed, and such as sleep o' night's" order of citizens, whose distrust 
of the thinking and thought-compelling poet carries its own condemnation. 
Happily, however, there is an increasing number of English readers who find 
in the poems of Mr. Browning an intellectual feast, and who will rejoice to 
learn that a fresh volume of Dramatic Idyls from his pen is likely to make an 
early appearance. ' — C. 

1880. *Men of Mark.' London: Sampson, Low and Co., No. for June 1880. 
Robert Browning, 1 page. With Photo, by Ix)ck and Whitfield. — C. 

1880. *Judy,* June 2. *The Pipe of Peace:' "Must we always fight, love." 
Parody on (59) A WoTnan's Last Word: "Let's contend no more. Love." — C. 

1880. 'The Pen,' June 12 and 19. *Our Living Authors.' Robert Browning. 
* One of the most original personalities of contemporary literature. ' — C. 

1880. * Judy,' July 7. 'Judy's Model Poets,' No. 4. "The Quest of Barparlo." 
By Ro . . rt Br . . . ng. 

1880. * Athenaeum,' July 10, pp. 39-41, on DrartuUic Idyls : Second Series. [By W. 
Th. Watts : not a son of Alaric Watts. ] The volume is full of power, picturesqiie- 
ness, and beauty, and displays the astonishing agility of intellect, which has 
always been a characteristic of Mr. Browning's poetry, and which years seem 
not to weaken, but rather to strengthen. In point of humour, however, it 
is not equal to the first series of Dramatic Idyls, while its metrical peculiar- 
ities are more pronounced. ... It is an error to think that Mr. Browning's 
genius naturally falters in metrical expression. Hundreds of passages might 
be culled from his poems, in which tne music is quite new, quite his own, 
and entirely beautiful ; but there are times when his persistent quest of original 
movements leads him astray. ... Of the grotesquerie of rhythm as well as of 
rhjrme, he is certainly the greatest master in our language. . . Mr. Browning, 
notwithstanding his passion for Italy ... is more Teutonic in genius than any 
other English poet of our century." 

1880. * Literary World,' July 23, rev. Dramatic Idyls. Second Series. — C. 

1880. 'The Times,* Aug. 23, p. 3, col. 5, on Dramatic Idyls, II.— C. 

1880. * The Guardian,* Sept. 22, rev. Dra7natic Idyls, Second Series. — C. 

1880. 'The Times,' Dec. 8. Report of Prof. Hy. Morley's Lecture on 'The Liter- 
ature of To-Day, with a Guess at To-Morrow's.' "They had seen Robert 
Browning and others following the lead of Wordsworth with a clear understand- 
ing that it was possible to lift the human race to a height far above the present 
level, but that this could only be done by labouiing for the development of 
each individual citizen. — C. 

1880. [A. C. Swinburne.] * Specimens of Modern Poets The Heptalogia or the 
Seven against Sense A Cap with seven Bells' . . Chatto & Windus, 1880. 
"John Jones," pp. 9-39 is meant as a parody on James Lee : it is curiously dull 
and poor, no atom of fun or humour in it. 

1881. 'Academy,' July 9, and following numbers. The Browning Society started ; 
and other details, lettei's from me, &c. 

1881. Miss Mary A. Lewis (of our Society's CommitteeV ^'^'W^ ^^^^1 ^\:^^ ^ 
few lines in vol. ii. on Browning's strong dxrislian fc%\Mi^« 
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1881. Heury Morley, on Browninff's Ring and the Book, in ' Cassell's Library of 
English Literature : Larger Works in Verse and Prose,' pp. 402-404. Quotes 
**0 lyric Love," 'the Pope's estimate of Caponsacchi, **Nav, Caponsacchi, 
much I find amiss," ' and the end of the poem from 'So, British public.' ^ 

1881. James Thomson. In his prose ' Essays and Phantasies.' Beeves & Tomer, 
1881. Browning is quote<l or mentioned on the following pages : — 

p. 30. Three fines from Paracelsus, p. 126. * Our only commanding poet.' 
p. 130. One line from Last Ride Together, p. 140. Bishop BUmgram^s Apology, 
p. 173. One line of The Statue and Bust. 

p. 289. ' Immeasurably superior to in depth, scope, power and subtlety 

of intellect,' etc. 

p. 294. Note. ' Earnestly strenuous spirits (Browning and Geo. Meredith) 
swifter than eagles, stronger than lions, m whom, to use the magnificent and 
true language oi Coleridge concerning Shakespeare, ** The intellectual power 
and the creative energy wrestle as in a war," ' etc. 

See also Mr. Thomson's 'Notes on Poems of William Blake,* 'National 
Reformer,' early in 1867 (?), but written two or three years earlier. In these. 
Browning's true and splendid genius, vigorous and restless talents, etc. — are 
spoken of. 

The extracts at the end of some of the entries above are only bits of those made 
in a note-book when it chanst to be near while I was readinga review.* Of the 
later articles, those by Prof. Dowden, Miss E. D. West (* Dark Blue,' 1871), 
and Mr. Lyttelton (Church Quarterly, 1878), with those in the * Contemporary * 
of 1867, the 'Christian Remembrancer,' Oct. 1857, and the 'Eclectic Rev.,' 1849, 
are the best worth reading. The article in * The University Mag.,' March 1880, 
gives the facts and dates of Browning's family and history most correctly. 
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"The Browning family comes from Dorsetshire. The grandfather of the poet 
was a landed proprietor, the father a clerk in the Bank of England, who, like 
Charles Lamb in the office which he used to enter late, and therefore leave early, 
was by no means a clerk and nothing moi'e. This Browning was one of a class that 
is becoming smaller and smaller, under the pre&sure of modem life and its sciences. 
He was a scholar of the old-fashioned classical kind. His knowledge was extensive, 
and of out-of-the-way subjects ; he was not like the new gen ei-ation— eternally 
posing for the market. His friends knew that he was an authority on the ' Lettei-s 
of Junius,' the best-informed man upon the pictures of Hogarth, and upon many 
another special thing. A reference to him now and then naturally crept into 
print ; but he kept his life his own, and steadily embodied in himself, in its best 
sense, the maxim : " bene vixit qui bene latuit." He had verse power, though he 

1 Prof. Morley'f poem, at the end of this work, on the noble and Christian spirit 
of all English Literature from its rise till now, will interest any reader. 

* In Paracelsus, Pt. III. 1. 640-4, Browning makes his hero say, that if he fails 
to reach some of his hearers, 

" The luckless rogues have this excuse to urge, 640 

That much is in my method and my manner, 
My uncouth habits, my impatient spirit. 
Which hinders of reception and result 
My doctrine : much to say, small skill to speak I " 644 

Many * luckless rogues ' of the critic tribe — I haven't thought *em worth 
quoting — ^have since urgd the like excuse for their want of recipiency of' the Poet's 
own teaching. And he has himself good-humouredly admitted to his brother-poet 
the Chinese Ambassador, that the epithet applied by that luminary to his own 
poetry, "enigmatic," may also be justly given to Robert Browning's: see p. 112- 
213, below. In the pace that much review work of the prezent day is done at, 
there is no time for thinking. 
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did not publish. He was fond of the classic poets, and used to cany his son in his 
arms, singing him to sleep with * Anacreon * in the original, to the tune of * A 
Cottage in a Wood.' He was a man of singular high-mindedness, the action of 
which quality once decided his path in life, and away from a more lucrative career 
than a clerkship in the Bank of England. He died not very long ago [14th June, 
1866], never having had a day's illness until the last. His wife, the mother of 
the present Robert Browning, was of Scotch family." (* University Magazine,' 
March, 1879.) 

1852. 'Harper's New Monthly Magazine,' vol. iv. no. 22, pp. 605-7. Extracts 
from Miss Mary Russell Mitford's * Personal Sketches and Reminiscences.' 
"Married Poets. — Elizabeth Barrett Browning — Robert Browning." . . . 
** About four years ago she married Mr. Browning, and immediately accompanied 
him to Pisa. They then settled at Florence, and this summer I have had the 
exquisite pleasure of seeing her once more in London, with a lovely boy at her 
knee. . . The same visit to London that brought me acquainted with my 
beloved friend, Elizabeth Barrett, first gave me a sight of Mr. Browning. It was 
at a period that forms an epoch in the aunals of the modem drama — the first 
representation of * Ion ' ... it was our host's birthday, and no one present 
can forget the triumph of the evening . . A large party followed the poet home 
to supper, a party comprising distinguished persons of almost every class . . . 
healtns were drunk and speeches spoken, and it fell to the lot of the young 
author oi Paracelsus to respond to the toast of * The Poets of England.* That 
he performed his task with gi'ace and modesty, and that he looked still younger 
than he was, I well remember ; but we were not introduced, and I knew him 
only by those successive works which redeemed the pledge that Paracelsus had 
given, until this veiy summer, [1851] when going to London purposely to meet 
my beloved friend, I was by her presented to her husband." 

1853. *Six Months in Italy.' By George Stillraan Hillard. In two Volumes. — 
Vol. I. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1853, pp. 139-140. 
"Robert and Elizabeth Browning. ... I trust I maybe pardoned if I 
state that one of my most delightful associations with Florence, arises from the 
fact that here I made the acquaintance of Robert and Elizabeth Browning. 
These are even more familiar names in America than in England, and their 
poetry is probably more read and better understood with us than among their 
own countrymen. A happier home and a more perfect union than theirs it is 
not easy to imagine ; ana this completeness arises, not only from the rare quali- 
ties which each possesses, but from their adaptation to each other. Browning's 
conversation is like the poetiy of Chaucer, or like his own simplified and made 
transparent. His countenance is so full of vigour, freshness, and refined power, 
that it seems impossible to think that he can ever grow old. His poetry is 
subtle, passionate, and profound ; but he himself is simple, natural, and 
playfuL He has the repose of a man who has lived much in the open air ; 
with no nervous uneasiness and no unhealthy self-consciousness. Mrs. Browning 
is in many respects the correlative of her husband. As he is full of manly 
power, so she is a type of the most sensitive and delicate womanhood. She has 
been a great sufferer from ill health, and the marks of pain are stamped upon 
her person and manner. Her figure is slight, her countenance expressive of 
genius and sensibility, shaded by a veil of long brown locks : and her tremulous 
voice often flutters over her words, like the flame of a dying candle over the 
wick. I have never seen a human frame which seemed so nearly a transparent 
veil for a celestial and immortal spirit. She is a soul of fire enclosed in a shell 
of pearl. Her rare and fine genius needs no setting forth at my hands. She is 
also, what is not so generally known, a woman of uncommon, nay, profound 
learning, even measured by a masculine standai*d. Nor is she more remarkable 
for genius and learning than for sweetness of temper, tenderness of heart, depth 
of feeling, and purity of spirit. It is a privilege to know such beings singly 
and separately ; but to see tneir powers quickened, and their happiness rounded, 
by the sacrea tie of marriage, is a cause for peculiar and lasting gratitude. A 
union so complete as theirs — ^in which the mind has nothing to ^\«.n^^ \ivit ^3sss^ 
heart to sigh for—is cordial to behold, and cheexiag to i«isx«ffi^i«t " Y^.W^-'V^. 
5th ed, 1866, Boston, U.S.A. 
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1861. 'Harpr'a New Monthly Maorazine,' No. 136, Sept, voL xxiii. No. 1.36, p. 
655, col. 2 (under ** Editor's Easy Chair." See too p. 663, col. 1). "Four- 
teen years ago (in 1847) this Easy Chair was sitting one day in his cool room in 
Florence — cool, although it was Italy and summer. A knock at the door Wiis 
followed by the brisk entrance of one of the few men in Europe that Mr. Easy 
Chair then cared to see — Robert Browning. How delightful the hour that 
followed was, those at once know who know Robert Browning. It ended with 
a promise of meeting at Browning's tea-table that evening. 

** In the evening the same alert, robust, thoroughly English-looking man pre- 
sented to his wife one of the thousand young Americans who had read with 
eager enthusiasm her then recently-published volumes, which had a more 
general and hearty welcome in the United States than any English poet since 
the time of Byron and Company, who were the poets of our fathers. 

** The visitor saw, seated at the tea-table of the great room of the palace in 
which they were living, a very small, very slight woman, with very long curls 
drooping forward, almost across the eyes, hanging to the bosom, and quite con- 
cealing the pale, small face, from which the piercing, inquiring eyes looked out 
sensitively at the stranger. Rising from her chair, she put out cordially the 
thin white hand of an invalid, and in a few moments they were pleasantly 
chatting while the husband strode up and down the room, joining in the 
conversation with a vigor, humor, eagerness, and affluence of curious lore which, 
with his trenchant thought and subtle sympathy, make him one of the most 
charming and inspiring of companions. 

" A few days after, the same party, with one or two more, went to Vallambrosa, 
where they passed two days. Mrs. Browning was still too much of an invalid 
to walk, but we sat under the great ti'ees upon the lawn-like hill-sides near the 
convent, or in the seats in the dusky convent-chapel, while Robert Browning 
at the organ chased a fugue of Master Hugues, of Saxe-Gotha, or dreamed out 
upon twilight keys a faint- throbbing toccata of Galuppi's. 

** In all her conversation, so mild and tender and womanly, so true and intense 
and rich with rare learning, there was a girl-like simplicity and sensitiveness, 
and a womanly earnestness that took the heart captive. She was deeply and 
most intelligently interested in America and Americans, and felt a Kind of 
enthusiastic gratitude to them for their generous fondness of her poetry. 

*' She had then been married not a year, and since then she has lived almost 
exclusively in Italy. Few Italians, and certainly no foreigner, are so saturated 
with the very spirit of Italy as her husband ; and few Italians, and no foreigner, 
have been more enthusiastically devoted than she, to the political regeneration 
of that country. Her poems within a few years had been almost exclusively 
inspired by her Italian political sympathies, and have insensibly been much 
moulded in their expression by the style of her husband. 

"Without question or delay, Elizabeth Barrett Browning must be counted 
among the chief English poets of this century, and unquestionably the first 
English poet of her sex [Yes ! Yes !]. And her memorable excellence will be 
that she was not only a singer, but a hearty active worker in her way, under- 
standing her time, and trying, as she could, to help it. It is a curious juxta- 
position, that of * Don Juan* aud * Aurora Leigh,' and yet they are related 
in this, that they are the two great poems of modern English social life as felt 
by a man of the world and a religious woman, who were both poets. On the 
other hand, the literature of love has had few additions since the Vita Nuova^ 
the sonnet of Shakespeare, and of Petrarch (if you like him), so true and sweet 
and subtle as Mrs. Browning's * Sonnets from the Portuguese ' [to her husband 
before their marriage]. And were they not repaid by the One word more, the 
last poem in Browning's last volume ? {Men and Women, 1855). 

" Her public fame mil make her widely mentioned. Literature mourns a loss. 
But the private grief to the many who loved her is a deeper pang. Her death 
changes Italy and Europe to how many ! If you would know what she was, 
read Browning's One word more (and Lyric Love, &c.). He made no secret of 
it ; why should another ? " 

'' This I s&j of me, but think of you, Love 1 * 

This to you, yourself my laoon ot Tpoe\,a\ 
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Ah ! but that's the world's side— there's the wonder — 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they kuow you ; 
There, in turn, I stand with them and praise you, 
Out of my own self I dare to phrase it. 
But the best is when I glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight. 
Come out on the other side, the novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence." 

INSCRIPTION ON CASA OUIDI, VIA MAOQIO 9. FLORENCE. 

QUI SCRISSE E MORI 

ELISABETTA BARRET-BROWNINO 

CHE IN CUORE DI DONNA CONCILIAVA 

SGIRNZA DI DOITO B SPIRITO DI PORTA 

E FBCE DEL SUO VERSO AUREO ANELLO 

ERA ITALIA E INGHILTERRA 

PONE QUESTA MEMORIA 

FIRENZE GRATA 

1861. 

Copied by T. W. C, AprU 17, 1876. 

1872. *Athen«!um,' Feb. 3, p. 147. "Mr. Robert Browning has given leave to Mr. 
Fumivall to reprint for the Chaucer Society those parts of Mrs. Barrett 
Browning's English Poets . . which relate to Chaucer. . . ." — C. 

1873. * Dublin Express,' Jan. 29. * Miss Blagden. There has just died at Florence, 
a lady well known in the world of letters . . . Miss Isa Blagden, the authoress 
of "Agnes Tremorne" . . . was linked to Mr. Browning and his illustrious 
wife by the ties of the closest friendship. She nursed [that is, did not nurse] 
the poetess in her final illness. . .* — C. 

1874. 'Press (? Dublin paper),' March 7- "We regret to hear of the death, at 
Camberwell, on the 4th instant, of Mr. William Shergold Browning, uncle of 
the poet Mr. Robert Browning. Mr. W. S. Browning was himself a con- 
tributor to literature ; his best-known work being a * History of the Hugue- 
nots.'"— C. 

1875. * Dublin Express,' Jan. 26. "The petition of persons engaged in professional 
and literary work, which has been presented to Parliament, against any inter- 
ference with the New Forest, is signed, among others, by Mr. Browning, Mr. 
Carlyle, Mr. Ruskin."— C. 

1876. * The Times,' March 10. " Account of the Funeral of the late Lady Augusta 
Stanley, wife of the late Dean Stanley. One of the pall-bearers is * Mr. Robert 
Browning.'" 

1876. * The Times,' May 8. * Representatives of Literature at the Mansiou-House : ' 
the Lord Mayor's Dinner to them.' — C. (Browning was got there by a promise 
that he should not be askt to speak. The Lord Mayor nevertheless came down 
on him to answer for 'Poetry,' but he refuzed, and Sir Francis Doyle was 
put on. He's not been to another Lord Mayor's dinner.) 

1876. * The Times,' Tuesday, Dec. 5. Among the Conveners of the National Con- 
ference on the Eastern Question — to protest against Lord Beaconsfield's action 
for Turkey and stop war with Russia, the 6th name is "Robert Browning." 
(Opposite, 2 lines lower in the advertisement, is *F. J. Furhivall.') — C. 

1878. * The Evening Mail, Dublin,' Jan. 7. 1. Telegram of the Press Association, 
saying that among a large number of adhesions to the Committee for securing 
the neutralization and free navigation of the Straits of the Danlanelles and tho 
Bosphorus, was that of Robert Browning. 2. Insolent Leader against the 
Committee, Robert Browning, &c., for their 'attack upon Lord Beaconsfield. * 
— C. 

1878. * Light,' April 20. The^ memorial against war, which is to be presented to 
the Queen, includes such "names as the following •. T\ift \>\xVfe^ til ^ «ak\xKv\\^\.«^ 
and Bedford, the EsltI of Shaftesbury .... My, "Robtlb-I "^bo^n^y^Qi. . * — ^« 
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1878. * Belfast News-Letter.' Ang. 20, from the * Pictorial World.' " Mr. Carlyle, 
the philosopher, and Mr. Browiiine, the poet, are said to he once more friends 
again, after their little falling-out of a year or two hack.** [This is pure myth.] 

1879. * Dublin Express,* 27 Jan. " Alfred Stanley Browning Tennyson [" Golden- 
haired Ally "], grandson of the poet, was christened on Saturday in Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel, Westminster Abbey. Dean Stanley, his godfather, presided, 
Mr. Robert Browning was also a sponsor, and Mrs. Richmond Thackeray Ritchie 
assisted." — C. Mrs. Ritchie is Thackeray*8 daughter. Browning dedicated 
Bed Cotton Night-Cap Country to her. — F. 

1879. 'Dublin Express,* June 16. "Action for Literary Libel. Common Pleas 
Division — London, Saturday . . [Richard Heme] Shepherd v. Francis [pub- 
lisher of * The Athenaeum *]. This was an action to recover damages for alleged 
libels published of the plaintiff in the * Athenaeum,' for bringing out the * Early 
Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,* and 'Literary Revivals- — Forgotten 
Books worth remembering.* Mr. Sergeant Parry, for the defence, called Mr. 
Robert Biiownino, who said that he 'objected altogether to the publication of 
these poems . . (written by) . . Mrs. Browning . . when she was only 14 years 
old,' &c. Cross-examind about the * Shelley Letters.* Browning * in his preface, 
said that the forgd letters were perfectly worthless ; and nearly all the forty 
pages of the preface were devoted to the literary character of Shelley. The 
* Letters * were withdrawn the moment they were found to be forgeries, and the 
book was now one of the rarest.** 'Re-examined — Shelley, in his opinion, 
had written some of the greatest of English poems, and a sublime drama, as 
great as Shakspeare's. . .* The further hearing of the case was adjourned." — C. 

1879. 'The Times,* June 17. 1. Report of both days of the above trial. "The 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff — damages £150.'* 2. A Leader on the 
subject. — C. 

1879. 'Athenaeum,* June 21. Review of Mr. Shepherd*8 'Waltoniana,* with a tag 
commenting on his action against the Paper^ and Mr. S.'s copying Browning's 
Herv^ Rid, &c. 

1879. "On March 12, 1879, Mr. Robert Browning accepted the post of President" 
[of the New Shakspere Society]. Prospectus of the N. S. Soc. In the ' Daily 
News ' of March 14 was a letter from a Correspondent announcing the fact, and 
quoting the passage from Prof. Spalding that is in the Browning Society's 
prospectus : " Accepting this view, there could be no hesitation as to the living 
poet whom the dead professor's words pointed to. Mr. Robert Browning was the 
Committee's choice, and on their appeal he willingly accepted as an honour the 
post he was asked to take. He is surely the right man in the right place." 

1881. 'Journal of Education,* Feb. 1. Noticing Tennyson's dedication of his 
' Ballads and other Poems ' to his grandson Alfred, his son Lionel's eldest boy : 

" Golden-haired Ally, whose name is one with mine, 
Crazy with laughter and babble, and earth's new wine . . . ." 

the writer says, " As an exact illustration of the second line, we may be par- 
doned for recalling a personal reminiscence. Mr. Browning wais visiting the 
Poet Laureate at [Twickenham,] soon after the birth of his eldest son [Haflam], 
and, taking the boy from his father, who was not so well versed as he in 
handling infants, danced him up and do\vn till the baby crowed with delight. 
'Go on, Browning,' cried Mr. Tennyson, 'it's as good to the boy as a glass of 
champagne.* ** — C. 

1881 (?). A London Correspondent's Letter in a provincial paper. "The new 
Chinese Ambassador, a man of considerable literary ability, expressed a wu»h, 
shortly after his amval in this country, of making the acquaintance of the 
I)rincipal English poets, and Mr. Browning was presented to him. The 
conversation turned to the compositions of the ambassador, who himself was a 
poet. 'What kind of poetry does his Excellency write,* — enquired Mr. 

1 See on this, 'Athenaeum,' Oct. 6, 1872, p. 425 ; and the ' Dublin Mail,* Nov. 9, 
IS/4 {from the 'Athenaeum'), on B. W. Proctor's copy of the 'Letters' given him 
fy^ Dro wning. — O. 
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Browning, 'Pastoral, humorous, lyric, or what?' There was a pause for a 
short time. At length the interoreter said that his Excellency thought his 

S)etry would be better described as the '.enigmatic' — * Surely,' replied Mr. 
rowning, 'there ought, then, to be the deepest sympathy between us, for 
that is just the criticism which is brought against my own works, and I believe 
it to be a just one.* " 



NOTES. 

p. 45. The Pied Piper. Its Story is taken from one of the famous Familiar 
Letters^ of James Howell,— Section VI. Letter XLVII. To Mr. E. P. In the 
Index at the end, or " Extract of the choicest matters that go interwoven 'mongst 
these Letters,*' the following is cald '*0f a miraculous accident happened in 
Hamelen in Oermany. " 

"Sir, 

" I saw such prodigious things daily don these few yeers, that I had resolv'd 
with my self to give over wondering at any thing ; yet a passage happen'd this 
week, that forc'd me to wonder once more, because it is without parallelL It was, 
that som odd fellows went skulking up and down Zo/wton-streets, and with Figs and 
Reasons allur'd little children, and so pourloyn'd them away from their parents, 
and carried them a Ship-board for beyond Sea, wher, by cutting their hair, and 
other divises, they so disguis'd them, that their parents could not know them. 

"This made me think upon that miraculous passage in Hainelen, a Town in 
Oermany, which I hop'd to have pass'd through when I was in Hamburgh, had we 
retum'd by Holland ; which was thus, (nor would I relate it unto you, were not 
there som ground of truth for it). The said Town of Hamblen was annoyed with 
Rats and Mice ; and it chanc'd, that a Pied-coated Piper came thither, who 
covenanted with the* chief Burgers for such a reward, if he could free them quite 
from the said Vermin, nor would he demand it, till a twelvemonth, and a day after : 
The agreement being made, he began to play on his Pipes, and all the Rats, and the 
Mice, followed him to a great Lough hard by, where they all perish'd ; so the Town 
was infested no more. At the end of the yeer, the Pied Piper retum'd for his 
reward, the Burgers put him off with slightings, and neglect, oifring him som small 
matter, which he refusing, and staying som dayes in the Town, one Sunday morn- 
ing at High-Masse, when most people were at Church, he fell to play on his Pipes, 
and all the children up and down, follow'd him out of the Town, to a great Hill 
not far off, which rent in two, and open'd, and let him and the children in, and so 
clos'd up again : This happen'd a matter of two hundred and fifty yeers since 
[a.d. 1643 — 250 = 1393 a.d.2] ; and in that Town, they date their Bills and Bonds, 
and other Instruments in Law, to this day from the yeer of the going out of their 
children : Besides, ther is a great piller of stone at the foot of the said Hill, wheron 
this story is engraven.^ 

** No more now, for this is enough in conscience for one time : So I am 
[Fleet, 1 Oct. 1643.] *' Your most affectionate servitor, Jl H.^ 

* Epistolas Ho-Eliance, Familiar Letters Domestic and Forren; Divided into 
Six Sections, Partly Historieall, Politicall, Philosophicall, Upon Emergent Deca- 
gons : By J, H. Esq; : One of the Clerks of His Majesties most HonouraJ)le Privy 
Councell. London, rrinted for Humphrey Moseley ; and are to be sold at his shop 
at the Prince's Arms in S. Paul's Churchyard, 1645. 

* This is the year in which Chaucer, out in the cold at Greenwich, most likely 
wrote his Envoy to Scogan then in the sun of Court-favour at Windsor. If Chaucer 
had but heard the stoiy, how he would have liked to try hia ^Mtaji ?kX. \\.\ 

* See M. Merim^e's first chapter of his 'Chronique ao\iaC\«L«\^a\^^Vct^'Cwi%\wn 
is also told, *^-L. Etienne, 

BBOWSINQ, 2. ^ 
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p. 45. Cristina, This, says wrongly Mr. T. Powell, in his ' Living Authors of 
England/ was meant for a young man who fell in love with Queen Victoria. The 
queen intended was Cristina of Spain : the young man was or went mad. — ^There is 
an account of Mr. Alfred Domett m Mr. Powell's book, and in the ' Biograph,' 1881. 

p. 46. The Blot in the *Scutcheon was playd at Sadlers Wells in 1848.— T. 
Powell's * Living Authors of England,' New York, 1849, p. 74 (or 'Pictures of 
Living Authors of Britain,' London, 1851, p. 64). In the American edition are 
several letters of Mrs. Browning's, p. 146-152. One before her marriage says, ** Mr. 
Browning, with whom I have had some correspondence lately, is full of great 
intentions ; the light of the future is on his forehead ... I have a full faith in him 
as poet and prophet " (p. 147). The Blot was written in 5 days. 

p. 66, note 3. The note in no way expresses the full scope of the poem. 

p. 76. This Moxon ' Selections ' came out in six-penny numbers, of 24 pages each. 

p. 93. The vernacular is Father Prout's fun. Browning's version is in Dramatic 
Lyrics, Second Series, page 68 : 

'^Studiando le mie cifre col compasso, 
Rilevo che sar6 presto sotterra, 
Perch^ del mio saper si fa gran chiasso, 
£ gl' ignorant! m'hanno mosso guerra." 

** Said to have been found in a well at Abano in the last century. They were ex.- 
temporaneously Englished thus : not as Father Prout chose to prefer them : 

"Studying my ciphers with the compass, 
I reckon — I soon shall be bolow-ground ; 
Because, of my lore folks make great rumpus, 
And war on myself makes each dull rogue round." 

1880. Dramatic Lyrics, Second Series, p. 67, 68, notes. 

p. 101. 'Monodrama' was uzed by Charles Lamb in 1823, Elia, Ser. II, No. 6, 
p. 268 (ed. 1865) ; by Carlyle in 1831, Sartor, p. 75, ed. 1858 ; and in the Eclectic 
Beview, 1849, p. 211 : "The poet's [R. B.'s] genius is essentially dramatic, but not 
in the sense which the word vulgarly bears. Mr. Browning's is mostly the drama 
of character, not of incident, or scenic effect. Under this aspect, the entire sum of 
his poetry may be said to be dramatic, though much of it, like so much of Te^ny• 
son's, [is] simple TTioTtodrama ; in which class must be included not only the lyrics, 
but the entire poem of Paracelsus,*' 



1853 or -4. When Mr. Moncure D. Conway was a student at Harvard, there was 
a very successful performance of Colombe's Birthday at the Harvard Athenaeum 
in Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Miss Davenport chose the play for her benefit, 
and Mr. Conway and other students got all their friends to take tickets. Among 
others, Longfellow and his wife— a great Browningite — were induced to come. Miss 
Davenport acted admirably ; so did the performer of Valence ; and in the acting, 
no difficulty whatever was felt in following the poet's meaning. Mr. Conway says 
he was an early reviewer of Browning in America, probably in the *New York 
Tribune' or 'Evening Post.' He reviewd the Dramatis PersoTvce in the extinct 
'Morning Star' newspaper here in 1864, and soon after wrote a long article in the 
* Victoria Magazine ' (see above) on all Browning's Works up to 1864. He will 
preach on Sordello at South Place Chapel, E.C., on Dec. 4, 1881. 
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Here is the pretty poem on Mrs. Browning's death, by Mr. James Thomson of 
our Society's Committee, mentiond on p. 57, note ', above •• — 

E. B. B. 

1861. 
I. 

The white-rose garland at her feet, 

The crown of laurel at her head. 
Her noble life on earth complete. 

Lay her in the last low bed 
For the slumber calm and deep. 
• "He giveth His belovM sleep." 

II. 

Soldiers find their fittest grave 

In the field wheron they died ; 
So her spirit pure and brave 

Leaves the clay it glorified 
To the land for which she fought 
With such grand impassioned thought. 

III. 

Eeats and Shelley sleep at Kome, 

She in well-loved Tuscan earth ; 
Finding all their death's long home 

Far from their old home of birth : 
Italy, you hold in trust 
Very sacred English dust. 

IV. 

Wherefore this one prayer I breathe,-^ 

That you yet may worthy prove 
Of the heirlooms they bequeath 

Who have loved you with such love : 
Fairest land, while land of slaves,^ 
Yields their free souls no fit graves. 

The City of Dreadful Night atid Other Poems, by James Thomson (**B. V."). 

London. Keeves and Turner, 1880, p. 154-5. 



Kome was then still Papal. The folk were also slaves to Papal superstition, &c. 
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^H COMPLETE WORKS (not iauluJiiig tlie .^Udwnf). 21 voluinea, £6. 1^. 
^■poetical works of ROBERT BROWNING. New and UuLfom 

^KpAC( 
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tDBAMATlC IDYLS. 

First Series. Fcap. Sro. E#. 
Second Series. Fcap. ivo, 5s. 
JA SAISIAZ : the Two Poelg of Croisic. Fcap. Sro. 7'. 
The AGAMEMNON of -SSCHyLUS. Fcap. 8vo. 5». 

PACCHIAROTTO, anJ HOW HE WORKED in DISTEMPER. With ( 
Feap.Svo. 7a. 6d. 

INN ALBUM. Fcap. 8to. 7». 
BALADSTION'S ADVENTURE ; incloding a Transcript from EaripiUos, 

Edition. Fcap. Svo. fis. 
ARISTOPHANES' APOLOGY ; includiog a Transcript from Euripides, being i 

Lost Adventure of Balaustion. Fcap. Svo. IOj. 6d. 
FIFiNE AT THE FAIR. Fcap. 8vo. B». 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUE of SOCIETY. Fcap. 8i 
BED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY ; or. Tarf and Towers. Fcap. 8 
The RING and the BOOK. 4 vols. fcap. Svo. 5s. each. 



SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of EOBEKT BROWNING. 
First Series. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. Crown Sro. 7s. Bd.; gilt b 

Sa. 6d. 
Second Soriu). Second Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. Sd. ; gilt eilges, Sa. fi 
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I SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWND 
With Portrait and Vignette. 
First Series. Tenth Edition. Crown Svo. 7». 6d. ; gilt edgen, Bs. 
Second Series. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 7i. 6d. ; gilt edges, Ss. 0& I 
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THE WYCLIP SOCIETY. 



i. 

I Founded by Mr. Funiivall in Morcli, 1882, to print the Latin Works of tho great 

I acirTy Eefoimer, Jobk Wyclif, whiiih huve, to Englanil's abauie, he^n laft in manu. 

' m-rllil n.i' m.w r.00 VfiEis. These Latin works are far more important than Wydif's 

I-., -r.i. ..... ^..\ iipiiipQ ] iruinen a year, to be sent to the Hun. iSfec., J. W. 

I'.'-.r Offiw, E.C, Books I and II of Wydtfa jhief work, 

■ 1)0 iaaued in 1888. Probably Books III-V, and VI {fo 

' I in 188* and 18S5. A vobimo of Wyolifa Palemital 

■I i:. l)riddensieg,willbeiisuedrorlSS2,«arlym January,lS83. 
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Tile Honorary Socrotnry of tho J?a/i!«i £^oci«ij; ia Mr. W. A. Dslzlel. 
The lIoEomry SwffltiHy of tlia English DuUat &)euif<f i« J. H. Nodal, ] 
Ttto Orange, Haaton Moor, neat Stockport. Snbsedptian a ^inea a year. 

The Uuuteriun Club, Olaagow, has reprinted in 4to tho complete wi... 
Samuel IC<iM'l2uds, is doing those of Lodge, &•:. Subscription 2 guiueaa a year 
Sm. Sm,, Mr, John Alesaudi-T, Eegeut Street, Weal, GlaBgow. 

The SMoaer Society, Manuhsater, Q guineas b year, ia reprinting the complete 
irlu of Taylor tha Watar-FoBt, Withers, Ac Messrs, ainimB, printera, Mancheater 
iTIie Honorary Secretary of the Iiuleit Socieli/ U Mr. H5, B. 'WMattsrs, ^ 
****M Oardena, West Eenaiagton Ptirk, Loniion, "VJ . 

_ Hottorarj- Sflcretoij- at (lie f\tUcLort Socvun ta "Su, \a.>"xwu* ^o^w- 
oMU, }b,mea. Loo Jon, S.W. 
„fi^'^'' «'^'''"' £>flM Stprint*. &o. , iw» nftV) voJs\«Vj^'\s<! ^ 
i«/ii«% Uinntngban), He will send n CfcUWipMs W •»? *W«**>i 
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^'a Mwtings uid I^ipora. Sp^oa U.^ 1882-3. u% ot A |Liiiii on f 
t*7, iASf. "On CoiUKWure »ii'l Art in Bwtminj!." t? Ili« Iter, f 

Jr.irN'-is-, M.A. tPriulfld Ik nqwD, ^ 

[S) > ■ r.,^1,, l.vy (he E*v. }. Sma^I 

Ute.SSSS: "Oi. ■ ■'■'• "t Fcmulu Cb«i»elBr, Wl 

ii: i:.;:.-. Oilsrd. "' 

S. «*, J«*J^ "Ou iJr..».iima'* lnt.iiu.,11, EjwuisHy iu regtrf of Uusif ij 

Pliialjo Arts, Lj^J. T. SeTfLEsmf, Kij. 
i4£f, i^7. "Brotnuiij;'*! Cnema ou Ood nn<l Ilatuarlslll}-, • 

Iif» bpre," by W. F. IticrEIJ,, Ksq. 
itfT.1883-. "Oil Br<nrning'« ViilaJns." by » Non-Mflmbor. 
.fffS,ISS3. "OaJamca lAf'i U'ife," hj thitfU:-'. H, J. CwLKKueii Jj 
u£B,1883. "Browning coustdered ia relmimi <o his Tiuw," lif C 

J0HS5I.1K, Joaua C'oUfge, Camttiilg".''- 
ifA', ISS3. BroTraiug Re«<!if^, EAGiUtioDt, mA Afiiinc 



OWNING SOCIETY'S PAPEKS, 

1881-1. 



HoBM to tiiB Bibliography of Bobort Browning, 

: i[i8 on llfiuintlKQ's Works ... 

uf Bbownino 

I V>eras and id; Bibliografby ... 
ji't luiii^.'i lu Diu HiUitigrafJiy and Addition* 
Vt. Kirkmaa'fl Adilnu at tha Inuugural Meeting of tEct 

Sodclj, Oct. as, 1881 

. 6h«rpe'i Paper on Pieiro of AImhio &nil Dramatic 

l'l:/h.S':ri&U 

r. HettleiMp'i AnalTsiii and fflcetfih of J''!pte at Ihe Fuir 
;. Hr. Nettleihip'B Clauifloatiftn of Browning's Works ... 

Vlll. Kts. Orr's ClAiaification of fironviing's Poenu 

IX Mr. Tlxoinion'K Vote* on the Oenlui of Robert Browning 
X. Kt. Badford on tho Uooriah Front to th« Dnomo at 

Florence in Luria, Act I, lines 121-132 

I^Tfce Ordinal of Nid BmtU. % Ernest W, KadfonJ ... 

lysis and ihort Snnunary «f Fifint «/ the Fair. 

y the litv, .'ijhn .'Stutrp*. M.A. .,. ... ... 

g 4M>y>(l ut wlut was doao nt Uie Socluty'e first fuur 
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[Prepariiiff, 
Fowaing Society's Papers, Part IIL 
i Swietys "niiirtnitioiu to Btowning'a' Poems," I'art I, 
iiiImi. with nn ]l>Bay by XrooBt Kitdfunl.] 




Cbc Btotontns Society 

TRtmNEH * CO.. :.7 & &9. U:iXiKt^Jft'U 
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IWnvlenl. KoBBRT IIr»w:{|icu, Ek|. 
DinHOT. V. .1, yiTUMVAlX, K«i., 9, S(. Imiukc': .^,[11111-, L.inJ.m. X.W." 

^jyo».JSBc., K. GiUHAxii, Em., 6, CuroliTi " ■ ■" " 

BanlOfrt: The AlIiiuinF Bml!, B»rtl. ■' 
' PonnOed by Mr. fumivill ia 1S73 to Ur- 
' iginlly ukd a« « wlioU. and to print 1 .l 

■ HUloryoftlmDnunft. SuWripttuii, wlnclici>Li:>iitulc::iiii:iuU4«Ikiti, UiuQuuicd, 
^ p»Hl to the H«n. Sec 

It Society bw ilrwdy bsned 31 iioportant puUioatloDe in ito und Svn. 

Ti« fiitlmpinc f^tirailniu <tf Ike Nme ShnJaprre Socidy on in On ftyjs .■— 
"rtes 11. Fia[/!. IS. CTmbsUn* : b. A Kcurint o( thn Folio of I(i23 ; t,. a rt>visJ 

EJition witli Intiocliitiion uii NotM, by W. J. Cmig, M.A. 
[JOB IV. AUannti-Bi-obt. S. Twa &tuidi«d Ui3 nor* UAltian* ta BhalupBrc'* 
Onttwie of Ttmiia. ftatiicTit by Memlurs of the Neiv Sbulkspere Soeiotr, atiti 
- ^iBil I17 F. J. FurnivaU, M.A. 
„ ... ». atnbhM'i Aa«t«ml«(.f AbBIM, Pttrtll., A.D. lE83,ed. F. J-Fumh-all. 
^ Til. MysUfia, <Ce. FiTs iatli-e«atarr Xrrisri**, witb » MonK^, from the 
- Dt^hy MS. 133, fcc,, i«-«<lil«d from the iu\.\<\w MK3. liy F. J. FunuTsD, M.A. 
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EAELY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY. 

r; F, J, FoBNiVALL, Esq., 3, St. Ocorga's Snuire, London, N.W, 
M. B, WnEtTLEY, EBq..a. MinfordQirdena.Weat KonpingtonPark, W. 

. _... .- W. A, D-iusicr., Eaii,, 67, Viatoris Bd., FiuBbnry Perk, London, N, 

Saakert: Tbb Union Bank of Lohdoij, Head Office, Princes Slreat, E.C, 

FuNithen: N. TitiiitsitB ak^o., fi7&09, Ludgate HiU, London, E.C 

The Early Enj^ish Text SodeW wa atrtrted by Mr. FuniiTall in ISSi, for the 

e of bringing the maaa of Old Enj[liah Literal^arc within the reach of tha 

■y xtudent, nnd of viping away the reproach nnder which Engluid liad loi^ 

ted, of liBViiij^lblt little interest iii the monumeuts of her early life mnd laaguagb.- 

Tlie £. E. T. Soc. desires to prist in its Original Series the whole of mtr nu' 

.inted M3. literature ; and in its Extra Series to reufint in carefoi edtttoua all that 

■most Tolnable of printed MSS, and euiy printed boohs. 

The Sotuety has issned to its lubsuribera IIS Texts, most of thtta of great 
.ttwBst ; BO much so indeed that the publifiations of it« iirst two yoM» Imve bten 
urinted, nnd those for its tiiird year, 1886, will WIow. 
W Vhe Subscription is £1 ].*. a year [and £1 Is. (Large Paper, £2 ISl €J,) adJi- 
^onal for the Extra SBrtra.'^j, due in advance on the Ist of Jakuabv, and shoi^d 
be paid either to the Society's Acconnt at the Ileail Office of the Union Bunk o( 
Londoo, Princes Street, E.G., or by Mooey Order (made pRyaible M the Chief Ofiir.«. 
Iiondon) to the Hon. Secmtavy, Mr. W. A. D-tLZHO., 67, victoria Road, Piesbury 
Park, London, S. 

Ik Ihf Original ,S'Wm, (A« PaUicaJiow for 1882 'fltfl U tairtnfrom .— 
The Oldest English Texts, Obarters, ka., Ed. H. Sweet, M.A. 
Cursor HundL Vavl VI. Introduction and Glossary, ed. Kef. Dr. R Morris. 
Anglo-Saxon Kstrieal Lives of Saints, in MS. Cott. Jul. E 7., ed. Ber. ProL W. 
W. Skeat, M.A. Part 11. [At Prt^. 

Kerlin, Part IV, containing Preface, Index, and Glossaiy. Ed. B. B. 'Whoatley. 
BeWnlf, the uniqno MS. autotyped and tranaliterated, tid. FrofL Znpitsa and Prof. 
MillhMihofi'. ' • 

Htlie EMm SiTies, the Publimtionj/orHSiiciUltlaJeaifian:— 
Charlenasiie Ramanoes: — 6, The laill of Eauf Colyear, Ac, ed. 8, J. Herrtnge, 
RA. lAI PrcM. 

laother AUiterttive Bomance o( AlexM\i«, ui.T*'?. YIo\.■«.^.?,^^E^^., M.A., 
and. I. II. HeSBfis, Esq. \AlVTtia. 

■*/ Wwirici (2 parallel tesU ; aXVCA cant, ot A^o\aaic'J».m.-<i«A™-.*.\&'i>*, 
-' -i-Caius OoILMS,), editedbyPrrf.I\iiBi\». ^k*-^- VAWi-ub. 
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1. BROWNING'S ACTEB PLAYS. 
' Gontleman'a MuKadnc,' Jnoe, Covent Glardoii, May 1. Straford, a, tragedyJ 
was acted by Mr. Maj^read; an bis beaeUt niglit. It is written b; Hr. Bmwn^ 
ing, already known as nuthnr of a dramatic poem called Pararxaua. Mny IB. \ 
A epecisa of Melodiame, in tliree acta, called JVaUer Tyrrell, waa prodaced. . 

I 1B87. ' Literary Gazette,' Stttarday, May 8, p,2B2, col. 1. Covsnt Gardan 

Idolivared oi " " "■" --'-"'-■-'-'■'■■--* ■- "'» - 
So.), w. 1 . 
IbiclblB and striking. Strafford is deeplv agitated from lirst to last ; and n< 
s" ■-■ """"" - 
«i 
In 
b> 
r 



Ktflt. The bnrsta of feelings v 

T'trith great taate and effect. Fj/in, in VacdenhnfTa hands, was rather croaky ; 

J tnt there is a sort of sameness in what he has to say and do, which, perhaps, 

VJed to this rcsnlt. Mr. Bennett, and Webster jimior, did well for NoUia and 

r fane. The Sing, Dale, was awfnlly bad ; the Quttn, Vincent, only a shade 

'- better. It is not in her pretty coquettish line. 

Its?. 'The Eiaminer," Sunday, May 14. " Slrafford waa winning ita way into 

even greater anccusa than we had ventured to hope for it ; but Mr. VandenhofTa 

■ecBSHion from the theatre has caused its totnponkry withdrawal. It will be only 

temporary, we trust ; no less in justice to the great genius of the author, than 

^^^L to the fervid applause with which its last performance wag received by an 

^^bdmirahly filled ^ouse. 

^^^H[ "Uiaa Paucit plays Tntogcn on Thurailay next, when the fFinier's Tale will 
^^^V'te produced far her benefit. The deep and touching feeling of her Carlislt in 
^^^K fhB tragedy ol Strafford haa given us the warmest hopes of h it success in thatex- 
1 Quiaite character. We have ohscrvcil of late a great and gratifying improvement 

in this young lady's performance." 

Aa John Forster had a right to speak oi 
lie'd have had Strafford on the stage to hi . 
cm Browning's dramft and the performance of it at Govent Gaiilen on Monday, 
Hay 1, 1837, from the ' Esammer ' of May 7, 1937, p. 291-6. "Sla-affard: an 
Historical Tragedy. By Robert Browning. This ia the work of a writer who 
IB capable uf achieving the highest objects and triumphs of dramatic literature. 
They are not achieved here ; but here they lie, 'in the rough,' before every 
resder, Stn^urd suggests the most brilliant career of dramatic authorship that 
has been known in our time. We are not sure that it will be realized, because 
■we should have predicted the same, some five and twenty years oro,' of the 
author of Ina de Catlro and IppoUlo cCEite (Walter Savage Landor) ; but wa 
mrn not without reasons for strong hope, since wo were the hrat to hazard a pre- 
II on the publication of ParaccUm, which has already beeii Culfilled, — 
nns Uian doubtful whether thai great poem was t\\e WQiV.oliaB.VOT6ft^ "~ 
le yonth, whavna now we know the latter iafpmtArai \n\ft "ue^a. 



1. ACTKD PLaTH. STBAerOKD IK 1837. 

" \Vc trill at oaee ny in what ws ttiluk thv nror of the tragmly of Slrnjfoni 
noiudMit Thi aaihor M* toffand hiinulf to yirld too miivli to tlte iuipalsea oT 

^tha pare poetif»l teiDpenmoiit in iloliuMting the chatscter of Strafford. Ma 

* *")■ gODa U» anbtiljr benoMb the braad muwt of light ami ahitdB whicb hang 
— ' the hiator; of tfa»t grant and nnfortuniite nun. Noibiug could have been 
... 'ived finer or norv effectiT« than this noile of treat lurnt, if Mr. Browninr 

f Iwd dmigned to throw the interest of bis trtiK^y npon Ihe domegtio life oT 
Strafford. Bat tbU ia not hia deaign. The Strafford uf Mr. BrawniuK'g voii 
it the man wbove crimei ngniust the rieiug Uhertiea of England were adjodged, 
fay the greateat and moat virtnfliui aUlenmen that have ever Rdomed ber bdiiaIb, 
Alpiahle by nothing l^aa than death, — and therefore we boM that in a tragedy, 
where the author places the popular cause in the very front of all onr aymps- 
thioi, the eriminuity of tStn^ord ehould hare Laen made equally promiuent 
with hia grandeur. The catastrophe should have been the triumph of patrioiism 
over the antagonist principle of tyranny ; nnd tliij! wv do not feet as it (B.'s 
trags^) stands. We have heard of Slrnfford'n acta of violeace, but bare not 
•sen them in the man. We hare seen weakness only, in the infirmity of bis 
davotion to a contemptible king, obscuring a nature wliicb ie jnsC and noble ; 
and hii bll awakens in us rather thnt deep and »ub<!aed emotion which bis 
sublime resignation to an inevilnble fate culls forth, than the pity and terror 
which might have been mode tn impend over his scaffold, as the awfid leasoa of 
a Nation's Retribution. Let it not l>e aupposol that, iji the treatment we hint 
at, we would hare had the more human qunlitiea of Stroffi/rd kept utterly oat 
of sight ; no one less deserves such injustice than be ;~wo complBin only, oh it 
is. that they are the prominent features of the character, when they sbould 
rather have seemed as the ' dew dropa on the lion's mane,' — as a few abrupt 
and rapid gleams of tight, gilding the edgeaof a mass of dark and fearful pasalon. 
" Having stated this objection with all the candour tliat is dnc to a miin of 
Hr. Browning's genius, we will now say that a more thoroughly dramatic style 
than that in which Mr. Br. bus worked ont his own conception of SlmffrnTi, 
Donid not possibly be oinceiTed ; that that conception is fiaished, ad urtgurM, 
wilh unexampled delicacy and precision ; and that it is this which canaes us to 
regret that the same extraordinary powers bnd not been devoted to such a mass- 
ive handling of the subject, as would have taken deeper and more Isstlng hold 
upon the audience of a theatre than it is possible to hope for in the pivaent in- 
stance. It seems to us also that nolhing could be more masterly than Mr, Br. 'a 
skatcbeB of the leaders of lbs independent party, though they are sketches only. 
Pvm and the younger FaiM are wonderfully exact delineations. The very fa(»a 
of the men are before ua as we read ; we see the intense and settled features of 
the one, and the changeful flush and excitement of the other ; their words are 

. the Bxpresaion, anri not the description , of Ibeir passions ; nsy s word will often 

'. SKve, with either, lo paint a acene, and throw ua back upon the youth of Pym, 
or forward into the maturity of Faiu; while we never for an instsnt lose sight 
of the marked diatlncLion which, — with n foi-ce and subtlety similar In kind to 
Hint with which Shakspeare always iliatingulBhes those of bis characters which 
even approach the nearest to each other, — Mr. Br. has preserved, between these 
great lenders nf the people. The same fire burns in the breasts of both ; but in 
the one it is sullen heat of the furnace, snd in the other the sparkling vivacity 
of the flame. 

" " The tragedy ouans, immediately upon the arrival of iorrf JFentimrth in 
Ixtndun to aBslst Charles in putting down the Scots' League and Covennnt, witli 

I a meeting of the chiefs of the pojmlar party—' n atealthy gathering of great- 
hearted men'^in an 'obscure smalt room' near "Whitehall. As nu opening 
scene this is probably pitched too high ; bet the style of the writing, iu a 
dramatic sense, is absolutely perfect. It is the very ' stuff of which our life is 
made." The fiery eloquence of passion with which we hear Vane throwing off 
the restmint iinposeil by Bampaea and Holla— ibe echo-less sound with which 
the voices of the weaker men of the party seem (o chime in with his — the strik- 

' faig entrance of iVi snd the mumentai-y still it throws over that troubled sea 
'JVotr speak. Vane ! Radyard, yen had much to say ' — and the effect of 
' startling nnnouncouiinit ot bis SaitVi \n H'cnt'inoriA moving oi 
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_^ _ watara — all atrike npon tlie mind of tlie readei' in, us it were, distiuct imd 
ta^ible cDllision, uid with a local truth nnd fitsliness, tliat we bnve tidver felt 
to Uie aame aiteat in any scene or drama wu ore naqiiiintt^d with. 

"(p. 295.) In the second Bcene of the traced j t hers is a meBtiag between 
H^mhcorth and Pj/vt, in which the latter, iirobiug WftUworih to the soul with 
the mention of certain indignities that luid been ofTeiifd [a him by the King, 
seiEBB the occasion of tlie escape from WeiiiworUi's lipa of soitiotuing like « 
memory of the past, to strive to win him hack to the Old Cause again. This 
meeting is managed with siiigulnr subtlety and power, and closes In a noble 
bnrst of impussioned feeling. The accae with the King which succeeds to thin, 
is iinite unworthy of the scene t)i&t has gone before it. Here what we concoiTe 
to be the error of Mr. Browning's conception of StrirJFord is sensibly felt. A 
king without a single ckim to rescue him from coniemjjt, and a minister whose 
overruling passion is that of devotion tu such a king, — preRont no front of op- 
position to the great hearts ranged on the popular aide, in the isaue ot which 
WB can teel anything like s strong aympalhy or interest. Yet even here, and 
also in the si^ene of the second act, which ia finer though dashed b^ the Skme 
essential error,— the style of the writing we hold 10 be.qiian thefeeling sought 
to be expressed, perfectly lifelike and dramatic. It is not sustained, contion- 
oaa, massive,— only because the feeling is none of them. The music of true 
language answers unerringly to the music of the mind ; and it is the fault of 
coDcep^on, not of treatment, in these scenes, that Strafford is presented rather 
S8 the victim of an extreme and somewhat e<feminate sensibibty, than as the 
fearless and heroic champion of arbitraiy [lOwer. Iiooi: at it in this view, and 
the sudden transitions and elliptical expressions, the eager haste with which 
thoughts interrupt esch other, the anxious pauses, the fond repetitions, — all 
have their signifiaancj, and point, as with an exoctest index, to the depths and 
shallows of S/raffoTil't mind. Too little colour, probably, may have Iteen used 
here and there ; bat the precision of outline (wavering as the outline is) and 
the marking of character are beyond all praise. 

"The third act is the most mssterly of the whole in construction ; for here is] 
legithnate action, real and sensible dramatic action, which we have not yet felt, 
StraffareCt first scene, too, is i^uite as finely written ns the first scene of ths 
trBgedy, and forces us to regret the inequality of his language — its feeble and! 
desultory management — in the closing aeene, when he etaggers out of the Hot~~ 
of Lords. This last fault we cannot help attributing to the same cause in t 
author, as leaves in the audience an eihausted anii nnaatisBed feeling here a . 
eUewhere in the play, to the want of having placed sufficiently before him the 
high crimes for which judgment fell on fj'trafford. He did not snlTer becaaW 
the Scots' expedition failed, but becanne he had trampled on the lows, ani. 
betrayed the liberties, of England. Hence, too, the trial, — that grandest 
amctacle save one, of ancient or modem time, — that most solemn arbitmtian 
(tt an issue between the antagonist principles of liberty and desiiotism, in which 
every man that took a part either I'osc or fell as one or other of tliese principles 
wu established or withdrawn, — that scene which Mossinger would have written 
the whole five acts fur the mere purpose of writing, — is, in conseijuence of Mr. 
Browning's plan, neuessarily not given. 

" The tragedy was produced at Covent Garden on Monday last, on the occasion ^_ 
of Mr. Macready'e benefit, amj with all tlie nvideneea of a decided suaxss; thouah ^^M 
WB confess, for the reaaeus we have stated, that we do not think it will ta^^^| 
jwrmsnent bold of the stage. It should be slated, however, that it was most^^H 
mlatnoosiy got np ; that even Mr. Macready himself was not near so fine as hs^^f 
is wont to be : and that for the mst of the pei'Eormers, with the exception of 
Miss Fancit, they were a bam wonder to iqSk at ! Mr. Vaudenhoff waa 
positively nauseous, with his whining, drawling, and slouching, in Fvm ; and 
Mr. Webster wliiuipered in somewhat too juvenile a taahion through yoimg 
Vane. Some one should have steppd out of the pit, and thrust Mr. Dale from 
the stage. Anything should have been done, rather than that such exhibitions 
should ho allowed to disgrace the stage of a ' national ' theatre. 

"The most striking thing of the evening waa lA.!. 1Haci?ail.'a'6?a*-«5WMiJ* 
upon the stage. It was the porttuit of the greB.t MviiW-Moi Boir'V, «»^"«''^'^ 
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^^^H rrom th« living rwivu of Viindyke '. Tlie niae &zed loolc, the n .^, 

^^^H tlie ■sine muamrol aniist^, the same fye and brow, the wmv deep and dsimt' 

^^^V less rsBolutioD. itiiagled with qaiet sweetness, in the mouth 1 Ttie mnnsgement 

^^^H of the hair, cnt short ami thick ftom the ample forehead, comyleled the max- 

^^^r velloiu reeemblnnce. And let ua adj that where thia great actor ehowed hioi' 

^^V aelf most worthy of his powera, was in those pasaages which approached most 

nearly to what ne think the Snest drKVatie coneeption of the Sari. . ." 

]B43. ' Literary niiiette,' Feb. 18, P. 107-8. Drnry Iadb. On Saturday a "tragic 

play" in three acts, Hr Mr. Robert Browniii);, the anther of Fartuthtui, waa 

produced here, and with doubtful socceHs, though the audience in geneml 

certainly went along with tho atiibor. And, indeed, it would have been 

difficult not (p. 108) Wdoso; for. albeit some of the Bcenes and much of the 

dialogue are nm long, there is ■ sufficient variety and conatmit movinj^ in the 

action, which kffepB the mind engaged, and prevents ii from detecting nod 

dwelling upon the faultiaeaa of the plot . . . Allowing Mr. Browning his 

gioundi, we are bound to sny that there are fine marks of genius in the 

working-out of his conception, and not a tew beauiifni touches of gennioe 

|ia(ho« and poetry— half-linos worth a world of declamation . . . (the) play (is) 

in poetical compoaition far above the mediocrity of our onlinary writers. Bat 

I its inherent TbuIib are fatal Misa H. Faucit performed the part [of 
Mildred] tenderly and sweetly ; and the scene wh^n alie sinki senseless to the 
gronnd on her brother's reproaches was very eOectire. Mr. Phelps wna Dne<|ual. 
Re has too much of Tiolence to deliver, and it occaaionally degenerated into 
rant and hair-tearing. Bnt some portions were excellently done. Anderson 
was judidooa and eSective ... At the end, the applause greatly predominated ; 
but still we cannot promise the Biol that it will not noon be wiped off thu 



. Jf Blot in Ott 'ScuteAeon.^ ' The Examiuer,' Feb. IB, p. 101. Drury Lame. 
" Mr. Browning — a writer whose career we watch with great interest, becaiixe 
'e believe him to be a man of geuiuaand a true poet — is the author of a tragedy 



n three auts, produced at this theatre, on Saturday last, and entitled A Blot 
•n Oie 'Srvlcham. In pnrfonniince it was successful : a result which it had 
lean hardly safe to predict of a work of so much rare beauty, and of auch 



originality. 

" There are quaLties that seldom, at fint starting, make their way in the world, 
more especially the world theatrical. And ws are not sanguine of the chani-es 
of eontinned patronage to the Slot in the 'Scatcheon. People are already find- 
ing out, we see, that there is a great deal that is equivocal in its sentiment, a 
vaat quantity of mere artifice in its aitnations, and in its general compoaition 
not muoh to 'toneh humanity.' We do not pretend to know what abonld 
touch humanity, beyond that which touches our own hparts, but we would 
give little for the feelings of a man who could read this trugedy without a deep 
emotion. It is very sad ; paiiilhlly and perhaps needlessly so ; but it is 
unutterably tender, passionate, and true. It is not copied from this or that 
existing notion ; it is not moulded on this or the other of the old authors ; it 
is the growth of the writer's heart, and has the distinct truth, the animated 
pathoa, the freshness and unexaggerated strength, which spring in that soil 

" We seldom describe the plots of plays. The interesthere turns on the shame 
which is brought upon an old English family, and the vengeance it provokes ; 
upon the sulTcring which !<in engenders, and which death only ends. There ia 



^^^^time a Beries of poetical and dramatic compositions, under the quaint title of Selbi 
and Fomsgranalea (London ; E, Moxiin), in which there ia much to admire as well 
jis to gupBtion ; just aa in this play . . . 
' See Cbarlea Dickena'a futhusiEistia praise of this Tragedy, p. 1S6 below, under 
tie j-ear J842. 



deeper moral for those who can see detper IruthH than the conventional ones. 
At the opening of the first act, the hand of MUdrtd Trfhaw is aonght by 
Benry Earl of Xerloun, but before the act cloaca, the honour of Mi. d red Ims 
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Ifocen brought into question iu llio jireaunuB of liar prourl buJ aenaitive lirotUar, 
the Lord of Trahna, the pusaioniite, iinpetuoua, higli-honrted, ielf-willed 
ThonM. in the aocoud net, Mildred'a BhairiB is liiHclosed, but she dates not 
coapla it nith her lover's nitniu. At the opening of tlis third net, Therold 
learns it, but nothine gives pause to his savage instinct of reveiiee, (ill lia 
sees bleeding beneath his swoni, the author of his aister's shame, and the only 
ureatnre who could have saved, and who had earnestly alriven to save, tha 
house's honour. It ia the young Earl of liertoun. The sister dies of a broken 
heart, and Thorold takes paiaon. 

" To all this it ia objected, that, as a matter of course, the lover's name should 
hive been surrendered, and all further evil put an end to on the instant. Wa 
know of few tragedies that would stand this sort of criticism. Aa if it were not 
at the very root of the feeling on which the whole is baaed, that the poor ahame- 
cmabed girl should be ailent with a thousand fears, where the ruder nature 
wonld at once have spoken. 'Courtly Mildred dies, when conntry Madge 
survives.' And did not the Isaiie justify her fears T It ia objected, too, that if 
Thorold repents bis rage when his victim has fallen ucderit, there ia no reason 
that be should not have repented before, and time enongh !« end Diattera 
amicably. A wise and satisfactory auggeation, that proves the neeitleaanesa of 
how roncb sorniw, real and theatrical. Oh I that both worlds would but take 
it to heart, and always repent before it is too late t 

"There aia defecla in tie trajjedy, thou^ these arc not of tbeni. . . There 
no defect that calla for instant tipoaure. Thero is no eq^uivooal morality in i . 
no false sympathies to sat the judgment halting between right and wrong ; no 
.good that deters, no bad that eucouragea. It ia full of manly l«nd«mesB wliich 
remains in the heart when the guilt and sadness ai'e forgotten. And though 
there are caiiaea in the subject itself— and ujost of all, ' the pi^ of it ' — which 
may for the present give it short ciistence on the stage, it is a work, we are 
very sure, that wiZl not he willingly let die. Of the perfonnanoe we have little 
to say, but that we think it on the whole under-acted. The character best 
fciistamed was that of Miss Heleu Fancit." (On Fab. 24, Macready reviy'd 
'Much Ado,' and Milton's ' Comns ' for his benefit) 
1848. The Biol in the 'SciUcAeon. : its Revival by Phelps on Monday, Nov. 37, 1848. 
(From the ' Atheneeum" of Saturday, Dec. 2, 1848.) Sadler's "Wells.— The 
ifi.prodnction of Mr. Browning's Sue drama The Blot in the 'SaUcheim, was on 
Monday an exciting incident to the admirers of this ^nitlemnn'a geniua. The 
^^y ia an attempt to give a poetic interest to a meto- dramatic subject . . . 
The expeiiment perfecny succeeded. The play, as now acted, commanded well- 

• deservwl applauae ; though we believe its intj;rest to be of too painful a eoit to 
-permit its having a long run. The chief merit of the piece lies in the second 
i«ot; where Thorold, Lord Trcsham (Mr. Phelpa), aaated in his library, listens 
to the discloaotB made by bis faithful domestic, old Gerard (Mr. Graham), that 
jus only sister, Mildred Tresham (Miaa Cooper), bus given access at night to a 
atrsnger. Hereupon, the young nobleman sands for his aieter ; and after 
impressing bet with tie sense of a brother's love, and the importance of the 
fact tiiftt the honour of the house ilejiends on them, the sole aurvivoi's of the 
family,'— he flrat darkly and hedtatiugly hints at, and at last plainly and 
decidedly ac-cnsea her with, her transgression. Great are his wander and 
indignation to hear her confess it, — yet declare her willingneaa to wed hia friend 
Henry, Earl Mcrtoun (Mr. Dickinson). Mad with anger, ho calls his friends 
into the ehamber, curses Mildred in their presence, and tliits leaves her. Her 
coufdn, (hifndoliTi Treiham (Misa Huldart), suspects a niyatery ; and BooD' 
learns, by woman's instinct, that the favoured lover and the expected brids- 
CTOom are the same peraon. Meantime, the wrathful brother has come npon 
tiie spot where the Eart has bean aucitstomcd to gain furtive entrance to nia 
m^tress's apartment ; and there finding the betrayer of his sister's honour, 
draffs him Airward, and, without allowing explanation, mortally wounds him. 
Mildred's death and hia own follow, as the culminating sequel of this rash ' ' 
Mr. Phelps's acting in Lord Thorold was of such excellence as to de 
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, npeciil ■iuly«i<, Tliu wbolo of the library soeue in partJimUr m? aduiiiuble. 

/ Tiu) nuiusy.irritnblo.Buptiraued feelliif; — thvdnubt — tho convictiDu — the tender- 

y no«»— tbo irasuihility— tfia oTemlielming wratli— the mnddening indignation — 

the feirfiil i^anu, — tbrae altogether composed ^ '- * ' 



eKMtivDnes!). 1 u the jmrts of the frail boir ntid ciil, neither Mi-. Dickinson nor 
MiwCooper hod enough of poetic [ierw[ition todo joalieo to the senliment . . , 
H«re,«c!corditigly, wnaa literalranting, -not»niut*rprclotioaof thoBtrt. Mr. 
Piokinson, on the other hnnd, was frequently too violent, and committad agnin 
ths indiscretions which we have already charged agunst liim. The vehtimence 
of his attachment excited no little Ungbter iu the pit. With these drawbacks, 
the piece vras both exoellently mounted and well acted ; giring satiefactton to 
a namerons thon^h not overflowing audiene«. (On Woduesday, Dec. 13, 
1818, Shakspere'i and Fletcher's 'Henry Vlll.' tnu revived at Sadler's WeUs, 
UissGlyn playing Q. Katlisrine.] 
1848. ' Examiner, Dee. 9. We ought not to have nossed withont mention Inst 
week a careful revival oC Mr. Browning's Metica! and pntsionate play of the 
Blot on tKt 'Sculduaa at Sadlek'b Wblls THB^TRii. Mr. Phelps played the 
berowith striking eflect. Soniethitig too subdued, perhaps, in the early at — 



where passion overmaster reason ; but when the tide o( remorse Bo\rs giandly 
in, full of dignified pathos and true emotion. Mr. Dickenson, whom we form- 
erly mentioned, was the hapless lover in the play, and showed a strong sense of 
the poetiy in his part, as well as much eager fervour and delicacy of eloention, 
which sugared well for the future of so young an actor. The scenery and 
general appointments were rich and toaternl. We conld not desire to see better 
scenes anywhere than the opening hall of the mansion of the Trestuims, with 
their shielded 'scutcheons "blushing" through countless quarterings ; than the 
chamber of Mildred, or the study of Thorold ; or than those dark old clnsteis 
of gloomy forest trees which witness at the last, and do their beat to conceal, 
the family shame. Mr. Phelps comprehends the poetry of a jA&y, and can seiEe 
and reproduce it in the arrangements of the scene. 
18fi3- Colomb^s Birthday, iu prodQctioQ «t the Haymarket for Helen Fnai^t (now 
Lady Martin), on Monday, April 25, 1863. (From ' The Athenteum,' Saturday, 
April 30, 1853.) Hayhahket. — llie production of Mr. Browning's Colambt'a 
Birthday as an acting drama is, in a literary point of view, an incident of 
conBidemble interest. To our readers a detail of the plot is needless, and tlieir 
estimate of the poem was long since fanned. Miss Paticit seems to have chosen 
the character of Ihc heroine as one which she deemeil peculiarly fitted to make 
I a favourite (? Tavourable) impression on her re-api)earance before a London 
/ public. Coloiiibe, the Diicbess of Jnliers and Cleves, is one of those delicate 
LS whidi the histrionic genius of tliia actress best delights to embody. 



Ve have in her, Srst of all, the undeveloped woman, made a atate-pnppet,- 

not of her own seekinz, but for the interest and by the agency of otl , . 

placed in a responsiUe position, on which the happiness of the many is 



dependent. She is a reigning Duchess, — hut her right is liable to be questioned 
imder the Salique law. It is accordingly questioned : — Prince Berthold puts in 
his claim, sanctioned by the European poivers, — a man in the lair way of further 
becoming an emperor. The conseqnent situation of the Duchess excites even 
the GOmpassioa of her selfish and cowardly courtiers, — who foist upon a poor 
advocate of Cleves, Faience (Mr. Barry Sullivan), the latal docuuieat containing 
Berthold's claims, which they tremble to present themselves. At this moment 
B sense of her respoasibility in the office wliich she is snmmoued to surrender 
for the first time, is forced upon the Dncheas. The advocate presents the 
wrongs and safferings of Cleves in a petition i^wrongs and suffeiings of which, 
in the security of her power and happiness, she had not even dreamed. Gladly 
would the hitherto nnsuspecled burthen of office he at once laid down hy the 
saddened lady ; but then the wrongs and sntTerinfta in question might be 
increased nnder the stem, manly despotism of Bertbold. Cleves desires the 
nway of a tender and compassionate woman, well disposed to do right when the 
way is pointed ont. Moved hy these considerations, the heautifnl, royalty 
ilescaailed, and now patriotic Duchess, resolves to maintain the power which 
[ jAb A/u been /lermif ted to usnip. Bi\t a new ditfit^nlty arises. Prince Berthold 
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with the posailiility of beiu)tii[ti}; iiu empmis. Here all dilliciiity would eml. 
It is an lionourabte cumprDmiae, wliich Colom be would not bnvu bveii iDdUposud 
ipt :~bnt a few heura huve chatieed the (^harajitei of Iter feelings and the 
destiny af her Ijfa. Valunve has resisted the pusillanimily of the coart, — 
Btood by her when all were fulUiig away, — become hei " couiiBollor, guide, 
philoaopher and Mend": — she diacovera that lie lovea her ; diacavers, Coa, that 
ihe loves hliu. A mental Btrugglu — amornlaonllict — takea plrtce in bath. The 
beautiful Bcoue in the fourth act expressive of this was as benatif ally interpreted 
by Mies Faucil. At the end, the Duchess itnds bersetf in a luetapbysicol 
dilemma. What she had taken for loyalty and petriotism Id Valence, was, 
! i StraagB, that notliing should be what it calls itself! For tkoue 
qualities, she had admired him, — not for Uiis. This solution of tlteprohleoi 
Rtauds over for the fifth act. The heart decides it. Ceneioca as 3sr11iolrl 
himself to ba, he does not love tha Duchaaa, — at least, not as now she 
. ne to understand Che pasaion : — Valence does. Therefore, for Valence 
she resigna her duchy to 'the Prince, who, adiniriug her conduct, confesses the 
complateneaa of the triumph of love, though iai his own rough but liOQeaC 
uature he finds little, aa hu ouknowIcdgeB, to enable liim aatisfactorily to 
understand it. 'I'hua ends thu pliiy. Such is the refined action of thin chanu- 
ing poem, rathur than drama. Its mofements, for the most part, occur in the 
ohambers of the tuitid. Such themes are evidently not of the uaunl stage-sort, 
and will fail of attraction to oil who insist on the ordina:y dramatic motion 

»aiid action. To tha woru-out and wearied playgoer, who can turn for a 
moment out of the beaten path, iuAhiiig could vxll be more rfriirimti. The 
inailwilars tear was oftmfeU upon the cheek. We feared that on Mrformance, 
thisGue poem would scarcely be intelligible to a mixed audience. MiasFaucit, 
however, by her skill, mode them peifectly anderstand it ; and the applause 
came in tha proper places. Tiiat the perfonnauce will become popular, it is 
not for the ontic to determinB, — but uweanreconi its apparent pif^ta, euteiaa ov. 
the first night. Whether the taste of the public for so reflufd a creation on the 
stage is yet formed, remains to be seen. [On Satui'day, Uay 14, 1863, a new 
three-act comedy . . from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Whyt« ...&.. entitled 
'The Monoe'Tnip,' was brought out at the Haymnrket.] 

On the performance of Colomie's Birthday at the Haymarket on 
April 25, 1853, the 'Examiner' of Saturday, April 30, wiuds up ...._., 
by—' ' The applause w»a Unmixed at the close of the play, and many possagBi 
_ IS it proceeded had excited evident admiration and sympathy. If it remains 
[_an the stage longer than We have ventured to anticipate, we shall think all th* 
■ better of the audiences of the Haymarket. IVor, if the great beauty of the 
Eteut between the cbaiaoters of Berthold and Valence, could only have 1 
riietlflr exhibited by the actors, should we have entertained sc much doubt a. .. _ 
do, of the probability of snch a reanlt." (I find no note of the play's discontinu- 
ance, bnt believe it waa playd for a fortnight till the Haymarket clozed. ) 
153. 'Literary Gazette,' April 30, p. 435. 'file production at the Haymarket, on 
Monday, of Mr. Browning's lino drama of Colombe's BirCliday,vias an interesting 
experiment upon the state of the public tnste, and speaks well for the determin- 
ation of Mr. Buckstone to illustrnte the higher drama, so far as the menna 
witliin his reach will admit . . , Colomhe's Birthday was well known to those 
who bad stadied it, to poasesa true dramatic Interest, while it was ricb, both in 
poetical elements and in characters drawn with masterly lines, and worthy Ihe 
illustration of high histrionic powers. Without violent lassions or exciting 
Bituations, the atoiy haa a strong human interest, and sHiirds scope for the 
display of a great variety of character, and the development of deep emotion 

Siile sufficient to enchain the attention and elicit the sympathies of all whose 
oughts and feelings arc not merely superficial. [The story is then told. 
^Valence's aoene with ColoniW in Act IV ia cald one "which, for beauty of 
anception and treatment, has not been surpassed by iiny modem draniatiat ; " 
X.]. The stoiy is handled throughout with a freshness and ori^nalvtY <tf 
T, equally confounding to the "fciat" an4 \:\ie fmvNsWivjwwi ^Ait^ tj 
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eritiei, bat which produoeJ a nurked nsult, in tha cloae and fiucinated 
att«nIiaD of the aDdiencu. Uacb hai bp«n Mid about the obmiritT of the 
langaaga, and the metaphjnncal cbanuter of the thaoghU ; bnt Ihia is the mere 
cant of IhoM who hare neithot read the pla; nor pvea il carefal attention in 
the theatre. The stor; ia clear, the Ungua^ ii clear, the emotions ate simple 
and direct, the ideas liae luturnllr oul of the circnmslxiiceB. Common [ilaes 



tliej certainly are not, and the old aing-ioDg of sonnding |>hnBeoloi 

- ' " "fd. There ale no GlIin^Dp of lines with »- ^ 

liarpnae, and things are oneo so ten 
full/ 
audience. If the drama dou not sncceed npoo the stage, it ia from no fault 



carefullj aroided. There are no Glliiig>-Dn of lines vim sound, nothing is 
said oithoBt a jiarpnae, and things are often so tersely nid, that unless the 
actor has fully raastere-1 the jioet's meaning, he must ttU of convejing il 
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itself, but partly from want of power in the actors, partly from i 
appreciation by the critics whose duty it ia to attract the public to it, and who 
for the moot part hare not, it appears to as, done it jasliee. This ia just one 
of those plays when the aid of the press is important as a guide to the public. 
There is nothing clap-trap about it, all being trusted to natural action, a 
' poetical treatment, and the delineation ofchoractBr. But instead of maaterinj^ 
Ita melits, and pointing attention to its abondant bssuties, critics think thpy 
discha^ their functions by sneering at a work, of which they pluiitly know 
nothing beyond what they hare Icame-i from a careless obserrsiion of it on the 
stage, as uninteresting obscnre, and unfit for teprHsentation. If unfitness 
there be, it lies in this, that the play demands performers of a higher stamp 
than are now npoo the stage, Priaix BerOuM, falenee. Sir Outbert and 
JfeUAior, an all parts requiring actors of a culibre much higher than Mr. Howe, 
Hr. SuUiraD. Mr. W. Fonen, and Mr. Rogera . . . Speeches which are full of 
broken emotion, and where a great actor would etectri^ the house, lall eatd and 
mesningless from Mr. SuIUrRa'a lips . . . The Colombe of Miss Uelen Faucit ia 
a portraiture in which Mr. Browning's conception receives all the completeness 
and enrichment which a great actress is able to bestow. In the duielopment 
of all the new world of feelings, which crowd npon her so suddenly and so 
rnpidlj in this her first great day of trial, thnt nice grailation is observod, 

which leaves at the close tbe impression of perfect reality. Through the 
finished delicacy of the details, the traces of great latent power are evident, 
which while they help to elevate our impression of tbe character o[ Caloml/e, 
increase our admiration of the ponera of the actress who 90 sldUiilly sobordi nates 
her genius to perfect harmony with the poet's idea. Her clear and melodious 
anuuciatioD of the dialogue and delicate phases of amotion seem to discover a 
force and beauty in the poem which is not elsewhere apparent. The mist en 
teiae ia admirable. The acenety and adjuncts have been skilfully selected, aud 
are eiecoled in the best stylo, 
les or —4, Coimnhe'a Birthdai/ at Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway, in hia valuable article on " Robert Browning " (the Works of 
1863, 3 vols) in tbs ' Victoria Magazine.' Pub, 1, 1884, saya that B. " is one of 
that class of writers whose finest thoughts must be often read ' between the 
tinea.' He soppoana his reader to have in his mind a acene or action to which 
hia senCencea are footlighta " (p. 304). And in proof of this, Mr. Conway cites 
(p. 305) &om Coimnhe'a BirOiday, part of the acene between the Duchess and 
Valence, when tbe latter takes her, Bertbold's, proposal of love, and she 
qnestions him, Valence, as to bis own love,— Act IV, Works, 1883, " 
" The Duchess. You reaaon, then, and doubL 
Falsnee. I love and know. 

[to] 
The Duchess. When yoa poured out Cleves' wrongs irapetnons 
Was she [V'a own love] in your mind I 

Valence. All was done for hei 

—To humble mo I " 
(p. 306) 'I remember well to have aeeu 
Amerioan theatre hanging with bieathlea! 
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Interview, down to the ajilonilid i;liuia» where, in ol^eclienc* to the Diiobei _ 

fli rentinn to Valence how he ahouJil njfaal Ilia laye to the la'iy she so little 

■'MiiapectB to be heraBlf, he kneela, — every heart etidelitiy feeling each word na an 

Ktlactrii: touch, and all giving reat at last to their emotion in round after round 

VwF hearty applause. Indeed, during the enlire perrorraaiice I took oecasian, at 

"lat might have been thought by Boroe ivadera abalruso, to loot around 

f I could discover a flickering intelligence in any 6ice, but was 

■ convinced that the whole was thorooghly compreheniied and felt by the entire 

I audience. Undoubtedly this vag dot, to a great extent, to the senuina 

I ability of the leading artl'ita and the care with which they had studied the 

I idrama. Indeed the performance of Colombe by Miss Davenport was U^ 

I cxcelient analysis of the ]>1ay. In the line I have italicised !■ 

' The D . . . Yoar first love, doubtless 1 Well, what's gone/rom met ^| 

What have I lost in you ) '' JH 

_ieT voictj sank to the tone of plaintive bewilderment, it being spoken M| 

herself; then it is raised as she tnrus directly to Valence, and says, "What 

have I lust in you!" When Colombe says that, whilst he poured out the 

wrongs of Clevea she " thouf^ht " — Valvuee ts for the moment surprised into a 

fo:^tfuiness of the secresy of his love, aud interrupts hastily, — "You thought 

of me ) " Of course vrheii he stood there before her as an advocate, she viwit 

' bare thought of him, aud the myatiGcation with which the artist rvferred-to 

I (aid : — "Of whom else I" — gave a thrilling intensity to those three words which 

I many years cannot obliterate from my memory. When the thonght comes 

over her like a shadow, that the very dovotiuu with which he had pleaded the 

wrongs of Cleves, wliich had Hivt enlisted hor admiration, might have been 

inspired by a less noble feeling, her chill is felt in b reversion from the woman 

to the Dacheas : "This is idung: to onrwork'" The tender voice becomes 

hard, the bent neck (p. 307) of the eager inquiring Colombe is now erect to the 

(lately height of the DuGhees of Juiiera. She is about to say that when the 

legal abdication in favour of the Prince has occurred, the marriage proposed may 

more suitably follow ; wjien hy an eiquiaite perception in the poet, the thought 

of marriage, even before it can find words, hnrls her back apon that yet 

unrecogniMd feeling which ia the deepest. And yet the harder tone of the 

"ueen dominates over the woman's interest, in the severe and blunt question 

■whether she whom he loved waa in his mind when he spoke of Cleves. Let 

the reader imagine the bitter sneer and averted face of Colombe as her hero 

nnka, and the flaahing upon Valence of the thought that she has discovered 

Us preauniptuoua love and is punishing it, coming between the first and last 

parts of hia reply — between, "All was done for ber," aud the moan, as from 

""~ ' " in engine of tortnre, "To humble me I " and he wiD see how important 

read ' between the lines ' of this author.' 
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FRESH ENTRIES OF CRITICISMS, ETC. 



1833. ' Literary Gazette,' March 23, p, 183, col. 2. A four-line depreciatory notieS'^^l 
of Pauline. 

1833. [Allan Cunningham in the] 'AtheuffiUm,' April 6, p. 316, col. 2, 3 : reviews 
J^uiine. There ia not a Uttla true ]Joetry in this veiy little honk, here and 
there wa have a touch of the myateiious, which we cannot admire ; and now 
and then a want of melody, which we can forgive ; with perhapB more abmpt- 
nsBB than ia necessary : all that, however, is as a grain of sand m a cnp of pure 
water, compared to IJie nntnre, passion, and fancy of the poem. We open the 
book at random ; bat line thin^ abound: there ia no difiiculty in finding 
passages to vindicate our praise [quotes "Autumn has come" to " the verse 
being as the mood it paints," Works, 68, i. 11-12]. Description and sentiment 
are everywhere beaunfully mingled [quotes "Night, and one single ridge" to 
" """ns its parent-river wilh a shout," iJ. p. 2B-31 ; wvo\Mft.vnj'C>w\o'Q^n tA'ORfe 
wsssges died hy Mr, Gosse in Scribnev'a ' Ceatars," 'tlwi. \^\,>^-''*SV 
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Tlic poem u lUtwl Uiubmoud, Ort. 23, 1883 ; il bears no imme, 

■unii of no |»et with wboK vorks wc an iutimatr, Wii hojie tUe author', 
nut •tmins will be more cheerful, iiad aa origiaal as Ihisse : tlie day is past, 
Wd te»T, for either fee or fame in [he aervice of the iniw ; bul to one wljo singa 
•o natunlly, poetry mint be aa easy as music is to a bini, and no dnubt it haa 
B lalnoe all ita own. 

Tail's Edinburgh Magazine,' No. IT, August, p, 66$. " Besides the shore 
pOTms, which are of recent [inblicatian, we have Pauline, a Fiiiipnent a/ a 
Vor^fasion; a piece of pure bewiEderment." And this line of «lly earelesaness 
loat u> John Stuart Mill's review of the poeni '. 

1B3G. ' Alhttn^um,' Aug. 3. p, SIO, col. 2. A ten-tine notice of ParaixUiu. "There 
is talent in this dmmatic poem, (in which is aiiuiii|ited a )iiciurc of the mind of 
this eelebrated character,) but it is dreamy and obscure." 

1837. ■ Litomry OMfittr,' May a, p. 283-i : lev, Straford. The poem of Purntehiu 

J resented ao many high poetical heautisa. as to give ita young author a strong 
old upon the jiublic ntlmtion, and tench it to expect much from any fiitare 
production of hii iwn. lie baa nowappeftrcd in the more difficult and ardnous 
character of ■ tragic drnmatuit ; nud so succeaarnll/, that we may tml; say he 
hoi not dieappointcd the hopea his first work led us to entertain. There is 
tnnch vigour m Stn^ord, and much genuine poetry, though Hr. Br. has rather 
sought to accamplisE his aim by the impabes given to mt dramatis ptrsoiuz, 
than by endowing thom with the benntiea of style nud diction .... the play is 
more one of rapid evuiits tbnu of studied poetical enibetlishinent. The only 
part that seemi to admit of the latter, is an imaginary one of Lucy Percy, 
whom the author hns painted as devoted in love to the ill-fated Stratford . . 
The dialogue is very abrapt and interrupted — the sentences broken and 
eiclnmatory, to a degree that often afleets the sense. This was felt even mare 

Xn the stage than it is in the closet ; and, as au acting ptay, the interest fails 
r the third act, when StraCTord is overthrown. The fourth, in which he 
does not appear, lingeia amid the plot for his destruction, and the vacillation 
of the King ; and, thouuh his prison scene is tonching and sod, it insufficiently 
revives our sympathies mr the prototype of royal martyrdom. Charles himself 
is drawn more weak and treaclierous than evou adverse history repteacnts liim ; 
and ouly Fym, nmons the rest, stands out prominently and consistently on the 
canvaa. . . Ham{>den, Savile, Rudyard, Ac, are ciphers ; and the Queen has 
not much either to say or do. Where Strafford ia not, there is nothing to care 
fr>r ; and wber« be is, is turmoil from the beginning . . . 
184a. Charles Dickens on The Blot in Ous 'ScuCchton. This was the date, too, 
^fc_ of Mr. Browning's trsgialy of the Blot on IM 'Scutcheon, which I took uiwn 
^^H myself, after reading it in the msnuaoript, privutoly to impart to Sickens, 
^^H and I was not mistaken in the belief that it would profoundly touch him. 
^^H 'Browning's piny,' he wrote (25th of November), 'has thrown nie into 
^^^H 's. perfect paa.'^ion of sorrow. 'To say that there ia anything tn ita subject 
^^^B ' save what is lovely, true, deeply affecting, full of the beet emotion, the moat 
^^^H 'earnest feeling, and the moat true and tender source of intoi'est, is to say 
^^H 'that there is no light in the sun, and no heat in blood. It is full of genius, 
^^^H ' oatoral and great thoughts, profound and yet simple, and yet beuutiflil in its 
^^^V ' vigour. 1 know nothing that is so affecting, nothing in auy book I hnva ever 
^^^K 'read, as Mildred's recurrence to that " I was so young — I had no mother." 
^^^K [1 was BO young — I loved him bo — I hod 

^^^P No mo^er — God forgot me— and I fell,] 

^^^ ' I know no love like it, no pasaion like it, no moulding of a splendid thing 
' ' after its conception, like it. And I swear it is B tragedy that MUST he 

' played i and must be played, moreover, by Macrcady. 'There are some things 
■ that 1 would have changed if 1 could [they are very alight, mostly hrokeji 
' lines) ; and I assuredly would have tlie old servant fieffin his tal^ upon the 
' scene ; and be takou by the throat, or drawn apon, by his master, in its com- 
' menceraent. But the tragedy I neirer ahall forget, or leas vividly remember 
' than J di> Iton; And if you tell Browning thut 1 have seen it, tell hira that 
L'/iw/jBi'o/ioninyr goal thera is iioinan\WinBt,3iw\i"A-ioBjiy dead) who could. 




ON brownin'q's works, lUS-S. 1 



1813. ' GentleniaTi's Magaana,' August, p. 168-B, rariewB S'lli' and Fomt^muUea, 
Nos. I-IV. Of Mr. Browning's pQetioal powera and pliilosnpliioBi knowiedga 
of the mind of man, ws have a vei; high opininn, and in 9oms of tlie t-loquent 
nnd poVrerful pussages in his fonuer productionB we have bwti dslighted to 
dwell, \L\£ Paimcflmi -was B. jwble mai^rl,]) ; but sa regards the present work, 
we Cake it that Mr. Browning in poetry, as Mr. TnrDsr in the suter nrt of 
pBintinjt, being aelf-delighted with the exerciae of his ackiiowludsed powers, 
writus for his uwu graCihcutiou and to bia own will, without mncTi regard to 
the npprolntion or spplanse of bia readera. His mind is full of imagery, and 
all ^cica quaint and noble ; a copious flow of langonge is at his command ; 
he is master of fhs passions that swaj the huniau heart : and thus cooscioui of 
bis powers, he mounla his steed, turns the magic peg in ita ear, and instantly 
■hoots aloft, aad goi!a careering along in tbe bijuh regions of tbe emp/rsnn, 
hardly risilile to ordinary mortals. Of his four iiumbei's we like best his Gral^ 
Fippa Paanai. The scene between the wifi' OliviH [Ottima] and ber paramour 
Sihald [Sebald] . . is very poetically drawn ; and so is the sketch of the I'oor 
Girls who sit on the steps u<!.ir the Duomo uf S, Marin. . . . The dramatic Ivrics 
ale very clever in parts ; but tbe following is pcvfeut us a whole, as an exceileat 
oompanimi to the bast of the spirited old political ballads and garlairf- 
Cavalier Tunes. — J. Mardtiny Along [all qaotBdl. The Ohjiator (Spanish] 
the neit best, in our belief, bat wa have not room to extract it. (Mr, W. 
Stone gives nte tbe Teferencs,) 

ie*B. "The Theologian: a Chronicle of Ancient and Modem Divinity, 

versal Christian Literatare.' London, Ollirier, no, 6, vol. ii. p. 276-2S2. Review 
of PaTacelmi.1, p. 378. Browning's Parncelswi ia inileeii one of the most 
remarkable,— one of the most poetically beautiful works, that has been added 
of national literature. A lirofnndity of thoi 
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^^^^ for many years to onr stores of national literature. A jirofnndity of thought 
^^^^^ displayed in it, almost nnrivalled in the poetic cre^itioDs of our conntrymea { 
^^^^Kirhilst the imaginativeness, tbe picturescjoe fancy of tbe illuBtrstive com- 
^^^^V'~Mrisons, the tenderness of loving depth iif soul developed in the cbarauters of 
^^^^P Vie drama, fonn a whole that must at once challenge high admiration for its 
^^^^^ grandeur and nobility, and heartfelt sympathy with its gentler beanties .... 
' p. 279. The poetry in wliich the drama is embodied is of tbe very hijjbest 

order ; worthy indeed of its author, /or whom ux aerapte mil lo challmge admir- 
alion and odcnowledgemeiU, as the first poet qf the day. Let ns give some proofs 

I of the truth of the allegation. . . Thns beantifnlly speaks Browning, — ''''~ 
poem of Partteelsas, of the inflnence of man's birth on creation. 
" Man once descried, imprints for ever 
His presence on all lifeless things " . . . (V. 720-739.) 
J . . . ^ 280. Or iigain, for a description of night verging towards morning, 
it pomble to surpass this ! • . . . 
" Best ope the casement. See 
The night, lait timum leith, eloads and fiying stars. 
Is hlaak and inolirmless. Bow peaceful sleep 
The Int-tops ail together ! like an a^ 
The vrind slija whiaperiag frinn bough to hough" .... (V. SB7-1001.) 
V' SSI. Still, the highest merit of this poem remains almost nntoiichBd 
Th - ■ ^- " 
thi 



ifs 
ha 
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These will be found chiefly in that dramatic verisiiuilitude, that e. „ 

r the very heart and sonl of man, which is Browning's special prerogative \ that 

" He [Dickens] is a strong admirer of Tennyson and Browning ; we have 
ileard hira declare that he would rather have written the Blot in the 'SetUeheoa 
than any work of modern times."— T. Powell, 'Living Authors.' 1849, p. 175. 

" All the incidents— BS in The JIM. on the 'Smb^ham, one of the most pei'factly 
conceived and perfectly executed tragedies in the language - nre gronped oitinnd the 
supreme crisis out of which tbey spiing, and to which they are organically related. 
The tragedy may cover a life-time i but the one moment \iig-mi.^ Ww ■WcBfc'S*.^ *■ 
banefulsUr in thecfntna." JSW. Jno. Rkclton. 'Cnm^\gniiXa\.^oH«; -^.ira- 
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portmying of separate individniJiticBi which it is almost ii 
or miscompnihBuiL . ■ It is more pnrticulsrljr in the portraitme of gBntle I 
Ulil noble deeda that Brownio); electa ... (p. 283). Paracelsia ia a great 
pDem, one that reqairea lonn and careful shidj tor a full appreciation, 1 ' 
which contuna mao; beaatiea that will slrike the reader at tlie first glan 
It is truly importaut . . il coufinoa na in that belief . , which PiirneeUun h 
Mproaws, and which may be aaid to conrey the rery easenis ot ChriBtiuiffl 
•a establiahing the auperiorit j of apittt over mind.^ — - 

" Ijotb. hope, fear, /aUh, — these make hnmanity ! " 
Intellect vs subordinate to Consilience. 

1S15 0). ' [tndor on R. Browning.' " I hsve written to Browning, a great poet, a 
very p«at poet indeed, aa the world will have to ogres with ns in luinldiig. I 
am now deep in the Sours Tragidfi. The andden dose o[ Lnria is very grand; 
bat preceding it, 1 fear there ia rather too much of argumentation and reSection. 
It ia continued too long after the Moor has taken poison. I may be wrong ; 
but if it is so, yon will sue it and tell him. Ood grant that he may live Co be 
rnncb greater [hao he la, high aa he stands above most of the living : latia Au- 
merit el tolo vertice. But now to the SouTt Tragedy, k,e. Adieu till we meet 
at this very table." 

1S46. Easter. W. 3. Landor to R. B. on hia dodication of Luria and the SotiVi 
Tragedy to L. (From S. Colvin'a ' Landor,' 1881, p. 188. " Accept ni J thanka 
for the richest of Easter olTeriugs made to any one for many years. 1 staid at 
liOtDG last evening on purj-use to read Luria, and if I lost niy good muaic (as I 
certainly did) I was well compensated in kind. To-day I intend to devote the 

» rainy hours entirely to The SoiiVa Tragedy, 1 wonder whether I shall find it 
as excellent as Luria. You have conferred too high a distinction on me in 
your graceful inscription. I sm more of a drnmiitist in prose tlian in poetry. 
... Go on and pass lu poor devils I if you do not go far ahead Of me, 1 
will crack my whip at you and make you spring fomant. So, to use a phrase 

of Qu«n Eliiabptli, " yoiirB aa jou domean yooraelf, 

- " W. LlNDOR." 

131S. J. HuBsell Lowell on Browning's Humour. ' His humour is oa genuine aa 
that of Carlyle, and if hia laugh have not the " earthqiwka " chan 
' ■ ' " has so happily labelled the ahaggy merrimen 

, yet it is always sincere and hearty, and there 
which always seta ua thinking. Had we room, we should 
be glad to give our readers a full analyaia of his SouVa Tragedy, which abounds 

»in the truest humor, flitting from point to point with all the electric 
sparkle and coudensed energy of wit. 1848. . ' North American Review,' 
April, vol. 66, p. 394. p. 395 : We copy one B]ie«imen of Mr. Browning'i 
more format, and so to speak, Scholastic humor, Sibrandui Schafruiiurgenaii, 
(p. 397). We are confident that our readers will symjiathiza with us in. 
the joy we feel, that one of those old bores in Quarto, whose opprsssiona wg 
hiive all suffered in our several degrees, has met with an adi'quatc retribution.' 
1850. ' Massachusetts Quarterly Review,' Ho. XI. Juno, IBSO. Art IV. 
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made up our mind that a metaphysical faculty, both keen and profound, is the 
writer's gift, we suspeud our judgment when he gives us some of the most subtle 
developments of human character and motive that exist since Shakspeare. 
l*Mt we should decide in favor of thia great trait of genius, he hurries us into 
the domain of nature, charraa ua by description at once delicate and sublime, 
brings the fleeting graces of earth and sky to matcli hia thonghfs, gives animals 
an individuality, from the quick jerboa, "none sneh as he for a woudet," to 
the lion, thinking of his desert, with " thehope in those eyes wide andateady:" 
there ia not a dead or living IJuug with which the poet has not the bealthieat 
sympathy. He briuOT them all out, the shy birds, the dumb flowers, and 
encourages them to ahow their best side to us. . . We yield our admiration to 
/lis jihtllres ofatill life, and are on the point of calling him the artist of nature, 
ifJiti/i he giraa bis tube another turn. 'Wute U iui\. lot ^.^ %niial nlativna 
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nliich nil Ma gifts bear to each otKer, ve siionld say thjt another poet viaa 
dmDDiistiiiilmg before us, with the power of vivid relation, the dramHitic render- 
ing of iuiaginarj scenes into life and wonderful movement, with inevitable 
word-painting, with coloring and grouping that cheapen in our estimation the 
best pictures we can remember. Then he tosses na a lyric, with the rich 
" golden cry " of the trumpet, such sa Marching Along, Tacideid of Iht FrtRth 
Qivip, Tht Lost Leader. Then his clear voice rolls out tho sly humor of The 
Pied Piper ofSamelin, and one of the GaTdex, Faneie-t. Then he breaks into 
B fiercs acom with TJie Cmfessionai ; recovers and consoles himself with 
(p. 3tS) the singing of TIte Boy and the Angtl, and those two eiquisiLe pieces, 
at once song and picture, Meeting at Night, and Parting at Morniiig . . , then 
he sings aonga. . Suddenly he grows very serions as he cslla up the scenes of 
Laria to pssa before you. . , As yon become elevated and strengthened, ha 
bids jou look again ; film after film passes over the magical mirror, each film n 
character or a life : the pure pathoa of Mildred's lapse in The Blot in tht 
'Seaicham . . . the naive and sweet prayerfulneas of Pippa, God's nnconscinus 
unger ■ . . theendurancB, the love of right, of Valence, rewarded by adoubliiig 
of bJI tbese in Colo/n.be . . . the great lesson of the impulsive, ruined Paiacelsua 
• . . hia heart broken by its last throb, suggesting too late that Love ahoiild 
precede Power, tbat love itaelf was knowledge . . , the line will stretch out to 
the crack of doom ... {p. 349) The characters ore as subitantial and probable 
aa the landscapes ; tbey are reproduced witb all the vividness of thought and 
feeling belonging to a history . . , (p. 350) You long to know more almut 
them, for their imBgined acts andutnationa hive won you i*mp!etoly, enlisting 
heart and soul in their bebalf. . , The story related may be simple enough, 
but it is transfused with the life's blood of the aetora ... as in real life you 
are conscious of their reserved power and character. Chance touches reveal to 
yon a world of feeling or passion, and a couple of lines gives yon a luatium of 
their lives ... (p. 355) We do not find tba coniienaed energy and meaning 
of Mr. Br. an objectionable trait. " Hamlet " has to be stndiad a little, and ive 
wmtmber that BMllnvren's aymphonies do not poigess us till we have hraiid 
each half a dozen times. Mr. B. aaems to take his poems, after writing them, 
and crush them at both ends, till he gets the well-knit symmetry and consislency 
of a Bedouin . . . (p. 358) Paracelaua ... on his death-bed pvcs ua nearly 

grand, the fancy is so rich and 

!__.. _._ ■■ -. i^jip dvinff man upon 

mall 

enthralled ; noble and finished figares surprise and stimulate ni 

remember the aseetic loftiness of Milton's metaphysics, only to feel tbem 

1^ lost depreciated, for they are the mere disatrima of a theologian compared 

Witb the domestic thoughts and the tender human religion in Paraeelmts. At 

least, we have a body of divinity clod in the glowing robes of the epic, speaking 

with the clear bright voices of the lyric ... let as enjny soma of these lints 

together , . , {p. 360) The dying Paracelsus ignores dramatic proprietie.'i, to 

t^k with ua ooncerning God ; to lend to dunib, wistful nature, waiting for 

man's recognition, the hues of his gren,t human spirit, brightening towar<is the 

r clow to fill ua with faith and brotherly love. This is the loftiest effort of Mr. 

VBrowning's genina ; he resigns part of his manifoldness, the fresh earthy 

^^umonr, the subtle irony, for a great recompense in solemn conceptions of the 

F'Batuie of God. Solemn, yet cheerful, mingi lug with his vita! fancy, tike thoaghta 

' of death long past, with the sunsliine lying ttsUnt the placid hearth. No man 

can read without acknowledging that here poetry fulfils her highest .object. She 

takes of the things of God, and showa them unto men ... (p. 3S1) Kothing 

of late baa so lilted the veil behind our oustomnry routine and feeling, letting 

in upon them ripples of glory from the sphere of perfect beauty, aa Ihe latter 

haii o( Bashr &e, with its prcsageful lines, its credible anticipationa, ils Coaiaio 

tiionght Wo forbear to mar the sustainml and solemn grace of the poem by 

quotations of that which every man must bny and tuii , . . <s.^'?.y',. \'<.«. 

' -0 saj-lJiat, with this pen Sot 1\\b ww.^tve.^t.'^t-'^'" -"-^ ''^>»^ 
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ordlliMrb. . . Ijitttrorils or admimtion and gnttitiide linger on niir 

pen. We Wpcik for every future line of Sir. Br. a conlial welcome hrts. And 
it is pleanni to think tlint lie cnnnot rp|card the wsmi perianal fnundabips b" 
has anoanBclouflly eslal)li«li<'d here, vilh inditference." 

1862. Dr. Aaher: ' EngUod's lJi.;Iiierund rrosaisien derNeiiaiii,' Berlin, A. Naact, 
givea tlie tirsl extracla rroui li. B.'a poems, and the Qrst sketch of his life con- 
tained in an; Anthology in Germany. Dr. Alin'a ' Seleclions from K. U.', 1872 
(see below) were also submitted to Dr. Ashvr for revision. 

18G5. C. Kuight, ' Half- Hours with the best Authors,' 3rd ed., reprints The Pied 
Piper in vol. iv. p. 3fiS-374, with a short criticism of the see-iaw Drdur prefiiL 
-W. O. Stont 

1860. John KtrsKiH. Modem PaiiUeri, vol. iv. p. 377-9. "Robert Browning is 
nnerrio); in every aentetice lie writes of the Middls Ases ; always vital, ri(;ht, 
and profound ; so that in the matter of art, with which we havs buen specially 
concerned, Cheru is harJlr a principle connected with the mediiBval temper, that 
he has not struck npan in those seemingly careless nnd too rugged rhymes of 
Iiis" .... [then, comiuenting on a {loiiit niisst by Slialupere' (Iwcaiise it was 
""~ Italian and un-EnKtish) but caught by Browning — "the kind of 
n with which a Southern artist regarded thu alirie^ be worked in ; and 
the pride which populace or priest took in the possesaion of prcuioua raonntain 
substance, workM into the pavements of their cnthedrals, and the shafts of their 
tombs," he quotes " The Bishop orders his Tomb in St. Pra^ted's Church " 
"A«het«Ilie"((o) 
"Truly, my masters 1 Dlpian serves hi) need."] 
S 34. " I know no other piece of modem English prose or poetiy, in which 
then is so much told, as in tiiesa lines, of the Renaissance spirit,— its world- 
liness, inconaiatency, pride, hypocrisy, ignorance of itself, love of art, oF Luxury, 
and of good Latin. It is nearly all tliat I have said of the central Renaissance 
in thir^ pages of the ' Stones of Venice,' put into as many lines. Browning's 
also being the antecedent work. The worst of it is, that this kind of 
concentrated writing needs so mucli talulum before the reader can fairly get 
the good of it, that people's patience fails them, and they give the thing up 
as insolnble ; though, truly, it ought to lie, to the current of common 
thought, like SaLidin's taliaman dipped in clear ivater, not soluble allogetber, 
but making the element medicinal.' 

1868. Mona. J. Milsand in the ' Revue Contomporaire,' 107" Livraison ; 15 8e]i- 
tembre. Art III., "La podaie elproasive et dramatiiiue en Angleterre : M. 
Robert Browning," p. 511-B48. Kevjews J/manrf JTomeii. Part I., a review of 

I the character of English poetry— Sliakspore, Scolt, Byron, Wordaworih, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Browning— at once realist and idealist, dealing with life, anecdote, 
nature, the other world. Part II. An account of some of Browning's leading 
[lOemH, and of bia method: (p. 620) "il n'entcnd point nous confier sea impres- 
■iona intimes, il vent derouler devant noua un panorama de I'esptca hunuiiiie ; 
il vent flgurer ce qn'il en a pu apprendre par aes observations et ses retours sur 
Ini-mSme. Tout au travers de oes deui volumes on respire eomme nne insa- 
tiable aviditi de saiair rf de vivn ea etpril tontea les formes poaaiblea de I'exist- 
I 
i 



Am je\xx de M. Br., le poite eat I'homme qui a vu, mli a 

I parle pour prSler allx autrea son experience .... (p. 621) son out eat moins 

t ~l"-esenter les realit^Ji que do presenter sous la figure d une r&liti toutes 

s qu'il peut ae foire de ce ijui existe ou de ce qui est seulenient c 

^ cevable. . . . Enoncer une pen9&, et par cette pensik m£me reveler un cai 

ttire dont il loi fait prendre la conlenr, tel est nn dcs proc£d& aim^ de 



Br. . . . . (p. 623) PittoresquB et dramatique, ML Browning Vest on nlu! 
point : il salt sortir entiirement de lui-mSme (comme son Childc Hotam. 

' ' TSat because he is greater than Shakspere, but becanae be ia in another element, 
and has sten other things.' 

' liasttlt (antiqne-blaek) and Peacli-blosSDm marble, here. 

' ... La poete a voulu montrer comment les objets les plus simples ^rflonent des 
aspects ierribles dans i'esprit d'une homme terrific. Toute la pitce respire nne sorte 
"^e magie iaibmalB. M. Br. disparait completeiAent deiniaeap 
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jBriiit ponr le 11 , , „ . ^ „ .- 

litiiill^ U rinstnt <1« leh modules vivnuts que les comliiijaiBoua uatureUes de 
'^ ae renferme Bon eBpriC, de ca ij^u'il sntt dq de i» i^a'tl a. waee. On sent 

a prea^nue d'une argamsatioa psrticnli^ at) I'lmaginatioD nedortpaa, 
!«& tes id^9 Dot r^tmngB dau d'enfauter, en ee ra^iprodiBiit, ilea mani^ran 
'd'etre en action, des faatSmes nniin^ qui lui donneat le spectacle de leura 
wt«8. . II en resnlte qua Ihh ereationa dn pofeta font ii In fois J'effet da rSve at 
de la i&lite. Cest la verity onlinaire prolongeo daiiH lee espacos da posBibie et 
rimii({iiuible ; ca sont lea aptttudea de tout le monde Hvee no. developpement 
qa'ellus n'ont pa prendre que ctez un etre & put ; — et en somnie, peat-etre, ce 
■rai saisit le plus ici, t'est Tiiidi vidua liti5 qui enifireint tontee les pensies da 
r&rivain. L'etonnement qn'il eauae, tieut moins encore ani legions 0(1 il 
u tmiisporte, qn'uui operations de son esprit et de son imapoation .... 
_^ 624) Ses inspirations, ses allnres de style, aes images, sont enipreinles de la 
'jnfime originaliw iuvolontaire. Las proiiuetions du sh. plume peuvent laiaser k 
dfedrer ; mais, eomme expression indiTiduulle, coniiue reflet de se propre fijfare, 
elles prennent par moments— i mes yonx du moinB— je ne sais quelle grandeur 
coloasalo .... (p. B40) En general, la baacti n'est pus ce qni le prioccupe li' 
plua ; chaque Jour, il Bemtle plna ftapp^ par la phyHioiioinie mejangaedes etres 
et jiar lenr maMple aatifitf ... il eat tonjours £iun et fmonvaut. Muis ce 
qa'ii Bent virement, et oe qu'il rend avec la meme vivacite, o'est le mouvement 
entrnlnnut des chosea et des pena^a, c'est 1 'inexplicable puissance qu'Dlles ant 
pour nauB saisir et nous surprendre, ponr nons attirer et nom repoussitr ; c'eat 
tonte la s^rie des Amotions complexes qne peuvent produirs en hods lea uilla 
^eB d'un mSme objet, ou la biusqae variete dn pauamma luouvant de la vie, . 
la jeu intermittent de noa pens^es et de nos sens'bilit^ " ' ' 






dans ce monds jlH 

Il/aU mvn »^ 

. ntfs las slluniK^ 

I ca sxccadfa 

lieuT ei la 



poesic de M. Browning est celle des vitality ai 

et cela est viui de la forme conime du fond de 

pivnues; il met dans la marche et dms la loor 

dea aentimente, tons leura cresecnjlo et leui's 

de r6me humaine. Le cliarme, de la sorte 1 

n'a poB catt« insgie-1^ il en a ane autre 1 

puifsa/nce de sea erealione; 11 Test parune 1 

~ ~ icupee il transformer en tableaax et ei J „u j. di.couverCM. 

ntalligence nussi active ; par-degsuB tout jc ron / "( po^ts pea- 
se el par I'affiuerue de xa impreanone Qu il aiUe oit il yeut, et qa c~ 
~«mme on pent, il y a toiyoura chez lui une chose qui provoqne la 

c'est la Bomme de force matrice qu il d^peitae, et la rapiditS area laqiu 
K« faculty Be donnent I'nne b, 1 autre la repliqne cest rempressement 
wuvenirB qui riennent illnstrei lei peusena (p 541) c est le mouTeiiient qu 
Mminunique de !& aux aentiments cest la juie euliu que toat«s cea ib 
tronvent 4 agir en lui, et qu'il ^prouve Im m^me h, se sentir an miliea de tc 
oe bruit et h s'^tonner des spectacles auxquela il 

(Part III, cniisidors the DMJectiDns to B.'s poetry and subjeota, fcc) p. 64*. 
" One forte aspiration vera I'expression, voil^ done en un luot ne qui diatinaiu 
k mon sens, I'^poque actnelle, et plus particulifcrement M. Browning. Xi 
aurtutit, son instinct I'eutratne k I'inverae mSmedes Italiens qui, pourconsem 
la po^ie tout poetiqne, n'ont pas craint de I'appiiQvrir, 11 d^ircrait ^tendre 
son domaine jusqu'& j fairs entrer la splitifl enttere du d^veloppanieut humain. 
Fenaer, connaitre, et sentir biut ce qni pent Stre connu, senti, at couuu; 
reteniren soi tonte cette experience, et trouver moven, parune aorta de pressvm 
continue, de la lidnire en tableaux po^liques, telle est, en quelqua sorte, la 
tSche qu'il se donne ; et en tant qu'^crlTain, ou pourrait dire qu'il se borne it 
Tecueillir, pnnni les inspirations qui lui 'vienneut, cellea qui aont 
cbapitre achev£ de ce grand r^sumd, . . . (After quoting part of p, S-9 
Browning's Shelley Esaay above, on the S elnases of poets, Al. Milsand saj 
p. 646.) M Browning . . sympathise ^ealomeut avec les deux inspir " ~ 
je serais porte a croire que . . . le travail constant de son CBprit nil. 
effort pour lea concilier et les fondre en une seule, pnnr troaver moyen d Sti«, 
Don pa» t«nr h. toar, innis Bimultaniment, lyrii\iie el ibttWro.'iM 
pittorssqna. Qu'on euviiage isolement sea feoriU, oft nsloa^ea' 



borne i*;^^^ 
lions. ^^H 
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iitewnl partout 



n id^l, t 



e dit pM, qui n'Bst jnnmis 
DD p«Tti pris, nmia rera leqoel aspiretit 
_ i^te. Cel idiid, c'«st eelni d'une ux^ 
d'iniBtrice el i|ui feroit conceroir le dedans das chmes en Misant 
leur dehora ; r'eat celiii il'une poMe qai tmuporterait aa fond des esprita 
Hcrets et les aapecta de la rialitj, qui y Tereerait toutas lea fannes dei 
ivinemeata qui ont eu lieu, tons lea mabues qui las out d^termineB, toutea lea 
forced enGn qui onl oport el qui peuvent op£rer duu I'avenir, — et cela ii£n que 
las hODitniis pBBSent renrenner dsns leur poitrine I'hislDne nniverselle, nGa 
qa'ils portasaanl en eux-ni£niM I'univen, et mieui que I'nniTeis reel, quelqne 
chuae. dn moins, qui raul mieui pour aui : ua uniTBra eipliqoi et compria, oh 
lea pheaom^Des ncontemient leur prapre gea^alogie, et oii Vceil de rintelli- 
Kence, an lieu de D'aperceToir que dies eOeta doat la cause reale cachje, yerrait 
dii»cl«iuent les caasei ellea-mSmea accompUr leura effeta."— J. Milsand. 
'. 'The Chtutian Itememljmuuer.' New Series, vol. xxxix. Oct 1857, p. 
9<Il-3tH}. A gooA arlicle, proving Browning's etrong Chriatiaji feeling, and 
well worth readiug. Here ia a bit on the reviuon of Faraeslsua , — "In tne first 
edition of this poem, Mr. B. intimsted thnt it had been the work of odI; 
S montlu. . . But let not the reader who studies Faraeeltai in the col- 
lected edition of 1819, imagine that he has before him the result of hasty 
labour. Ereiy pace has been reconsidered, corrected and improved, with a 
care to which we nardly know a parallel eince the days of Plato. Simpler 
Saxon words have been inserted instead of Latinised ones ; here a line struck 
:, there aome explanatory addition has been mndo ; and in numberless cases 
the very arrangement of the printing altered, in order to make the sense luore 
olenr. Revisions — witness Cowper's, of his ' Iliad ' — are often failures ; Mr. 
Browning's has been eminently succesaful. In scarcely a aiugla instance do 
we regret the change,"' 

' North British Review,' May 1861, pp. 3BO-S7*. " The Poems and Plays of 
Robert Browning." Article on ^feJl and Women; Christmas Eve aitd BnsUr 
Day ; faena, 2 vols, ISlfl ; Svrdello.—-?. H. Evans. This ia a capital article. 
It states the difficulties of getting at B.'a meaning, and then brings out his 
strength. 

■* we still hold, that the more immediately pepular writers of any time will 
seldom be the men for all time, and that (p, 351) the deepest thonghta cannot 
be immediately popular. The greatflst fame nmsl still be of alow growth, for 

it has to endure long t And of all our living poets, we believe that 

Hi. Br. ia a1>aut the likeliest to win his least iame and fewest readers in his 
Haste is [our] great bane. Attention is the great 
desideratum. Sir Wm. Hamilton nsed to tell his class that it was better to 
read one good book tell limes over, than to read ten good bonks only once. So 
much attention is neQessaiy to get all the good out of a good book ; and only 
in this way can it be got ont (p. 361) ... (p. 3B2) the noetiy of B. B. ia pre- 
eminent amongst our nineteenth century poetry, for those noble qnnlities of 
thought and feeling which demand the profoundest attention ... he (p. 353) 
seems to delight in that which is peculiar ; sC'mething remote in interest that 
will permit of a recondile treatment ... He dairly Ima to uWrni his gnarly 
v>ay to thit dark luarl of a good hwtty problem that has not been hitherto 
(p. 3B4) penetrated. He does mt care to tread in the path where the footprints 
of others are in the leaat visible ; or, if any one has been in that direction, Mr. 

' ' We will, however, mention two places in which wo prefer the edition of 1836. 
In the striking and l)eoatiful lyric of the Fourth Part, bBginniiig " Over the aea our 
galleys went, we like "these roajoatio forma" much batter than "the lucid shapes 
you bring.'-' And in page 187 of this old edition, there was the cautioning nnfH— 
" Paraeeiee faisail prafesriim da PatUhiiMae U plus grosaUr." (Renauldin.) This 
note is probably stmck ont only for the sake of neatness. Yet wa desiderate it ; 
for the reader was thereby clearly informed that the sentiments of that speech ware 
those of PaTocelBUS, not of the author : end though we do not in the slightest 
(Jegree accuse Mr. Browning of Panilieism, yet the distinctness of the virtual protest 
appeared to lis wise and satisfactory.' 



i 
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Br. wiD fltrike ou a new clue, wliitli leads liini uiiu'li furtlier tliun otliers went 
or saw. For exunple, in tbe stoij oC ' King Fiuncis uid the Glove.' nliicli Do 
Lorge's liidj dropt, to see wliether her lover would fitce death for her sake. 
Acconling to the ordiiiBiy versioii and cotiliuoh opuiion, the ludy wu rietilly 
wrrod for her heartlossnera, tchen the knight, nfter leaping among the fioiiE, 
icovered the glove and flung it in her hue. Our poet . , sees differently. He 
-lUght ao eipmssion in her face sach as told him she hud tried the gold of her 
lorer'a fine speeches in the crucible, and found it mostly dross ; and so she 
went out cnlmly amidst all the hooting and inirth, to Gnd the IruoT lore in one 
who would hnve died for her, and, like Curtins, jumped at the chiin™. While 
De Lorge sank into marrying the bounty tliat stood so high in the royal favour ; 
and he would fetch her gloves, which she bad nlmiyB mislaid when tbe king 
called to see lier. And when tbe king told the old stoiy of the glove, 
"The wife smiled — 'His nerveu are grown firmor ; 
Mine he briugs now, and utters no murmtir.' " 
[The reviewer then notes B's wny of eipeoting his readers to know iis mnch, 
■nd be as quick aa himself, and passing on " with the most chirping cbeeri- 
nesa," as if they could keep. up with him ; and lastly blames hia wilfully 
" groteaqne " nrmea, so funny and effective when tbe matter is humorons, but 
seemingly mocking where the subject is sorioua ; aod finishing grumbles with 
the difficulty of Sordelh, goss on, (p. 367)] "it remains to be said that Mr. 
Br. is one of the half-dozen nriginal miuda now aoioogst qs who are fountain- 
heada of creative thought . . . No other liring poel has wmTuiai rach deptJu of 
' AiitnaTv/wiiTij, or mit, smite the until urilh suck a nigk of kindling energy . Great 
and lofty and deep as Tennyson is, be has no such range. Indeed, without the 
Irast intention of making a compariBon, we may venture to say, tliat since our 
greatest dramatist wrote, no English poet has reached so wide a range of varied 
characters as Mr. Browning, lie is not a great dramatist. His plays are not 
for Ihe stage . . . but he is a great dramatic poet. What a line ot characters 
start into memory in illustration of our assertion ! Each sufficiently iiurtruycd ; 
often etquisitflf, and some with coflsutnmate niastery. ' Paracolsus, hall'-king, 

half- quack ; tbe sunny little godsend, 'Pippa' ; 'superb and haughty 'Ottima'', 
poor 'Mildreds' and ' Lurio the Moor ; ' Jules ami Phene' ' ; 'David,' glorious 
in his ruddy youth, charming away tho madness from King Saul ; ' Blougrara ' 
the bishop, so catholic in his love of this world's good things ; and he, the 
sumptuous old sinner of St. Fraxcd's. The Duke and Lady of The Statue 
and Bust, 'the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin ; ' 'Andrea del Sarto,' and loose 
champaffne-hlooded ' Lippo Lippi ' ; little ' Evelyn Hope ' ; wise old pondeiing 
' Karshiah ' ; and many more whom we cannot stop to name. To mention one 
nnality of Mr. Br.'s poetry, in which ha is pre-eminent, we think, out of 
'Kiug Lear,' no pathos can be fonnd more tn\gic in its tenderness than that in 
the closing acenea of .^ Biol in the ' SinUcliemi, or more tragic in ite grandeur 
than the pathoa of Luria." 

[Tbe story of PaTtuxiaua is then told, with rjnolations, and at the end,] 
"He who stood at first where all asjiire at last to stand, now stands at last 
where tbe Cbrislinn is enabled by failli to eland at first. He is humbled, 
hrokcn, purified. The poem is brought to a elimax in a long-suslaitted swell 
of noble poetry, and leaves ua with the feeling that the shining frugmenta of 
thji shattered ndnd will be united to form a wondroas whole in notlds not 
realized. Pamailima teauhoa a great lesson, and from end to end there runs 
a brimming stream of rare poetry. Often it overbiims its banks from its 
alHtundtng nilness, and runs to waste ; but it carries its freightage of purpose 
right on into haven. For lis, each reading has brought out more meaning and 
fresh beauty (p. 365). 



"Mr. Br.'s dramas . . . nlone ought to be aufflcient to build np the fame of a 
true and great poet. KUig Fictor and Kittg Charla is a profongd study of 
statecraft and human nature, finely introduced and as finely evolved. The 



• The adulteress and joint murderess, in Pippa Paasa. 
' H. Treaham, the innocently-erring child in TfK Biol in tht 'Sou*A«m. 

* Sculptor and love-mode} in I^ppa. 

BHowxmo, a. 




CRmciSMa ax browniho'b works, isei. 

In b iikevup most «abtte and inlmse, witli it' pcrploxitr 

_ _ by poimoniktc aclion, and the CDrnplerilj- of li(e ninde nil 

f\f*T hj dmth. Tbr Donoliudan o( th» traKedy is grsad aa a Buiiaet. The 
Dncbeas 'Colouibe' U one ■>( oat oalRiial favouritijs ; our ° |ilay-qu™n,' so 
BAtunl and bo brove on her birthdny. And ' Pippa.' pTerybody « bvonrite, 
with ber one dny's holidiy, piing about like an anwittinK luinionaTy o! 
heaven, dninic good without knowiiis it. lmn;^aing tho li^ and world of 
others u so bright and beautiful, and then, aa she passes them by — HiiiKiiij; — 
■he touches their world aocanadoualy with her own brightness, and lights it 
np with a ann-flash, that shows the good their own happiness, tbn bul their 
life's hideonsneai, and both, that Goal is in His bearcn. The Slot in the 
'Seutduim [s full of deep, moving power. The chsroctecs are lifing, breath- 
ing, loving and suffering human souls, real pnongh to stir the profoundest 
hnmau fMliDgB. Bj the nearest and dearest ties they are bound up io the dork 
web of a bitter fate. Wo see how they might be saved, but cannot stive them. 
We behold then) striving in the toils, aoU the great shadowing cloud overhead 
coming strugbt down big and black to bursting. Life and cWth ate brought 
to (he fine taming-l>oint of a aingle won), and it cannot be spoken. Thus an 
interest intenaely tragic is created. We have before mentioned the passionate 
pathos of this drsiua . . . Laria, sgsin, is a niaipuGcent conception, a Moor 
of nobler nature than Otbello, who can magnanimously forgive a great wrong. 
Florence has celled on him to save her, and placed him at the head of her 
armies. H« has led them in triumph up to the very eve of a Snal victory. 
But his employers, with the cruel and jealoua traits of the Mocchiavellian 
iolelloct, have aet spies on spies at watch on every word, and in every way. 
Their own kith and kin have proved false to the commonwealth in their 
intoxication of triumph ; how, then, ahould the stranger keep true witb 
■nccess ) He mag ^lay fabe ; why, then, he miil. And so, on the assumption 
of this treason, be ia being tried for his life at Florence, whilst he is fightJng 
ber battles so failbfnlly, crushing her foes so mightily, and believing in her, 
his soul's idol, »o proudly I He leams what is tnair devil 's-policy in time to 
have turned on them and trnmpled them in the dust. He is nrged by those 
■round him to do so. He looks and listens as one by one they tarn on their 
various lighte — the green and ghostly light of jealonay ; the lurid blue light of 
Bospicion ; the blood-red light of revenge— bat (p. Sfl^ n^epts none of these. 
He has in his Moorish mind a glimmer of the great white tight of God 
contending with the heathen gloom. No mean feeling can span the girth and 
~ greatness of his heart. He towers up sublimely above all tbe angircstions of 
evil, and saves Florence at the sacrifioe of himself. The gathering great black 
thundar-cloud of his Buffering soul, that hunjj a moment over Florence, chared 
with death, breaks into harmless tears of softened pity and generons blessing 
for her. Tliere is an iuefiable pathos in this Laria's life ; aii_iiiespiflaaibIo- 
dignity in his death. The poetry of this drama is one great deep of braaty set 
with shining truths, and thick with starry thoughts .... (p. S68). As an 
exnmple of our poet's dramatic power in getting right at the heart of a man, 
leading what is there written, and then looking through his eyes and revealing 
it all in the man's own speech, nothing can he more complete in its inner 
_,Boandings and outer keeping, than the epistle containing the ' Strange Medical 
^^EjqjerJBncB of Karshish, the Arab Physician", who has been picking np tbe 
crumbs of learning on his travels in the Holy Land, and writes to Abib, the all- 
sagacious, at home. It is so (p. 369) solemnly real and so sagely fine. 

" (p. 370). Mr. Br. is nowhere more at home than with the old painters and 
their pictures . . . Their pictures are windows through which he sees into their 
souls, and can show ns the colour of life's under-cnrrenta. His picture of 
•Andrea del Sarto ' is perfect as anything of that painter's, who was called the 
'Faultless'. Here we find the beating heart belonging to the face that looked 
out on ns so mournfully from a picture at the Manchester Art Treasures' 
Exhibition. VeiT perfect is the poet's interpretation of the well-known facts 
of the painter's love for a beautiful bad woman whose influence darkened his 
life, embittered his lot ; dragged down the lifted hands, and broke the aapiriiig 
i^rt. We write with an engraving o( one of Audraa del Sarto's pictures 
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tbftnging in front of ue 
woman wlio hold the painter in her ' strong toils of a. . _ ._ . _, ,.. 
of fiicB, phyaicttlly fins, but a hesrlleaa nnlura lies oouchant in fhs sleepy Iwauty 
of thoae alow eyes' . . . (p- 371) Lastly, wo have lo speak of Mr. Browuing as a 
great leligiouB poet .... thore is too great a divorce between onr poetry and 
our religion, for ns not to rejoico over a pnet who (p. 372) poasessea the clearaat 
of all eeeins facuUies—religioua faith. The poet'a nature, of alt others, most 
naeils that high revereDce which is to the apint what iron is Co the blood, — the 
very strength that prevents a relaxing of the moral fibre in the presenee of 
beauty, and keeps the health sound. The poet's nature, of all others, mast 
needs the revelatiDn of Christianity, by »irtUB of its own peculiar temptations, 
doabts, and feara, obstinate questionings, and yeaminjfi for the bosom of rest 
Mr, Browning has this rsvarence, and accepts this revelation. He is not, likp 
some poets, half ashamed to mention God or Christ, though he never takes the 
name of either in vain. Nor does he set np nature for a kind of Pantheiatie 
worship. Hia poem of Chrislmfvi Eve ana EnsUr Day is passionately alive 
with an intense desire for the moat personal relatiunship, lowly of heart as it is 

lofty in awe. The text of the poem is, 'How hard it is to be a Oliristian ' 

(p. ZJi) it is a great pleasure ... to bear witness that these books are worth 
knowing; for, with all their shortcomings, they constitute one of the most 
precious gifts that our time will receive from the hands of Poetry." 
1883. 'The EclecHc Review,' No. 23, New Series, May, 188S, p. 136464. (E. P. Hood 
on) the SeUdiorts of 1863, p. t38. " How he (Br.) delights to work and wonn and 
wind his way to the subtlest places of the soul, and to the mazy problems which 
the soul is perpetually eeekiag to solve I His knowledge is most recondite. Out- 
of-the-way magnificent scenes attract, and clnitii, and charm htm — ^great historic 
incidents and nistorieal characters, tho' great not by the rustle of the robe, or 
the clash of the armour along tho chief streets of histan', but by the exhibition 
ttiey have made of the greatness of aouU. He is a dramatist in all that we 
nsimlly imply by that word, entering into the innermost arena of the being. 
"' ' note ihe title of one of his dramas, ,51™^ Tragtdies , , . , 

' of tragedy differing from Shakspeare's— the agony, the 
ss are more internalised. He transfers the circumstances 
of oui being from the wiihoiU to the Kithin. In this way they all became noble 
pictures of the striving and the attaining sodI. . . p. 139, PaTacelsua . . nmy 
be not inappropriately described as a, metaphysical or pajchological dialogue. 
It is the picture of a great, noble, yet scornful mind, wrecked by its mere desire 
to know. . , In the last scene ... (p. 4*0) the dying man reviews his life 
and his mistakes in an autobiography as maivelloQsly tonehing and true aa it 
is overwhelmingly tender. Love and the love ofGodreanmos its away over a soul 
mere knowledge had wrecked. The whole of these dying words are a swell of 
the richest melody to the close, when faith exclaims — 
' If I stoop 
Into a dart tremendous sea of cloud, ^y 

It is but for a time ; I press God's lamp ^M 

Close to my breast ; its splendour, soon or late, ^H 

Will pierce the gloom : I shall emerge one day 1 ' ^J 

, . , It is not the only one of Mr, Browning's poems — rather it Is one o# 
many — in which he asserts, but not merely asserts, that love solves, where 
knowleiige perplexes. The same lesson is taught in Saul, which, in ita 
condensed and subdued majesty of expression, aiid its intricate subtlety 
in dealing with the most perplexed aSiiirs of the human spirit, may rank 
among the most wonderful productions of the Euelish langnage ... if we 
desired to read aloud that which would furnish the heat ilTusti'atian of the 
genius of Robert Browning, we should select Saul ... (p 444) Mr. Browning 
oelougs, in the highest sense, to tho poets of faith ... {p. 445) We turn to 
another aspect of Mr. Br.'s genius— his condensed, dramatic, passionate effect ; 
indeed, in his shorter pieces, he seems to bo master, as in the longer, at once 
of the power to startle with tho mystical and subiective eaoUon, tn "wMAi ■*» 
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PADDtllOKS. t. CBtTICISUS OK BKOWStXg'H VOIUU, 1863-4. ^^^| 
boM pananate and <Inini«tie scan*. Vr'e oil] ]mHtit two viell-kiunrn illub^^l 
UoM of this {Svrlyn Hopt. itad Thf Coi^tiBnoanll ... (p. *49) Pipfa Fata» 
. . U . . oDe of the most nnguUr Ulntlntiotii of what we must call tbe 
mbUetj> of our aathor'i gvuius. It u thU mbiUtj . . iiliieU plocea liim nt a 
«taler remove from what u ordinnril)' tonceived of the character of the poet. 
H* not merely KemB to dbdAin tbe irliat funeiioD too much, bnt too much be 
dwelU upon the payehologicnl nnslagioi and distinct ionii ; tbej so predominate 
that thej make him oomparatiTelj nnrmdablc bj tbe ordinary crowd, nbo, sa 
in everytbinB else, to most eipecially in poetrr, renoiuice all tliat calls for 
l&bour. With this, howevBr, it miut be said that Mr. Br. has a measureless 
command over versilioition and language. It rolls do like a graat tide, and 
sweeps np and fills everj little bsj, or creek, or brook ... (p. 452) Mr. Browninj: 
. . . lias meddled witb every kind of knowlodee. Far l>eyand any other poet 
of OUT day, all bis poems deserve tbe name of stadiei, and his Tolames fonit 
Pity that a writer so gifted and (p. 453) fnithfnl ti 
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purest and highest instinets, many of whose rer&ra, too, show soch richness of 

melody, shoold not have cultivated uiore tlie cbann of that music which wins, 

as well as that power which snbdoes and overawes. Yet how angrateliil this 

is : as well murmur because Slilton has not cut up ' Paradise Lost into pretty 

little liltiugs of song . . . our author holds his tliouKhts, snd many of them, 

in a leash at once, stands in the centre and surveys the round, and . . seenia 

beyond any other poet of our age ; while sometimes inferior to his loftier 

brethren in mu»if, to be far beyond any in light; and if apparently not equal 

to them in the aharpnesa and definition of his imaf^nation, to be beyond them, 

. not only in his spprebcnsion of the rayatery, bnt his power to front it. While 

L standing on the earth, he seems able to wield, most nf any, words towering to 

I the infinite heights or depths of passion. Ifor shall this article be closed 

I without a reference to his iniraitubly musical verses to his gifted wife : * What, 

there's nothing in the moon noteworthy ) ' " — [to the end of One Word More,] 

1884. "The Eclectic and Congregational Review,' July, p. 61-72. "Robert 

Browning's new Volume." jiramaJia PertoFia [rev. ijy Edwin Paiton Hood]. 

"We ... are not alone in making the ooufesaion that of the living masters 

of English poetry, Robert Browning gives to us the greatest meaaura of delight. 

We are not careful to contest for Eira the chief place omong bis brethren, but 

we know not how to admit the right nf any other to a higher ... In painfully 

> yearning after artistic and lyrical melody, Browning ia certainly trans- 

I' his only possible rival, Tennyson. We do not meet [in Br.] the 
ly happy artfulness of expression which seems not like a. making bnt 
a happening ; but this is the only feature in which he is transcended, and we 
are quite aware that mnny would prefer— in many instances we should ourselves 
greatly prefer — the more unwrouf^ht, the sometimes weird, aud frequently 
awakening Sash of mystical expression which wins more from the heart than the 
highest combination of mere music regarded as the arrangement of notes and 
tones. But it is in the convatBo wiUi distant persons and scenes, and the 
making the ages and their histories, events and persons, vehicles for living 
instruction— ^it is in the exploring the profoundest recesses of hnman spirit — ^the 
hiitcring and the marvelling over, and seeking the solution of the most totigh 
and knotty problems of haman nature — it is in the making all this the disc on 
which a strange and most musical imagination plays olf its powers — it is in a 
pathos infinitely too deep for nny but eclectic hearts, sufierers, doubters, and 
seers, to have much sympathy — it is in a reticence and reserve of verse which 
leaves you wondering, broken presently by a guah and sweep, and wing of verse 
which leaves you panting — it ia by allitaions and eruditions which mark the 
scholar but instruct the learner, act in words which make a carcanet of precious 
jewels over the pages, that this author's snporabundant power is made known 
... he is a poet for scholars and stiidenfci, and only for thoac who have in 
them tbe faculty or the appreciation of the faculty of poetry, not patent to 
common eyes . . . yet, wbnt ranaic is in Mr. Br.'s versa 1 Ho music like it, 
only that it needs a certain education in life ; a certain ear-esperienee and 
, cnllure, not merely to appreciate it, hut even to apprehend it. . . [From 
Lidiitn^^ ia quoted ' Clurleinagne aai 'Q.i\iia>>i&D^' ', 'Awa MA Vo^er (all 
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loted), tha Dsaih in Ihe Desert, and CaliiriTiaie notiat, mid all] the moat umply ^t 
sacred and yet not leas profound Sabbi ben Ezra, & fiaie settine to English 
verse of the spirit of all Hebrew psalmody and litcmtute— B soliloquy of Cba 
Rabbi in his age. . . We have quoted lit length, but only in the hope that 
every one able to .read these votaea will turn, not only to tliia volume, but to 
all tne works of Robert Browning, most far seeing, most deeply feeling, most 
Bcndita, and reverent of living poets." 
65. Jn. Seilton on the causes of Browning's niggedness. Any poetry . . . 
which relies exclusively upon effective and laaaiaal wordiiig, does not spring 
from, and cannot retain a perdianezit hold on, the heart. It is a mera 
husk. There is no ternel of thought or feeling. Mr. B'g rnggediiesa 
arises mainly from his determination to say preciaaiy what he wants to say. 
He allows no consideration to deter him from expressing his thought with 
perfect eiaotnesa. Grace, purity of language, symmetry of form are admirablB, 
whenever they are consistent with Bl:solaI« truth folii ess ; but they become 
tawdry ornaments, sentimental toys, the indications of an effeminate and sloth- 
ful nature, when attained at its expense ... he entertains a genuine artistic 
distaste for the gaudy and pretentions work, which does not stand the test ut 
time, of prolonged examination, and intimate acquaintance. So that Mr. B's 
poems are irroguJar only in the sense that Shakspere's ptnys are irregular. The 
irregularity in both cases is a sign of intellectual affluence. Br. takes the 
dncereat delight in quaint ingenious oomlnualions : no poet aver lighted upon 
more whimsical rhymes, or managed mora intricate metres. The grotesqua 
rhymes of Br., like the poetic conceits of Shakapere, are merely the holiday 
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It is very dguificant also that 
at almost every form of veise, has never written a Sonnet. Sonnet-writing is a 
pretty, but rather solemn dexterity ; — a sleight- of-hutid business, — ^the knack 
of presenting an emotion in a given number of lines. It demands, consequently, 
unity, if not geveiity, of concejitiou ; simplicity, if not rigidity of expreaaioti. . . 
The passionate and sMcent genius of Brawning rejects this yoke. A state dress 

freventa the play of his muscles. . . 1865. jJn. Skelton] Shirley. ' ' 
ampaigner at Home,' p. 2ES-9. 
1887- 'Huova Antologia di Scienzc, Latfore ed Arti.' vol. T. Fasc. 
Firanze, p. 468-481; "Poeti e Romanzieri Inglesi Conterapo 
Browning." A review of the Poet. fVorka, 1884, 3 vols., and Branaiia Pet- 
sows, 1965, by Enrico Nencioni. ..." Roberto Browning e ano di quel rarissimi 
poeti vcri i miali fiiuno sempre fare tin passo all' arte, iniziatori e ispiratori ad 
nn tempo. L'iHliuenza esercitatada lui, prima lateute or nianifesta, nell'ordina 
del pensiero e in quel della forma, 6 grandissima : e solo paragonabile a < "~ 
esercilata, in (p. 460] allra sfera, e con altri intendimenti, da Touimaso Ca 
Amhcdue infattt ban destato ardenti siitipatie e avversioni invincibili. 
L'Inghilterra e I'America, i giovani apmolniente, ban riconosciuta in Browning 
nn gian poeta Slasofo. Jhamtiiis Persona, uscito nel 64, segoa Vapogeo delU 
auafama. . Dojioi tragici monologhie i! riso oonvulsodi Byron, dnpo le ardenti 
e goneroBB ntopie dello 3helley, dopo il misticismo tinritano di Wordsworth, a 
il paganeslmo passionato di Keats ; dopo i sogni di Coleridge, e la fentaua ^h 
orientali di Moore, e I'epiche viaioni di Soutoey, si eapetlava il poeta ohs ^^^ 
dlpingesse ]e realtk della vita intiina ed esteriot?, Tuomo qual fu e quel k, nel ^^| 
tempo e nello epazio, studintn cnn amore ed inteso da ana simpatia universal^j^^f 
■imtle a qnella dello scientziato nclla soa imperzialilji, ma piu. deljcata e pi4 ^^| 
profonda ; si aspettava il poela cbe nelle indagini psicologiche non dimenticasse 
1 corpi a le forme, ma le osservosse e le rendease in tuCIa la loro storminata 
variety, in tutte la dilferanze dei loro individual! caratteri, — che, rastando 
sempre poeta, fosse insieme iin lilosofo et un artists. ^Tutt« cib fece Robert 
'" ';.... (p. 472) Fochi poeti ban cominciato cosi gloriosamenta la loro 
ParireUo non par lavoro di giovane, ma di provetto arliata; di 
a ha molto aofferto e pi-ovato, osservalo mollia8\mo,'Vie'in\n fesio iSs». 
jieti nalla coppa della scienna e clella vita. Gii, '^ bitoo vtv ^yiTmt, » iicTOi«_ 
^ in Baa, tntbf quelle rare qoslita che poi du^^nsem fiTOtratiut &b^ ^^xv. 
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t regioni nell' in- 
II' si;gomeiito »i aanuiuiit il catattere 
aei poeu. La cnriodU acuiatiSca, il deddurio di t«DUt« wuUeri inKsplorati, 
il dtapregio ddla svieim tcBdiiiouale e scolastica che si palesi oelU vita ili 
Pancvtao doreuD potentemente tentare an porta nvida di coinprendi:n) I'liomQ 
e le cose, di indur per rie non bnEtute, di scrutare e toccBra le piii occalle e 
■ " e fibre del cnore nmaiio ... (p. iH) Fin dalle priinB pagine d«l Pumcelw 

Dosce in Br. un gran poeU pittore , , . (p. 475) Br. e poeta ominenta- 

mente draiiinutico aoehc nella tirica. . . . FilcHofo e criticn, egli atudia un'epocA, 
comprende un' idea, uialixza un [p. 4Tfi) seotimenlo, poi ha hiaogao, da vera 
artisU, di dai corpo al coDcctto, di personificare, di drammatiizare. Egli ha 
comprvso e Huntito rarOore per le cose artiatiche, per lutti gli oggetti decora- 
tivi che era geoerale al tempo del Rinasdmento ; ad i al bdo ' Vtacovo orcjtrutn- 
iMi la tamba va S. Pratseae ' che tu rivelare to spirits vero dell' epoco. . . Br. 
fa parlare Andrea del Sarto colla troppa famosa ana mo^fie. e in quel diiKMraa 
c'6 la atoria di uo' anima. Le profonde anaieti, le caiiositll febbrili Sella dccrep- 
ita society e la impresstoni dei savj pogani alle prime uotizie doUa vita e delta 
dottriua dii Cristo, aono, con una impersanalitiL degna di Goethe^ eepresae in 
Cleone e in Karahith. E cfae prorondiU di penalero Glosofico d eels sotio il 
velo birniTO dell' ffunurar in Calibano a Seteba, e in Mr. Sludge I Soly-Croag 
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(p. 477) II cnore dell' umaniti palpita acmpre uei verai di Browning. 

larga e calda simpatia tutlo intende e traduce. Eg!i ha saputo peraonificare e 



dratamatizare le astiazioni piii metaGsicIie, i sentimenCi pib deHcati e inelfa- 
bili. ... In tutte le opere di Br., poema, liricn, e dtamma, at fa aenlire eaopra 
tutto ientire, la iucessante e aolenne voce dell' nmauitii .... (p. 47S) Pippa 
pasta, dramma lirico e fantastico, b forae il piil popolare di tntti i comjioni- 
mentl poetici di BrowninR. . . In nno di qaesti [quattro piccoli dramini di 
P.p.] e rappreaontata I'adultero amore di Sebaldo e di Ottima con efficack 
veiamente degna di un oompatriotta di Shakeapeare. ... In Christiiiiu-Eve 
and Etuler-Day . . . i! Mela tttttti (rsitando pvii aempre poeta, e poeta pit- 
tore) le pid profonde e delicate qneationi che agitano la mento e la ooacienza 
dell' uomo moi' ' """ " " - . . ,. ., . 



filosofico predomina in ogni poesia ; dalle passionate come Jama 1 , 
QDioriaticha come Mr. Sludge, Ok Medium. Come saggio di magnifica elo- 

Suenxa poetics, veggaai Morte titl deterto, dove aan Giovanni morente diacorre 
elle dattrine evangelicha e della religion dello apirita : poeaia elevata e pro- 
fonda cbe parla el euore o all' intelligenza. Pochi libri poetici contengono, in 
ai poche pagine, taste idee nuove e grandi, tanti caratteri, tante pitture ; da 
Caliban selvsf^o, al Bynm de noa joitrs, da san fiiovacni, agli apiritisti, da 
nn ritratto di verging, alia atansa moituaria della Morgue, da Abt-Vogler . , . 
alia squisLta elegia d'amore intitolata Maggio e la Morlt. Le poesie di qneato 
libra gono vere armonie della vita. 

" Si aar^ visto che uno dei caratteri della poeaia di Br. k I'Anmour. Yario 
in tutto, Br. k anche in questa sua quality variatisaimo. II suo hv-mour lalom 
h Krottesco, energieo . . . come nella Tragedia ddf Enlieo e in Calihan ; tal- 
Tolta soltile a raffinato come in Mr. Sludge; talvolta passioiiato come nella 
Querela dun Amanie ; talvolta TaccBnCD comico e il aorriao inoffenaivo predom- 
inano . . . come in Fra Lippo Lippi ... . e nei vers! iutitolati Su in vUia, « 
jpA in cilia, capolavoro d'ironia e di descrizione, genere nuovo di satire. . . 

" Fra le poesie di Browning in cui parla la paasione pura, e che sono vere vod 
del oaore. ... mi baati indicare Amore fra le mine. Presto ilfixolare (p. 480): 
(dove non sai se pifi ammirare la pittura del paeae, o quella del aentunento) 
Vl/Ui'iaa Ciwalrala, In un anno, e Maggio e la Marie. Egli manifeata il 
profondo e squisita suo sentimento dell' arte plaatica, le aue simpatie p«i 
Teccii maostn toacani, pel grandi raaliati del 400, in molto poeaie : a fra le 
tante consacrate aIJa pittura e ai pittQti coma Piclor igiwlwi, Andrea del Sarto, 
f^aea&ie pittura *m Fvrmoii, mi pUca liuoiAaiaB i\va tisa. iiititolata I'Axgelo 
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I CuaCode, . . Conoaco poche poeBie dove reCTuBiutic liricai sia coal calda, e derivi 
cosl apantanea del ao^etto medeinina. . , . 

"Percoirando I'mtiera opera di Boborto Browning, hi vedii ohe ispiraiiona 
e temi gli h& dato gpeasa, qnisi sempre, I'ltalia. (Vedi Uomini e Donne, Sit- 
ddlo, £e Tragedie, ChTistiiuu- Eit Ji EasUr-Day.) Le sue citli o le sue cain- 

Ipagne, le sna ohiese e le (p. 481) sue mine, i auoi dolori e le sue Boetaoze furon 
da lui costsntemente cau^te. Come Egli ami la terra cbe la ispirci, la pravano 
la Bue Innghe dimore In. noi, e racsento commoaso, quasi d'amante, con cui 
egli patia dal noatro csra poeae. ' Aprilemi i! ouore, e vi leggerete inciao 
jSdlia' coal egli esclama in DeChvitibua. £ negli anni amari in cui I'austriaco 
rtraaeinava la aciabok vittorioaa per le vie delle nostro citli, egli non ohe dis- 
pecare delle nostre aorti, a iasultarei come altri poeti stranieri, impreci ai noatri 
oppresaari, apertt, a ci annuniii i gioroi ohe abbiamo visto. — E r!1r mn vooa 
potenle anivasi i^ualla dolciasima dell' angelica moglie sua, la quale, e nel 
poeroetto intitolato La finesCre di ca»a Ouidi, e nelle Foesk uUime, canti ooa 
paeaione d'italiana, I'ltalia. . . ." 
1868. Rev. J. W. Eh^wD^tl^ 'Karl'a Legacy,' ii. 78. "Our Favourite Poet" [B. Br.]. 

6 atanzaa of S, abaict, "She whom 1 loved, gave his Sougs to me." 
1868. 'Eclectic and Congregational Review,' Deo. Art. II. 'Robert Browning,' 
p. 441-470, by E. Parton Hood. Rev. Foeiicai Works, 6 vols. 1868. After 
remonatrating with the author aomewhat, and hia publiahera more, for the 
dearaesaaf Br. 'a hooka, — "Publiahera are a thick-akimied race of mortala ; and 
aa they can do anything, ao they can bear auytbioe," — Mr. Hood ^es oti, 
"Mr. Browning ia one tiS thoae writsra who need the finger of criticism to 
l>eakoii the attention of ordinary readers. His works, to readere who have 
made themselves familiar and at home with hia method, furnish the richest 
eQJojment ; but amnaement, the chann of the (p. US) swift dnlcet melody . . 
ia not in the way of these writiuga ; in fact, they are no more amusing, or 

■ jdeasing, than are the poema of MUton. The thouaht, the dramatic life and 
action , , the very music and metre, all alike demaDa thoiight, study, or reflec- 
tion. . , They are far from being mere . . pictures of life to be apprehended by 
any and by every reader j they are eapeoially poems, both ot deepest and high- 
est culture, and in tha course of them the reader will find every variety of 
thought of onr times touched upon,_and frequently some strong, concise, clear 
word, showing to what purpose the writer has expressed himself upon it ... . 
(p. 443). A word, a line . . aets him free for 1 marvellous course of iliamntic 
delineation ; thus the letter of Cleon is a branching stream of talk ^m the 
•light parenthesis in Paul's sermon on Mars Hill.^' As certain also of your 
own poeta have said ; ' and the art of the piece j^ very striking. . . Tet tha 
burden of the whole letter is, to unfold the pantinj^, strivings and reasonings 
of a cultured soul, of thoae ages, aeekinR after Ood, c?Vther, after soma Bbidiu^: 
evidences of its own immortaiily ] but dramatic everywhere, — -in the ohurohes or 

■ •quarea of old medieval cities ; on tha canals of Venice ; from the atorca and 
■tories of hiatoric legend, myth, or fact. It ia never sufficient to Mr. Brown- 
ling to reed or to sea ; his aoul aeema instantly to translate itself, to poaseaa and 
to animate the character or the incident ; thus. In a Oondola, a poem of only 
• few pages, preaenta us with a whole drama and tragedy ; the lyrics and the 
lighta floating over tJie old Venetian waters, the aecrecy and the aBsossination, 
and na description ; all living, active, rcaL One of the most astonishing is 
the Eerttk'a Tragedy . . (p. 444), My Lo^ Ducheaa, too, docs not need to be 
quoted ; that ia already a part of the Engliah language ; one of ilia shortest 

Eieces, it ia aa sharply cut as the finest piece of statuary, or it stands out 
mned with the perfect distinctness of a painting of Velanquea or Van Dyke ; 
but again, it ia no description . . it is a whole drama in about a hundred linos 
.... (p. 44S). Sordalla . . is one of the wealthiest poems in our language. . . 
It ia perhaps the hardest . . (bnt) it is nevertheless an eminently gi'eat poem . . . 
' , in Sordello stands out pretty complete the chief revelation of all Broiviiiug's 

^ poetry ; viz. the doctrine of the valne of every soul, and the relation of all the 
tworfcof every sonl for its own 8.ike ; he has been fond of reitecntwvf, *!». V*bm«%. 
"n many ways and places. The Statue and the Biwt taaaVea-je-q \ioiiSii •Sa« 
'on,, (p.UO).. . 
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' Let a mm c<mt«Dd kt the uttermoBt ^^^| 

I For his life's act prize, be it wLat it wiU^ ^^^H 

I jIk/I Ihe tin I imptilf la tath /ruslraU oKatt ^^^H 

h, tht tmiit lamp and tht ungirt lain. ^^^| 

A fVuBtnte glioDt, a fnutnte life ; but nhpii is • life fruatinted ! How do -ww 
know how apparunt fnJIorc Bod flawed worSc tell on the louls hereafter ? The 
tith, Ibit all real work tells *oiiiehow en the naaured being, the eternal itiherit- 
■nce, the immortality, ia one of the mcMt incessant lessons reiterated by tha 

• poet. We hare it in that 6ne poem AH Vogler, when he eielaims, — .^^ 

'All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of ^od Hhall exist .... ^^| 

And what is our failure here, but a triumph's evidence ^^| 

For the fulness of the days I ' ^^H 

We have the eaioe lesson in that ineffable little poem, Ertlyn Sbpe . . . ^^ 
(p. 417). It U the Hama lesson (that) shines out as a hope to the □^□rtanatfl 
iDter in the Lrul Sids logrOur ... we might caatinne Olostrationa of verses 
rich with best hopes for what seems poor, broken, (rostrated human nnture ; 
and tlius everywhere Hobert Browning's poetry larries the reader forward by 

■ high, indefinite hopes ; it becomes truest mioisltations ; and thus of Sordelto, 
this is throHghoul its master idea, its oontrollinB purpose .... (p. 4i8) . . 
Sordetla ■ . poet . . patriot, soldier, lover, frustrated in oil ; a dim, iudefinite 
character enough, historically, but quite sufBoient for the poet's purpose, whose 
ohject was ehioBy, or only, to tell Uie itory of a toui, and Suuj if gainrd. oat 
of all in fuhuA. a seemrd only to fail. . . And hence it is that all the steps and 

firocesses are described by w^hich the soul of Sordello comes into play. . . To 
ive is indeed to strive, altho' the chief idea of life is not merely realized in that 
whC'^ ia ordinarily called doing, — tha realist's perpetual cry,— althoogh his 
lek ut the thing done is limited by that which stands present, complete, and 



accomplished to the eye ; to him, therefore, all failure or incomplotenesE is men 
baffled, foiled eiistenee. Not so, says the poet ', — ' Ends mxomplished lam to 
mua-as;' (p. If) and there is a world of work out of sight which has told upon, 
and borne along, the individnal soul. . , And therefore the poet conducts the 
Wgtanent forward, and teaches that b^uIb have to wait for death lo live. . "" 



I must 'Wait For some transcendent I'fe reaerv'd by Fate To follow this'- ... 
and well, then, sorrow and joy, beauty and ugliness, virtue and vice, tha larper 
and the leas, — all qualities, are modes of time ; soul is thmst into matter ; joy 
comes when so much soul is wrecked in time on matter ; but suppose sorrcnv I 
well, then, instead of joy, use grief; all is lo distrnfraachite tlie briUiatKiea 
(p. 4i9) of Ihs soul. We feel we are what we feel ; we know what we feel : so 
much is truth to us. But by the aame teaching wa leom that the small is a 
aphere as perfect as the great, to the soul's absoluteness. . . It is manifest that 
a poem of upwards of 200 pages, every word of which is a nerve palpitating and 
thrilling with such lofty living hopes as those we have indicated, is not to bo 
dealt with in a page or two of ephemeral criticism ; but upon many accounts 
we may wonder that so tardy and begrudging a praise has been rendered to its 
remarkable merits ; and wo wonder at this the more, because, like so many 
great poems, it ia crowded with small exquisitely cut cameos, delicate minia- 
tures, sweet little etchings and landscapes, more or less . . finished . . we will 
venture to select a few pictures of the middle ages, 600 years since. 
Sunset. Soldiers. 

A lost remains of sunset dimly bum'd And not a face 

O'er the far forests, — like a toreh-flame But wrath made livid, for among them 

By the wind back upon ifs bearer's hand Death's staunch pm'veyors, such as have 
111 one long flare of crimson :— as a brand in care 

The -woods beneath Iny black. To feaat him. Bk. I. 1. 88-81. 

Bk, I, L 81-5. I 

^ Compare Babbi Ben Esrn on tVia. 
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MiddU-Age CiaaM. AnoldTaum. (Bk. HI. 1. 882.) 

Day by day A Brira town, 

Choosing this pumacle (4c). -Whose cramped iU-featured Btreuts Lud- 
Bk. 1. 1. 282-8. died ibont 

^ifiddle-Age Eootns. The minater for prolEclion {&o.). 
Glide we^by ckpping doors, with snddan ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^_ 

Of creaMts vented on the dark (&c.). . . No I Youlh once gone is gone ; 

Bk. I. 1. 313, &c. Deeda let escape Kre nerer Co be done 

Piiaa within a Soldier of the Middle Agu. 

A ttuaa of corridors contriv'd for sin ,„ ,. , o i , l 

(*c.). . . Bfc. I. I. 389-405. [^ '«?««"-« So agile, qn ck 

^ ' Anil graceful turn d the head on the 

And Camp at Midnight. broad chest 

'Midnightl the watcher nodded on his Encased 

spear,' ka. Bk. 1. 881-893. 

(p. JE3.) Poets before now have hod their work, as a whole, likened to the 
immense space, the various art, the cryptic gloom, the qaitint mellowed radi- 
ance, the manifold encloaures of chapalries and shrinea, the faint llitking Upers, 
and the ever burning lamps of Gothic cathedrals ; bnt we know not to whioll 
of the poflta this description might very aptly apply, boaide Robert Browning. 
He ia the poet of the Gothic,— agony and harmony in unity, agony working 
itself at lost to a place in the great hunnony of the whole. Symmetry is by no 
LS a word which fitly deaciibea a great Gothic chuveh, and it wiU by no 

13 describe Mr. Bc.'s worka: . . of all Hrchitectnre, the Gothic is tho most 

homin repreaentative in atone of the terror and suffering, the awe and the 
inGnit«nes3 of the paiosd, wcatr, watching, aspiring heart of mnn. ^'hia is just 
the effect of these writinga [af Robert Browning's] ; crnacaeiit may be here, but 
more than ornament was in the intention of the writer. . . The reader, indeed, 
finds every thing. A strange, weird freak of verse, Wk^^oly Crost Day, or 
Tlf Qlove, or The Pied Piper, may Jul out, as we have said, like a gargoyle, 
through which the writer empties what is not less the senoua ikncy of tho 
hoar; but there are statues, as of warriors, saints, aud martyrs; the pure, 
chaste forma of holy men and high-hsarted women, who tfaro' suffering have 
attuned aud won their [p. 451] right to, the niche from which they seem to 
bend to give animation to the crowd of sufforera and stnigelara on the vast pave- 
ments IkIow. We seem to mingle onr figures of the Gothic architect and the 
Oothio poet. Of all writers since Dante, with whom we are acquainted, we 
think we ahould speak of Kobert Browning as the poet of audering,' suffering 
on s. great scale, thought impelled aud passion wrought, (p. 163.) Most 
critics and readers . . have, we believe, takeu exception to whnt boa seemed 
to tbein the rugged workmauahip of these poems : it is admitted that Browning 
is a poet, a great poet, but he is no artist . . . what Bubstftutiiilly is meniit . . 
[is] . . that Br.'s pocma are not easy reading. Pruttinees is patent to a very 
ready and easy admiration ; power must have fewer ailniirerri than prettiiicss ; 
and to the meiisure of power, is at once the diSlciilty of renderiiig in metre, aud 
apprehending in the sense of tlie I'eader. To ua there aeetna an exact and moat 
harmonions titnest between tho thoughts of the poet and the measure in which 
he expresses himself . . in some pieces . . every syllahle seems to eipi'ess a 
motion ... of the LaiamloTy wo follow one critic in quoting oua verse : — _ 
*Bea with her; and (hey kamc that Iknoui ^| 

Where they an, what tliey do; Ihej/ believe my tears flow ^M 

While Ih^ l/iagh, laugh at me, at m" fled to the drear ^1 

Empty church, to pray God in, for Ihem I — / am here.' ^ 
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. . . theM . . Dramatic tyriei . . are not laerely iTiical aa setting to song ^^H 
pudng eawtioQ in the poets' mitiil : he has tiosaessed himaclf of Iba ctinracter, 
or nthet U possessed b; the duracter. and ao lie dnf^ . . . but (p. ISi) one of 
the moat rairurkuble inatancei of the manner in iihich the vety form of syllu- 
blea becomes dramatic, nod lyrical too, is the Orainmarian'i Fimt.Tal . , the 
measure of the syllables keeps time with the very footTtll of the bearers of the 
corpse ... (p. Ufi) if it be conceded that the man is & threat poet, tht reader 
mat/ "ly apon it, (that) Ou dtftet i» in himacl/, and net in tke auOtor, if to him 
the wortmanahip seems taeking in (p. 166) lymmetry. Mr. Br. is a kind of 
Micbael Aagelo amonB our modeni poeta ; he works upon a great suale, he 

»heWB at immense blocks, for the vnat Ggarea he designa ; his grace is not the 
grace of the drawiug-room, but the sweep of a vaulted aky, ol the far-off round 
borizou of the dietsnt sea, of swelling downs, and aphesviug monntain chains. . . 
llanj ■ {p. 467} reader haa~ perhaps inquired, what meaning the poet attached 
in his own miud to that remarkable piece, ChiUU SoUtnd lo lAt Dark Tower 
eanu. ]t is erideuti; a dark page from some pilgrim's progress or other .... 
(p. IBS). It is one of the most cheerlesi, weinl, utterly desponding fancies in 
poetry, without a line to light the reader's sense of meaniug beyond that which 



a drear eiperieuce and knowledge may supply, to illustrate a picture of life 
sholving down over the atMpti, all drear aud desolata to the close, — miture, 
ioTB, all withering into lonehnesa and disappoiutment, until the Dark Tower 



tst the end of the journey, grim a 
weary travellar, a refuge and a rest. 

"Such is Robert Browning. We agree with those who regard hia works as 
a tonic More robust poet or writer our language has not produced. In some 
pai'tlculars be reminds ua of old Ben Jonsoo, in his learning, in his elaboration 
of character, in his pouring the whole wealth of scholarship and langnage along 
to develop a character. . " 



"What constitutes ... a strong writcrt not the power to heap a larger 
' * ~'rong and passionate, ulho' they may be tittiug, words together : 
e he conveys, that he hns travelled further and » 



strong writer is another term for a great discoverer ... he has lookt at things 
with so clear and steady a gH», tlmt out of the darkness new light hsa come 
upon his vision, and be has been able to transfer It to hia pa^ for our benefit. 
Wordsworth in this spirit interpreted nature ... (p. 46B). But Browning has 
not found nature so pre-eminently intereating. JjTaii is the rnttirt gabjecl of his 
viAoU Ihoagkt; nature takes her place i^iiite in the backgronad. Man, or men 
and women, thro all the circles nud ages of revolving time ; man anywhere, any- 
Sovl, doiug, suffering, achieving, sinning, thinldag, painting, oi lighting ; 



Hun is perpetusily and perennially interesting ; a sense of the indesbuctible 
existence of soul seems to be ever present with Mm. All work abides, per- 
pettiates itself aomehow or other -, the myateiious here, and now, are themselyea 



mysterious beyuiid to those who lived ages since ; while sttll stretches for- 
ward the mysterious beyond for ua. ii is given ta same feio writers to add to 
our Mnae of being ; their tiagea are so surcharged with soul, that the aoul of the 
reader becomes more vital, or more consciously vital ; while leading, the destiny 
geems deeper and larger. Such words have the effect described by our poet 
himself; they liberate, enfranchise, and set free some ray imprisoned in the 
spirit, of which until then it was not aware; and this we are told is knowledge: 
not that the mind accumulates more, but rather that veils drop, walls fall, and 
skies clear before it and arouod it, so that it simply liecomes able to lie itself : 
this is the highest work of all teaching and spiritual ministration. The readur 
mnemliers how this has been done often by a lioe of Shakspeare or of Words- 
worth, and to thai same great aoal-aasisUng race of men Eobert Browning bdongs ; 
to the order of those who help ua, rather to see great truths than to munipnlato 
little ones ; lo whom poetry is no jingle of words, or pretty amuacoient for 
harpsichord or piano, but rather a divine trigonometry, a process of eeleslia,! 
trian^ilation, a taking observations of celestial places and spheres, su attempt 
to estimate our world,. its place, its life amidst the boundless immeasurable 
Bireeps of space and time, or if describingi then describing the animating stories 
of the ffaiita, how the/ fought and fell, or eiit\i\Ui<n>:d .... yiolets aud r 
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liBTB a real and lovelj relation . . to Ihe great fountain principba of life, and 
their beauty cotnfortB and encourageB ; but the mighty oak out of whiu'h we can 
build the ship, oi the Ull aaiiiriiig palm, nhicli m&^ give life and food to a 
whole village, are more than Tiolet and rose, and it is do iliiKiuUtion to the 
loTelinasB of the flower which blonma at their feet, to ray it. So a gruat all- 
incluaire Btreu^h of song, which is as a battle march to warriors, or an the 
nfreahment of orootB and dates to the spent (p. 170) and toiling soldiers on 
tfaeic way, ia more than the pretty idyll, whoae sweet aitd plainDive sltiry 
pleases the idle hour or idle ear. And for these reasons, bvcuuse we believe it 
[Ur. B.'s poetry] fulfils these conditions, we hail Mr. Browning as one of the 
gurest aids to faith, ami trust in the present, and one laost i^rlaiu of . . . immor- 
tality in time, as one of the greatest poets of the future." 

8-B. The Kiiig aad the Booh. {'Edinb. Rot.' July 18B9, p, 184-184.) "Liketho 
majorilj of poets, be [K. B.j is remarkable for a highly sensilive emotional 
nature, and, like same of the great poets only, he is at the same time and to an 
equal degree distinguished by the serenity of hia intellect. He knows . . . 
human nature ; [is] faniiliar with a!l its gradationa, from the ' ponch'd Stth ' of 
its lowest depravity to tha ' white blamelessness ' that crowns as with inriotate 
anow its moral heights. Everywhere he reTeals his love of what is noble, his 
hatred of what is ignoble ; but he never loses the balance of an even mind iu 
adjudicating praise or blame. Through human nature he discerns clearly the 
problem of human natnie, the enicma of man's existence and destiny, that 
._.,_,.., ^..,. _,.. .. ._.= ,j'^^j_._.. ....... ..... ... 

always with deep earnestness, he displays someming of an eager alacrity ii 



; and he has Dever yet come sad and creatfalleD from the encoanter. 
irofound knowledge of human nature, and a keen perception of the 



'painful riddle of the earth ' which has overthrown the calm, and vanquished 

the courage, of so many a noble mind. Although he confronts that problem 

ways wit^ ^ ~ ' ''" -" -' — H.i_.. .» . ■. ■ 

awful probfem of (p. 1 6 G) human destiny, with the conservation of _ , 
hopefhl spirit — to know men and not despair of them, to battle with' men's 
spiritual iocs and not ba broken by them — ia given only to the very strong. 
This is to be u valiant and unvaaquisbed soldier of humanity." 

[The Reviewer then divides great men of the intellectual tyiie into 2 classes : 
those who have been vanqui^ht by the problem of nmn s esistence and 
destiny— like Shellej', Byron, Heine, Cariyle,— and those who, although Ihey 
have not vanqnisht it, have not heen vanquishC by it, bnt have kept their 
hope and cheer, tike Shakspere, Goethe, Tennyson, and Browning. He then 
sketches the Ring and Book atoiy, and gives (p. ITS)] "extracts as specimens 
of the dramatic power of Mr. Br.'s Work. TTiat power can only be rightly 
appreciated by those who will Study the poem ; and they will fliid, that the 
more attention they give to it, the closer the scrutiny to which tbey subject it, 
the more vividly distinct will grow the individual characters of the drama. 
These are not lay G^res through the mouth of which, after they have been 
twisted into the fitting pose, the poet declaims appropriate sentimeuts ; they 
are men and women throbbing with life and passion, giving vent in words to 
the emotious of love and hate, and hope and fear, and good and evil desires, 
that stir within them, and which find only intense expression because they are 
intensely felt. These characters inuge, we may almost say, through the entire 
scale of human nature. Beside Ihe arch-villain, that true 's])ark of hell' 
Count Guido, and his four cut-throats, we have notable specimens of the 
' subordinately vile ' ; Maizi-Medici, puBillanimous (lovernor of Arezzo, who 
will not help the weak, lest he offend the strong ; the 'hireling' Aichbiahop, 
who will not save from the wolfs paw, the lamb that is within reach of his 
eroEier ; the craven monk. . Guido's two brothel's, the Abate 'foz-faced 
horrible priest ', and the young Girolamo, hybrid bvtwcen wolf and fox . . and 
the mother of these, 'The hag that gave these three abortions birth' , 



Then we have types of average humanity— impulaiTe gossip-loving busy- 
bodies . . . some philosophical daudy . . . the lawyers ... (p. 17S). l^tly, Co 
set off against all tbis superlative and subordinate rilhmy, this humdrum of 



>nplaco, this professional insincerity and greed— to set off against 
these, and vindicate the mqesty of human nature, Bt&ad &ivU\ ?o\e ItuuvKo.^ 
lU all the oloji^ of wisdom, of ChrialiaD loitiiode ba4. ij^wb', '¥000^^0% ^»^'^^>» 
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jiuritj, the iwestneM of nomuily innoCBDce ; Caponncclii in the TuU br^htoess 
of tpiriliul chivaLy, a pasgioaatfl pnre kaigUt of God. In Sngliah littrttturt 
tin ertatiet /aatllg of the poet ha* nol prodvad thrte eharadtn mon btaut^fid 
or btUer la amtanpltde Outn (hoe thra; and if the ethical teadiing of Mr. 
Browning were conllned to ibe proraiuiil monil which underlies these chiinKtera, 

ha woulJ deserve the stud; which his writings sxHct at our hunda 

Scattered throughoat these rolomes sra pusacea of rare epiritiuil aod ethical 
vaJae ; hut the auhtime moralily of tlie irark is emhodjed in the magnificent 
moDologue of Pogie innocent . . He passes the characters of thia avfut tragedy 
in reriew. He comes to Caponsacchi, in whoaa act of lawless chivaliy — tbs 
rescoe of Pomjiilia, the Sight with her Romewanla — was there not danger even 
to the pure of soul t Tes, and ' praise to God,' aiuce in the ardour of a 

'onate fealty the true tni((ht of God will ■ ' 

o be voacksafed the occasion of victory . 



IS the trial sore 

I Temptation sharp I Thank God a aeeood time 1 

Why comes lenii.tation , but for man to meet. 
And master, and miike crouch beneath his foot. 
And so he pedestalled in triamphl Pray 
" Lead 08 into no auib temptations, Ij>rd ! " 
Yea, but, Thou whose servants are the bold. 
Lead such tenlptatinns by the head and hair, 
Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 
That so he ma; do battle, and have praise ! ' " 
[Then, showing how Br. holds that sin and sorrow here are meant to 'evoli, 
the moral qualities of man,' and so enabiu him ■ to wring from out all pain, all 
pleosare for a common heritage to all etornitv' ; how within B.'s 'circle ot 
experience bums the central truth, Power, wisdom. Goodness. — God' : and 
therefore his 'speech must be throughout the darkness,' " It will end : The 
light that did bum, will hum " 1 (p. 1S2) so thro all trials he hoa faith.] 
" ' So never 1 miss footing in the maze ; 
No ! I have light, nor fear the dark at all.' 
This is the true fBlicity of men — to hear, amid the din and direful spectacle of 

»tlie battle, the sage servant of God and soldier of huin.init^ proclaim, not in any 
cry of ecstatic hope, but in the calm clear voice of conviction, hia faith in the 
victory to come : 
■ No I I have light, nor fear the dark at alL' (p. 182.) 
This is what we meant when wa said that Mr. Br. was distinguished by the 
serenity of his intellect ; when we called him a valiant soldier of humanity ; 
when we numbered him with those who, if they hare not vanqniaht, have at 
least not been vanquisht, hy the pmblom of human natnre." 
1869, ' FoTster's Life of Landor,' II, 12. See also Forster's remarks, same page. — 

J. D. C. 
1869. April 1. Bp. Thirlwall, in "Letters to a Friend,' 1881, iL 184. "The JIirj 
and the Book . . here and there la really difficult reading, . I am sometimes 
forced to read a passage 3 or 4 times before I am sure that 1 understand it 

»That is, no doubt, a fault, tho' I think it arises mainly from an exaggeration 
of a merit. It carries the Chinese-like condonsalian of English style a little 
too far. TTiare is an increase of vigour as in the clenching of a fist, bnt it coats 
time and pain to ojien it. 
" It is not, however, necessary for the enjoyment of the story to stop at these 
knotty points; but if it was, there would bo ample componsation for the 
exertion in the amaj;ing ingenuity of the invention, and beauty of the execution, 
tho' a little marred by occasional negligences, which snch a poet can well 
afford, as they rather produce the effect of conscious power." 
1372. Fijhie at Ike Fair : on or after Jnne fl, raviewd in a ' Daily Telegraph ' leader, 
the 'AtheniBum,' 'Eiaminer,' 'Scotsman,' Mohn RuU," the ■ Graphic,' 'Man- 
eheeter Guardian,' 'Spectator' (a fair analysis), ' Livcipool Mercury,' 'North 
Batiah Quarttrly,' 'Iflustrated LondonSewB,' 'VA^KtufsWaild,' 9 articles (thi 
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leitofall), 'Obseruer/'Fortniglitly Review' (by S.Colvin), 'Saturday Review,' 
Standurd, ' ' North Atlaatie Mon tLly, ■ ■ The Tiraea," ' Dnily News ' (a few Lines 



..1 tho aummaiT of the year's booka), 'Llojii's Weekly Hewspapar.' — Mi^t i 
SatherUnd-Otr's Collections. f 

1873, Rtd-Caltaa. Nighi-Cap Countrj/ .- on or Rfter May 6, reviewd in the ' Globa,' ' 
'Standard,' 'Daily News,' 'Hour,' 'Echo,' 'Spectator,' ' BlxamiiiBr, ' " Con- 
BervativB,' 'Scotsman,' 'John Bull," 'GrapMo,' 'Illustrated London News,' 
•Liverpool Mercury,' ' New York DaUy Tribune ' (May 5).— Orr. 

1873. ' Peon Monthly ' (Philadelphia), Sept. 1873. Atticlo on JUd Cotton Night- 
Cap Country, [pp. 657-661, by R. E. T.J This is a high olaaB-American 
Monthly Magazine emanating from the Fennaylvauia University.' — F, H. £. 

1875. Aristophanes' Apology: about or after April 12, reviewd in ' D«ily New*'] 
(leader), ' Lirerpool Mercury,' 'Olobj,' ' Pictorial World ' (and the next wedtl^ 
general appreciative article on R. B. by Mortimer Collins), ' Hoar ' (April 19),' 
'Scotsman,' 'World," 'John Bull,' ' Examiner' (by Edm. W. Gosae ; a prt •— 
article), 'Standard,' 'Observer,' 'NonconEormiat,' 'Concordia' (by Josepn 
Knight), 'Manchester Guardian' (June 21), 'Echo,' 'Spectator,' 'Illustrated 
London News,' 'Pall MaU Gniette,'— Orr, 

1876. " Aristophajtea' Apology . . , resumes the thread of the poem published a few 
years ago Quder the title of Balaustion's Adventure, In that poem . . Balauation, 
a Rhodian girl, eaves her own life and that of the crew of the vessel in which 
she had taken passage to Athens, — but which had been driven by stress of 
weather and the pursuit of pirates into the hostile port of Syraoilae,— by reciting 
to the Syracusans, Enripides's play of Alceslia. In Aristoplvmes' Apology, 
BaUnstion and her husband, Euthyclea, . . are quitting Athena for Rhodes, 
after tbe occupation of the farmer city by Lysander, at the close of the Pclopon- 
nesian War. Balaustion narrates to her hoaband the story of the death of 
Euripides, and tells how, on the day of his death, Aristophanes burst ioto her 
dwelling at the close of a cemic revel, and held long converse with lier on his 
treatment of tbe dead poet. She tells how she listened pntiBUtly to his 
Apology, — which she repeats, together with her own reply, and then, as a final 
defence of her beloved master, she recites his play of HercuUa, the manoscript 

^^ of which, with other relics of his muse, ho had given her. Aristophanes, partly 
^H^ eoDvinced by thesplendonrof the poem, continues bis ^jioloj^ in a less triumph- 
^^H Ant tone, and leaves Balaustion half reconciled to him by his acknowledgment 
^^H of the loss which Athens had sustained by the death of Eurlpidea." — 'The 
™" mmas,' Oct. 4, 1875. 

' TS7B. The Inn Album : about or after Nov. 27, reviewd in the ' Globe," ' Saturday 
Review,' 'Leeds Mereuiy,' 'Daily News,' 'John Bull,' 'Liverpool Mercury,' 
'Spectator,' 'Examiner, 'Standard,' 'Graphiu.' — Orr. 
1876. Prof. Geddes's Address to his 2nd Greek Clssa at Aberdeen University, on the 
opening of the Winter Session, 1876-7 : sulyect " Some Modem Reproductions 
of Classic Poetry," 'ending with that of oud who is perhaps the most notable 
figure on the poetic horizon of tlio present day^Bobert Browning' . . . 'the 

' " Mr. Browning's strength lies very greatly in his vast learning, and hia imagin- 
ative grasp of the characteristics of different times and places and people. Haivily 
a period of the race's life, from the prc-hiatoric Caliban down to Nnpoloon 111., but 
has been the subject of his pen ; hardly a situation of hnniBn life that be has not 
tonched. . . But Italy and the Renaissance aeem to furnish the historical and 
geographieal oentres of hie imaginative activity. Never in English speech have the 
two been so finely reproduced and made intelligible. . . In his last poem, Mr. B. 
finds his salyect in France under the second empire. . . One chief interest of the 
poem is its masterly analysis of the paroxysm of religious enthusiasm that at present 
possesses France, and which is chioSy BtrUdng to observers for the absence of any 
ethical elements in its operations and its effects . . . the poem is unrelieved by any 
real nobleness in the actors. . . And yet Miranda is one of tbe best drawn of a 

rup of characters that only Browning in modern times has altom^ited, the eelC- 
eiving, semi-hypocrites ; and few passages ttom \i\a ■pea avjLt^aai 'iiia aiJiiw^cj 
tliat|aaa8<UsJus|AlinuiiiB'sj8trangti atid suicidal leuy. 
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'46 ADDITIONS. 9, CRITIGraiia ON DROWXINO^ W0BE8, 1877-60. 

■Irongeit ind subtlssr^ if not the sneetest, poet of ear age ' : A ihort reyiew or 
B.'a gt-nenl obanwUirutica, ■ luiiratr one of his Btdtiutieit, and a nolice of 
Ariitaptiana' Apatogi/, ' Enauch liu been indicated to ahow that the Greet 
tntue is still a potential factor even iti English literature, and that the strongest 
of our Urina poets is a voiaty at ber sbriDe-~(laud cheers).' An Ab«rJe«ii 
paper, probably early in Noi. 187B,— Orr. 
1877. Tht JgainemtioH ^ jEichyUa .- on or after Oct. 22, reviewd in ' Daily News, ' 
'Liverpool Hercary,' 'World,' 'Standard,' 'Maj Fair' (noted tn 'Acadenij,' 
Hay 10, in review of Uorshcad's englisht AgamtmnoTi), 'Examiner' (R. B. 
and Uorahead: 3 articles), 'Spectator,' 'Guardian' (p. 162S-4), 'John Bull,' 
'Nitteteanth Century,' 'Notes and Queries,' 'GlasgoK Nbm'b.'— -Orr. 
1879. Dramatic Idyli [First Scries) ; reviewd in ' The Spectator," May 31 ; an 9ro 
Beview, " Mr. Brawning's New Pociua," by The Editor, p. 2fi9-27* ; ' Fifeshin. 
Journal,' May 29, byThomasBajne; 'John Bull,' May 17 ; ' Daily Free Press, ' 
April 28 j 'Gliujpw Herald,' AprU 28 ; 'Jaamal of Education, p. 12S-lt)0 ; 
'Saturday Review,' June 21 ; ' Edinbnrgh Courant,' July 26 ; an Svo Review 
(I the Fen.\ July, p. 117-124, in nti article on "Three SaiaU Books by Gieat 
Writers " ; a Russian Review, ' The Daily New Times,' loL 108-116, 10 Mar. 
1879, 11 'Tom. ; Helen Zimmem, in a German paper ; ' The Christiaoi World,' 
"Ned Biattaand John Bunyaii."^Orr. 
tUeS. 'The Wanderer,' by Onen Meredith [the prezent Loid Lytton]. In the 
I Dedication to J[oiiu] F[orster] ocvur the foilowing lines on Browning. 



" And, citing all he said or sung 

With praise reserved for banls like him. 
Spake of that (Hend who dwells among 
The Apennine, and there hath strung 
A harp of Analdm ; 
25. 
" Thsn whom a mightier master never 

Touch'd the deep chords of hidden things ; 
Nor error did from truth dissever 

With keener glance ; nor made endusvour 
To rise on bolder wings 
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Hate, p. 350. " Kin^ Selomott. My knowledge of the Rabbinical legend 
which suggested this poem is one among the many debts I owe to my friend 
KB. I hope these lines may remind him of hours which his society rendered 
precioos and delightful to me, and which are among the most pleasant memories 
of my life. " 
L880. ' Poets in the Pulpit." By the Rev. H. B. Haweis, M. A (Vice-Prea. of the 
Browning Soc.), London. Sampson, Low ii Co. 1830. With Wood bury- type 
photogmpha of the Poets treated. Robert Browning, p. 116-143. ForetalE; 
Browning's Characteristics: including a happy contrast of B.'a Prospia aq<l 
Pope's Dying ChrMian la hia Soul, Then, an account of B.'s Chriattnaa-Ehs. 
Sketchy, but of worth, p. 121 : ' He is chiefly dear to the age as a feeler »nd 
thinker ; he is also dear because knowing all, and having been racked with its 
doubts, and stretched upon the mental tortore-wheels of its despair ; having 
Bounded cynioism and pessimism to their depths ... he sometimes firmly, anil 
■ometiraea faintly [!], trusts the larger hope, but always in the last analysis 
and residuum of thought, —trusts. Coming from such a mind, such a buoyant 
ineBBBge this vexed and storm-tossed age will not willingly let die. It clings 
to Browning ... Br. is our friend ; we take him by the hand ; we feel we can 
tniBt Mm; be is equHlly incapable of lying or c^olery. We say to him . . . 
^u bare liie insight and sensibility □! me ^et,'L^e wralof an artist ; you pn- 
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ON BItOWNlKO'e WORKS, 1890. 



id to look on, anil analyze, anii duscribe, sametlmeB aoldir, even cynicaHy; 

t you care not if wa sbh the honest, genarooa faco thcoiigli the tliiii mask ; for 
in reality yoa agowas over all you do : you know all, and see all ; nothing eluiles 
the vigilance of your incisive intellect : and what lies beyond itaresohia brought 
fluttennc to your feet by flaahea of anrpriziug (p. 123) intuition. And tha 
faculty till which we pme you moat is just this, that you have an itiexhaiutible 
interest in human natare ; that you love " men Rnd women " ; that you believe 
Id the aoul and in God. . . (p. 126.) There was never a poet at once so graphic 
— 3D capable of painting with a few snatB of colour, — and yet ao independent of 
whnt ia graphio and eiternaL Caiwaiti, is fnll of an enatem glow of colonr, a 
minute detail and observation of external nature, worthy of a naCuraliat ; bat 
the whole ia nothing but a mental drama played out on the lowest level of 
hnman inteUigence, as Luria is a drama played out on the highest. All 
Browning's poems are noting but " dramas of the inner life " .... all Savs 
the unseea motives which pass " hither and thither dividing the ewift mind," 
is framework . . or so mnch paint, which might 1« rubbed off, and still leave 
the contour of his work perfect .... throughout, one groat moral quality 
emerges . . . the passionate love of truth rather than repose . . . Through all 
its contradictory writings be V!ili know and have the very heart in man and 
woman. He is a great nnveiler ; he tears off the mask, tramples the Gham 
nndeifoot, shows people to themselves and to the world, weighs thom ' ' 
balance, tries them in the (p. 12S) crucible, sets the 
hearts (for^ve the mizt metaphor), and flings the 



icsHy; ^^| 

eludes ^^H 

'ought ^M 

id the ^H 

latible ^^1 



weighs 

gold in his hea 
s pasaionatoly to the 

jiatency, at , 



four winds of heaven. For him no rounded whole, i ... 

tho expense of truth. Let us all stand 6rm, and be judged with all our imper- 
fections on our heads — "nothing extenuate, nor set i&wn aught in malice." 
In Browning the unattainable is never attained, the ideal is never reached : 
thera is never a perfect saint or villain thronghout the whole of his works. Yet . 
is he no pessimist, no real cynic ; for the sense of Divine perfection ii 
never lost ; it ia the deep undertone of life, amid its wildest diicords. He ia , 
passionatclj wedded to thia world ; everything about it is full of taoming | 
interest for him ; and yet the motto he has selected lor death mles life — it is , 
the eternal " fTtw^iM ' or"BeyoQd."' 

80. ' English Literature,' by Stopford Brooke, M.A., 188D. A Gne paragraph on 
R. B. oocurs on pages 183-4 under head of ' Modern English Poetry. '--1'. H. E. 

80. 'BritishQuarterly Review,' July 1, p. 235-a. Ashort notireof Bt.'sSeZerfioiM, 
second series, and of bis Stlectiona from E. B, B. 
1880. Dramatic IdyU. Second Series. Reviewd in 'The Standard,' July a ; 'Daily 
News • J ' Gksgow Evening Citizen,' July 24 [ ' Pall Mall Gazette,' July iie. — 
Orr. 

80. 'Biitisb Quarterly Review,' Oct. 1, Sktixt xuMi6 ot ' Dramaiie liyU. Second i 
Series.' p, 508-7. 

SO. ' British Quarterly Review,' Oct 1. 'Art, I. Tennyson's Poems,' p. 273-201. 
A keon but somewhat nnsympalhetic critical review of Tennyson, contrasting I 
him io several points with "his groat rival, Mr. Browning." On p. 276, "Tha | 
great poets who present the most difliculty are loved by their students with a | 
passion often in proportion to the difficulty with which they are approached j 
and those students can never for a moment believe that the more popular poet 
ia worthy to stand beside their own chosen one. .Xschylus and Euripides, 



of the contrast w _. ^ ^ j „ [,.._. , 

but the multitude who read (or relaxation and not for study, for facQe deUeht 
and not for wise counsel, for titillation of fancy and not for the calm satixfaction 
of intellect, will never believe it, nor are they able to understand or apprehend 
it." p. 27fi-7 discuss tho ease of 'Tennyson, and contrast the difficulty of Br. 
Take Mr. Browning in "Fear death I— to feel the fog in my throat," &c. 
[Proapitx]. p. 277, " To put this highly elliptical passage into prose would need 
no mere tranaposition of words, but a paraphrase ; it re4Uires and repays study; 
but the students are to the readers of poetry as, yerha^is, ona m b. Vaa&w " 
p. 278, "We may instance the nao of older nratoviaV t^ W.T, S.^Q-irMm^""a 
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'■ ABDinOXS. 2. 0BmC18H8 OS BnoVKlSoa TORES, IBSl. 

I>rametU Idylt. It wm at oact poinliid out \iy many critics, thrt 'Halbert 
kud Hob' \» the eipannon at & Tew liue» in AriBtotlu's EtbicB ; uid the Gtst 
iiiddBnt of Iran laiTumCeh i» a atorr told wherever Riumu life and Sossian 
valiBs are nnoied. The true artist hat seized the principle Dnl; of Aristotle'a 
Elory, snd girea it B gpecial English uid porilan interest ; while in the seqnel 
to the poor [Rusdan] mother's tale, he riies to the rank of the creator, the 
original poetic geaius." p. 2S4, " Mr. Tennyson'a . . . fastidious taste has 
preaerved him from lU temptation to lourt de forte, to sarpriaes exciting now 
and then onr atlniiration, nov and then onr anger. There is nothing half so 
alerer as Broimiiig*s Le Bftron de notjoan, vith its quaint double rhymes, its 
metre and rhythm, apart from anything nhich had ever been done before. There 
%n no deliberate roughnesses before or after pniaages of sweet sound, as though 
to point the eontrast ; no astonishing rhymes aa in Browning and his sweot 
and strong poet. wife." p. 286, " Mr. Browning ... is suffused and penetrBled 
with his aubject, is for tLe time a lawyer, or follows every tortuous winding of 
the cbsmcter he HOalyzes, ne a surgeon lays baj^ nerves with his scalpel." 
p. 288, "Mr. Tennyson ... is io no sense draraatie. His great rival, Mr, 
Browning, has a marvellous power of placing himself in the position of his 
herooa. Bishop itlouglam. Sludge, Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangan live before 
US scarce less vividly as real persona than do Hamlet or Macbeth. It is true 
they all express themselves in the words of Browning, and that those wonls have 
a marked idiosyncrasy, but the characters are defined ; there is no couFuBion of 
persons, nor do we think for a inonipnt that in any of his creations the poet is 
reproducing himself. In other wnrds, he is truly diamatic . . . Who can find 
Hr. Browning in his Dramatic Idyls, in his JIten and Airmen/" 
llSSl. A. P. Paton. Hamnet Shakspere. Part VI 1. Jtiliui Cmkit. p. xir. "It 
will be well for Robert BrowuinKi the other Shakspere of a hundred years after 
this, if the editing of his Collected Works falls into the hands of men as pains- 
taking aa Heminge and Condell were . , . He has, indeed, already begun to 
BuBer, and ... he must wince not a little, to observe the changes hia acmpu- 
louriy-finiBhed work occnaiouullj undergoes. Id the brief extracts in two of tbo 
reviews of La Saviiiis there were . . . ' atimulatBd thnnderclBps ' for ' simalitteJ 
thunderclaps' ; 'here lame stopped' for 'there fnnie atopped'; 'will my lyre 
lowest, hiKhest,' instead of 'at lowest, liigheat,' and so on." . . . 
1881. Sordelto: A Storv from Rolwrt Browning, by Frederic May Holland, author 
ofthe 'RpignofthoStoics.' New York : G. F. Putnam's Sons, 1881. p. 1-26. 
Tells the story of the poem, with a few eitracta from it ; gives 6 or 6 jiages of 
critical notes, and states the historical basis of the work, with an englisht 
specimen of the real Sordello's poutry, Mr, Hollnnd has also in MS. like stories 
from The Sing and the Book, Laria, A Biol in the 'Seatcheon, The Jlstum of 
the Druaa, Oolombe's Birthday, Fipprt Fames, Red-ColUm Nighi-Cap Country, 
and Balaicsli/m's Adventitrca, including the Apology of Ariatophana. George 
Bell k Sons, York SL, Covent Garden, will publish these ' Storiei from Broum- 

r J881, Oct. 28, First Meeting of the Browning Socisty i full 300 folk at it. Reports 
of it in the 'Daily News' and 'Echo' of Oct. 29, ' Literary World' of Moir. 1 
(by Dr. P. Bayne), and 'Academy' of Nov. 6 (by Miss Hiokey). Comment on 
it in the 'Passing Kotea' of 'The Echo,' Oct. 29, and my answer to this in 
'Echo,' Oct. 31, 

Li ISSl. Lord Lytton (11) in 'Contemporary Review," Nov. p. 7eS-S. R. B. is tie 
X who contends that The Love Sonnets of Proteus reviewd by Lord L. are not 
'Sonnets' in form, and have therefore no right to that name. Of R. B,, Lord 
L, says ; " X. ia one of those rare poets whose inimitable genius Ivelonga to no 
school ; and he ia now in the full enjoyment of a long-merited renown. Lika 
many other gennine writers, he is not much indebted to the critics for his fame. 
It was not they who introduced him to the public. The pablic has introduced 
him to them." . , . 
881, Nov, 11. PreHminary Meeting of the Oamhridge BrowniTtg Societj/, in King's 
Oombinotion Room, the Rev. Prof. Westcott in (he Chair, Addresses by him 
and Dr. Chaa, Waldatoia. A Committee of ten appointed to draw up the Rules 
o^ mid organw! the Society. See A'^adrmy, Nov. 6 and 26. 



ADDITIOSS, a. ORITICtSHa ON BROWKIHO'S WORKS, 1881. HM 

1881. Nov. 9, Firat Circakr. Not. 22, List of Msiiilwrs (40,' baBidea S Hon. Metll- 

^^^ftera) niiJ Rules of the O^ord BroiEwing Society, at its Firat Meeting held in 

^^lliol Common Roodj, A. C. Bradley of Balliol in tlie Chair. Psp«r read by 

^e Kov. the Hon. Artbor Lyttelton, on tlie lendius ideas of Bravming'a Poetry. 

_jcond Meoting, Dec 8: Mr. Lyttelton in tlie Cluur. Paper on Browninn'B 

■i^CriticsB, by Mr. Paton Km, Mr. S. L. Lee of Balliot is the Hon. Sec. 1^ 

Academy, Doc 8. . 

1881, 'Gentleman's Magazine,' Dec. (No. 1813, vol. 26]}, ji. B82-6flS. Reviair (* 1 
The Ring ami Iha Book, by James Thoinaonof oar Society's Committee, another 1 
of ' The City of Dreadhil N^ht,' S;o. ; highly praiaing B.'s wonderful eroatioa, 
likening it to a Gothic cathedral (eee p. 141 abuv), with its gnigoylea of the 
Lawyers' argnroents, justifying ila many tailings ot the story, &c 

1881, Dec 1. Scribner's 'Century Magazine,' p. 189-200: twojiortraita.andanArlicilB 
by Mr. E. W. Gosae on "Tho Larly Writings of Mr. Robert Browninj;:" an 
important article, aa all the infomiatian' came from the poet himself. It stales 
that Br. began to write poetry as a very little boy ; at 12 had enough Byronic 
poems t^ form a volume, but couM naturally get no one to publish them : Miss 
Sarah Flower ahowd them to W. J. Fot, and after Foi's death in 1884, Ma 
danghter gave back to Br. his youthful prodnctions. About 1825, Br. got all 
SheUey's works, and Keats's, and they clianged him. " He plann'd a series of 
jnonodramatic epics, narratives of the life of typical sonla — a gigantia scheme," 
of which FaaMiu only remains. His aunt gave him the money to print Paufjiu. 
Dante Bosetti bo admired this poem that he copied it all out, aod afterwardu 
vrrotetoBr. at Florence abontit. Br.'s father paid for the printing of i^rnce/nM. 
At Foi's house on Not. 27, 1835, Br. nude Macrendy's acquaintance ; and at 
H'acFBady's house, on Dec 31, 1836 and Jan. 1, 1836, Jn. Forster's. Macreadf 
suggested that Br. should write him a piny, " and the subject of Narses, the 
euuacll who conijaer'd Italy for Justininn," was discnaat between them. At 
Talfoard'a /o» dinner, May 26, 1836 (p. 109 abnv), 'Wordsworth, leaning 
aaroas the table, said, withau^t nSiibilitT, "I am proud to drink yoar health, 
Mr. Browning.'" On leaving Talfourda, Macrendy aaid, "Write a play. 
Browning, and keep me from going to America I . ." Mr, Br. simply replied : 
" Shall it be historical and English I What do yon say to a drama on 
Strufford*" This was publisht by Longmans, at their own cost. Before 1840, 
Br. wrote K. Victor and K. C/tarIa, and JUaiivur the Hieraphant, rehaptized 
on publieation by the name of The Reium a/ l/ie D-mseii. Siirdcllo was began 
in 1838 [q, finisht and printed in 1840. Moion the publisher anggested that 
Br. should print liis poems in M.'s cheap series of old dramatists, Ac, and 
8 no8. of EelU and Pmrtegranatea came out in it. Dramatic Lyrics I. bsiog too 
short, the printer's devil came for mors copy, and Br, "gave him a j'eii d'esprtt 
which he had written for Willie Macready [see p. 45, abuv, note], and wliioli 
he hwdhadno idea of publishing. This was The Pied Piper qf Bamelin, which 
4uu probably introdaced its anther's name into hundreds of thonsands of hoi — 
*liere otherwise it never woald have penetrated." Tlie full story is then t 
■f Macready's manceavres, first to get ont of having the Blot play'd, ds he had 
^omiat, and then to take tho hero's part out of Phelps's bands. Macready was 
«rly bankrupt, and hardly himself; (B. wouldn't let roe give these details 
before.) Mr. Gosse's article should he bought hy all our Members. 

1881, 'FanfiilladellaDomenica,'idicembre. Eoma. 'Agliammiraloridelpoetadi 
Jfeii aiut jromm. Notizie preliose che raccolgo dall' Academy.' A note of the 
foundation of the Browning Society, of the CsntUTU article, and ot Mr. Radford's 
identification of the Andrea del i'arla picture and poem, with my letter about 
it (p. lie, beiow). The result is prettily put ; " Cosi il mondo dell' arte ebbp 
due fortune ; di avere una copia di meno, e un capolavoro di pifi."' 

• The Society was limited in order that it might meet in ths comfortable Common- 1 
Room of the CfoUege of the Chairman and Host of each Meeting. But the 40 (ths J 

number of the French Academy as well as the Forty Thieves) represent all o' " 

of the University — 15 Graduates, 16 Undergraduates, and 10 ladies, 

' Thus had the world of Art two good hups; to \iave owo oof'j 'fitvaXtna.'a.'P^W 
mtataivpiBM tb» nore. 
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2. CHITICISUS ON BItnWNlKOS WORKfl, ISSl->. 

I 1881. 'The CftmbriJge Hoview," Dec. 7, vol. iil Ho. S8, p. 1*8-7. "Robert Brown- 
uib's Poama." A good rBview of Rnblii lien Kcra xad'Abt Viiglar, by A. W., 
who also writes Kome tliougbtful versas, " Un fulfil led Ideali," in the next 
column. On ^. IIS, are letters from R. Snnioryell of Kings, uid E. M, Sympson 
of CiiUB, ridiDuling ■ note of sontB feeble ' B. H. H.' Bgninat tlie Cambr. 
Browning Society in a former nam her of the ' Reviaw.' 

1881. ■ Academy,' Dec. 10, p. 43", col. 2. Letter from me in answer to Mr. Gosse's 
objection t« raractlma, ru "a drama" (which Browning expressly wamd his 
reedera it wasn't) containing 3 speecbes of over 300 Unea each- 

ISBI. Dci^ Eipresaions of hope that Hia, Kendal will play the Queen in In a 
Baleony, by Mr. Joseph Ktiight in ' Athenreiim,' Deiv 10, Mr. Mot Tbomna in 
' Daily News,* Dec 12, Mr. P. ■Wedini.ro in 'Academy,' Dec 17. 

1881. 'The Home Journal,' Dec. 15, p. 1D4-S. Gitrblud report of my Lecture un 
Br. to the Ascham Society on Dec. 7. 

1881.. 'Academy,' Dec. 17. Miss E. Dickinson West's Sonnet 'To Robert Brown- 
ing, on re-rrading some Poems long anread.' 

1881, 'Pall Mall Gazette,' Deo. 33, p. 11. Article on "The Browning Society.' 
My answer to it, meeting ils objections full butt, is — with bd editorial mra- 
giaph— in the ' P. M. G.^of Jan. 2, 1883. (1 did not see the article tUl Dec 
30, 1B81.) 
81. 'Daily News,' Dec 81, 
Br. and the Browning S 
p. 2, col. 7, at foot. 

1881. 'Academy,' Deo. 81. My letter on ■ 
■ 'q Pippa Peases, and the Pope's 

"' they cnn be matcht in En^ 

lerd the amntlei Browning paragraphs or earlier letters of mine 
that have appeard weekly in the ' Academy ' for soma time. 

1882. Prof, 8, R. Gardiner. ' Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I,' vol ij, p. 180, 
" Strafford turns proudly away. Noy wishes to know where he will choose bis 
residence. 'In any place,' is the reply, 'so tliat I may have that which I 
come for — rest ' Buch was the utmost for which a eonteinporary could dare to 

Ibape. A great poet of our own day, clothing the reconciling spirit of the 16th 
centory in words which never could hare been spoken in the 17th, has breathed 
a higher wish. On hia piu^ an imuginary Fym, recalling an imaginary friend- 
ship, looks forward hopefully to a re-nnion in a better and brigbter world. 
'Kven thus,' Pym is niade to say — and we may well wish that it had been 
posnible for liim to say it — 
' Even thus, 1 lore him now. 
And look for my chief jiortion iti that world 
Where great hearts led astray are tum'd again . , . 
... in my inmost heart. 

Believe, 1 think of stealing quite away, 
To walk once more with Wentwoi'tb, my youth 'a friend, 
Pureud from all errors, gloriously renew'd ; 
And Eliot aha 11 not blame aa.' 
Browning's Slraford, Act V. sc ii. H'orks, 1858, i. 803," 

1883. ' Literary Gazette ' (Boston, U.S.A.), Jan. 14. Notice of Browning's growiug 
popularity. 

1882. P. G. Horoerton. Dedication of his book, ' The Graphic Arts,' to R, B. 

1882. ' Boston {U. S. A.) EvEning Transcript,' Wednesday, Jan. 18, p. 4, col. 4-6. 
An article headed " Mr. Thanter'a readings — A new Interpreter of Browning," 
very strongly praising the readings and the poet : "The mind which ea^Iy 
overtakes Shakspeare will find Browning stiU many strides in advance. Those 
who honestly wish to ascend the heights and breathe the same fine air with this 
noble.Bt poetic mind of our century, will hardiy find a more careful and gentle 
leader tban Mr. Thaxter." ib., col. 5. Letter protesting against Mr. Home 
being the original of Sludge, the Medittm. 



ADDITIONS. 3, PBllaOSAL NOTICES, 1835-7. MACREADT. 



3. FRESH PERSONAL NOTICES. 

1835 — 1843. MlOKEiDT's JoURSAL, NOTBS on B!tOWN;KQ. 

1835. Nottmiier ilth. Went from chambers to dine with Ree. William Foi, 
Biifaffuter . . . Mr. Robert Browning, the author of Fanuv.lsits caino iu after 
dioner : I wsa very much plertaed to meet biia. His face is fall at intelligeuoe. 
My time jiassed most agreeably ... I took Mr. Browuiiig od, aud requeBted 
to be allowed 'Ji iiDprove my acquaiutaoee with him. He expressed himself 
warmly, as gratified by the proposal, wished to send me his book ; we exchaiiged 
carls and purled. 137G. Macready's ' Iteminiscencea, ' ed. Pollock, I 174> 

DtMinbtf Ith. Bead FaTneeisaa, a work of great daring, stiirrsd with poetry of 
thought, feeling, and diction, but occasioiiaUy obscare : the writer can scarcely 
foil to be a leading spirit of bis time. i. 174-5. 

Xkeaaber Zllt. Frederick Beynolds arrived a little after 1 o'clock. . . Our other 
Kuesta were Mesaia Eeoney, Forster, Catl^eriiiole, Broumivg, and Mr. Munro. 
Ur. Broamiiig was very popular wjtb the whole party ; his simple and en> 1 
thasiastic manner engaged attention, and won opioions from all present ; he I 
looks and speaks more like a youthfnl poet than any man ] ever saw. 1 

We poured out a libation as a farewell to the old year and a welcome to the new. 
i. 176. 
1S36. FdrmaTy \6th. Forster and Browning called, and talked over the plot of a 
trairsdv. which Brovniue had begun to think of : the subject Narsea. He said 
Qrmaace of ' Othello,' and 1 told him ' 1 hoped I 
It would indeed be some recompense for the 
miseries, the humiliations, the heart-sickening disgusts which I have endnred 
in my profession if, by its exercise, I had awakened a spirit of poetry whose 
influence would elevate, ennoble, and adorn our degraded drama. May it be 1 

■•jj, 8. (Bee Gosse's article in Scribner's OeiiiuTy, Dec, 1881, p. 1B4-6,) 

[Aftnr firat actmg of Tilfonrd's 'Ion.'] 'Smith, Dow, Brmming, 

. . . came into my room. [M. went to sapper at Talfnnrd's : Sea 

_WiogTapkii, p. 109,] At Tnlfonrd's I met Wordsworth, who pinned me, 
Walter Savage Landor . . . Slanfield, Bnmninii, Price, Miss Mitford— I cannot 
remeniber ail. [M. proposed Talfonrd'HheuUb.] It became then a succession 
of personal toasts, Miaa E. Tree, Miss Mitford, Mr. Slanfield, Mr. Price, Mr. 
Poole, Brotuning, and who else I do not know. 1 waa very happily placed 
between Wordsworth and landor, with Browning opposite, and Mr. Talfourd 
next but oue.' . . ii, S3. 

Loudon, Aufftift 1st. Came up to town [liom Elstree, Herts.] by BiUing'a, in 
company with Mr, and Miss I^ne, Brouming, Forster, and Mr. Aingworth. 
Parted with my guests apparently weU-plensed with their excursion, , , ii. 12. 

Xonijon, AKgvstZrd. Forster told me that Browning had fixed onStraflbrdfor the 
subject of a tragedy ; he could not have hit upon one that I :ould have mors 
readily concurred to. ii, 13-1. 

Elaine, Sujidaji, (kleber 30f/i. We talked in the drawlug-room with Browning and 
Dow, till the arrival of Talfourd and Mr. R. T. Price and White. Introduced 
all to Forrest, i. 63, 

J/oiien^>eT \Olh. Browning came with Dow to bring me hia tragedy of Strafibrd ; 
the foarlb act was incomplete. I requested him to write-in the plot of wbat 
was deficient. Dow drove me [p, 54) to tbo Garrick Club, while Browning 
wrote out the story of tbe omitteil parts. [M. stayd with the romainera after 
the dinner given to Forrest,] Browning and Dow soon summoned me, and 
I received the MS, started in a cab to Kilbum. . . ii. 54, 
1887. JitiuiartHlA. Acted Bragelono well (in L, Bulwer's 'U Valliere'), Dow, 
Fitzgerald, Biwoni-ng, Talfourd . . . camo into my room ; they all seemed t« 

»thiuk mncb of my piirformanee. . . ii. 57. 

/ Tlh. Browning called, and we talkrd about ' La Vallitre,' &c. ; he gava 
i interesting iitjiographic print of Uiut^td. tttna wnoa ii\& Nk^eiAs^. • ■ 
[.67. 
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2 AOOITIOSa. S, FKEtaO^AL KOTICES, 1837-43. KACBUADT, STODDASD. 

Sltlrft, Uarch I8l\. Recaired a note froni Forstfr. appointing Moudoj for the 
visit of hiniBoir and Browning about Slraffimi. 1 answered him, assenting to 
hia proposal, ii. 63. Rend Iwfore dinner n few pkgus of I'aracelsua, which 
raises my wonder the more I read iL ii. 61. 

MareK SOtA. I went to the theatre . . . auil read to Mr. Osbaldiaton the play 

■ of Strafford ; he caught at it with avidity, sgroed to produce it without deUy 
on his part, and to give the author £12 per night for twenty-five ni^is, and 
£10 per night for t«n nights bevond. Ue alio proniaed to ofler Mr. Elton an 
enfiaceinent to itrengthen the [day. IL 66. 

JprU ilh. Browning called in with altarations, Ik., aat and talked whilst I 
dined. A yoonn gentleman came in ... to request my autograph in his 
album. ' 1 introduced Browning to him as a great tragic poet, and lis added bis 
name, ii 66. 

^pril 37U. Gave the evening to the perusal and study of Strafford. 

April SBIA. Thought over some scenes of Sli-afford, before T rose, and went ont 
very soon to the rehearsal of it. There is no chance, in my opinion, for the 

Slay, but in the acting, which by possibilily might cnrry it to the end witboat 
isapprobation ; but that the curtain can fail withoat considerable opposition, 
I cannot ventaro to anticipate under (he most advantngeoos circumatancea. In 
all the historical plays of Shakspere, the great poot has only introduced anch 
events as act on the individnals concerned, and of which they are tbemselces a 
I part ; the persons are all in direct relation to each other, and the &cts are 
f present to the audience. But in Browning's play, we have a long scene of 
passion — upon what I A plan destroyed, by whom or for what we know not, 
and a parliament dissolved, which merely seems to inconveuience Stratford ia 
his arrangemcnta. 

jtprH 20lh, Brewster called with my wig for SCnffard, 

May in. Called at the bot-offlce about the boies and placen for which I had 
been applied to. Rehearsed Strafford, Was gratified Wilb the eitreme delight 
Browning testified at tbe rehearsal of my part, which he said was to liim a ftill 
recompense for having written the play, inasmuch as he had seen his utmost 
hopes of character perfectly embodied. 

lUnd Strafford in bed, and acted it as well as I could under the nervous sen saliona 
that I eiperienced. Blward (the novelist) and Henry (the diplomatist) Bnlwer, 
FitMerald, Talfourd, Forater, Dow, Browning {who brought hia father to shake 
hands with me), and Jerdftn came into my room, ii. 67. (See further, p. 71, 
lOB, 133, 137, US, U8, 183, Browning goes into Hacready's room, kc, after 



divon "first nights"; n S8 (Jan. 20, 1B38), p. 1*1 (March 27, 1839), p. 181 

t KWT A TVn\ -n inftfjLl irnntfnn^B MDrY.K OA 1 QJO^ n TOO. .lindr. hAiK ... 



t(Aug. 4, ia«), p. IBB (at Kenyon'a, March 28. 1342), p. 199 ; dines with . 
calls on him ; p. 104, meets B. at Miss Martineau's party, March 14. '38 ; B. 
comes to his reading of Biilwera ' Richelieu' (Dec, 16, "33, p. 131). 
40. May Sth. Attended Cariyla's lecture ' The Hero as a Prophet : Mahomet ■ : 
on which he descanted with a fervour and eloquence that only* conviction of 
truth could give. I was charmed, carried away by him. Met Browning there. 
1813. February ith. Rehearsed Browning's play, TAa Blot on Ou: 'Ssutdieon. 

6<A. Mr. Phelps was too ill to play to-niglit. I decided on Under-studying 

his part in Browning's play. (See Scribner's Centary, Dec 1881, p. ISS-B.) 
^_ Ftiirtmry llth. Production of the play of Ths Blot on, the 'ScUtOuwn. 
^Hg^2-1851. U. H. Stoddard and Bayard Taylor on SniumiTU/and his Wife. Mrs. 
^^^K Browning on her boy. From ' Letters of Ellz. B. Browning to R. H. Home. 
^^m With a Preface and Memoir by Richard Henry Stoddard.' New Tork : Miller, 
^^^H 1877. Tol, i. p. xix. Among other modem poets mentioned by hel [Miss 
^^^B ^rratt] in ' Lady Geraldinc's Courtship ' was Mr. Hobert Browning, whose 
^^^H series of poems and plays BeUs and Fomcgrajutla, was then in publication. 
^^H The lines in which she referred to bim and his works were as foUowa ; 
^^^H " Or from Browning some ' Pomegranate ' which, if cut deep down the middle, 
^^^F Shows a heart within blood- tinctured, of a veiued humanity." 

^^^B [Hero follows a wrong account of Brovvning's introduction to Miss Barrett. This 
^^^F was ia fact rnsde by her cousin Mr. Kenyan, her father's schoolfellow, after the 
^^HL jxtet and poetess had corresponded tot some mont^is. \ 
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ADDITlOSa. 3. PBK30NAL NOTIO&B, lSlS-51. TAYLOR, STURSV. IS3 

KK. Soon there wsre two puats of Hiat mnie, Mr. Robart Broivjiiiig, iiufhor of 
.BelUa-nd Pumfgntnata, and Mrs. Eliiaibetli Ban'ett Browiiiiig, author of ' Lady 
Gemldmo's Couitship,' whiuh [iroved a poetic prefiguralioii of her own. . . 
[Their] loarrlBge . . . followed in the auttiinn of ISIB . . . [and they went] aw^ 
to Italy. They settled at Florence in Casa Guidi, fit duelling for poeCa. It 
has often' been described, especially the room in whiob Mrs, Browning 
received her frlenda. Cosy, eomfartable, elegant, it was a kind of ideal cham- 
ber, neitlier a library, nor a parlor, but a happy blending of both. There were 
old pictures on the walla in old frataea : eaay-chaira and loungea were scat- 
tered about, and along the waits (p. xxi.) were large carved book-cases 
crammed with books in many langiiHaes, Greek, be sura, being among them. 
Dispose these a.q picturesquely as possible, and add to them innumerable little 
trifles, objeots of art, Lno-a-brao, tc, and you may have a dim idea of the 
room in which Mrs. Browning wrote her poems. The contrast between it and 
her old aick-chamber in Wimuole Street was as great as the contrast between 
her life 83 a maiden, and her life aa a wife, , . . 

liii. The Brownings spent their summers in Florence, ajid thsir winters in 
Rome, and occasionally visited Enjlaud. . . Mr. Bayard Taylor, who was in 
London at this time [1S51], met the mated poets, as he has told us in 'At 
Home and Abrond ' [I. Series, 1859 ; 11. 1862, neither in Bnt. Moa. Oct. 27, 
1S81], a collection of pleasant sketches of life, scenery, and men. " Calling 
one afternoon in Septamher, at their residence in Devonshire Street," he writes, 
"1 was fortunate enough to Qnd both at home, though on the ave at their 
return to Florence. In a small drawing-room on the first floor I met Browning, 
who received me with great cordiality. In his lively, cheerful manner, quick 
Toice, and perfect self-possession, he made the impression of an American rather 
than an Englishman. He was then, 1 should judge, about 37 [39] years of age, 
tint hia dark hair was already streaked with gray about the temples. His com- 
plexion was fair, with perhaps the faintest olive tinge, eyes large, clear, and 



' As one inetance, take this from W. W. Storey's " touching and appreciative 
letter" in the 'Atlantic Monthly,' Sept. 1861, dated Florence, July 5, 1861, and 
partly reprinted in the very interesting Memoir of E. B, B., prefiit to the Ameiioan 
edition of her Potlieal Worka, 2 vols, in I, Jas. Miller, 779 Broadway, New York, 

!>. 13-11 : — " Those who have known Casa Guidi as it was, could hardly enter the 
oved rooms now, and speak above a whisper. They who have been so uvored, can 
never forget the square anteroom, with its great picture and piano-forte, at whicli 
the boy Browning passed many an hoar — the little dining-room covered with 
tapestry, and where hung medallions of Tennyson, Carlyle, and Robert Browning — 
the long room filled with plaster casts and studies, which was Mr. Browning's 
retreat, — and, dearest of all, the large diuwing-i'oom where she always sat. Et 
opens npon a balcony filled with plants, and looks out upon the iron gray church 
of Santa Felice. Tliera was something about this room that seeuied to make it a 
proper and espedsl haunt for poets. The dark shadows and sulxlued light gave it 
a dreary look, which was enhanced by the tapestry-covered walls and the old pic- 
tures of saints that looked out sadly from their carved frames of black wood. 
Large book-cases, constructed of specimens of Florentine carving selected bv Mr. 
Browning, were brimming over with wise-looking books. Tables were covered with 
more gayly bound volumes, the gifts of brother authors. Daute's grave profile, a 
oast ofKeatjt's face and brow tnkeii after de^ith. a pen-and-ink sketch of Tennyson, 
the genial face of John Eenyon, Mrs. Browning's good friend and relative, little 
pointings of the boy Browning, all Bltracti>d the eye in turn, and gave rise to a 
thousjud musings. A quaint mirror, easy-cliLiirs and sofas, and a hundred nothings 
tliat always add an inde(ir;rit)iiljle charm, were all massed in this room. Bnt the 
gloiy of all, and that whioii sanctified all, was seated in a low arm-chair near the 
door. A small table, stremi with writing-materials, books, Hnd newspapers, was 
always by her side." After her death, her husband had a cacefal water-oolour 
drawing made of this room, which has been engrav'd more than once. It still 
hangs in his drawing-room, where the mirror ana one of the qnaint chsAca ii.bav«.- 
named still are. The low arm-chair and small laMe ave \ii.^'!o>Nifl.'Li;^*i WiiJi^ — ■■«S!in. 
his father's desk, oa whicli be lias writlea ftlL tus '^oenu. 



ISl ADUITIOKH. >. PBRSOXAL KUTICCS, 18S1-8. TA.TLOIt, HAWTBORNB. 

gnj, now ilrong ind woll cot, month full ud rather broml, uid chin pointcil 
thoDgb not prominaDt. HU (onlwad btondened rajudlj npTmnb from tie outer 
angle of thu cyta, slightly tvlrBoting. The strong iDili*idual)Cj which iimrka 
his poetry wm expres»cl, not only ia his face and head, hot in his whole 
dtmieanor. He mu about the medium height, strong in the Hhoulders, but 
slender at the waist, and hi* inovementi expresBed n combinntion of Tieur and 
nUaticily. " [Mr. Kenyon the poet cald, and vhen he wkdI, B. cSa him 
"Kenyou the MaKniflcent."] B.'s (p. irr.) eulogy was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Broirning, whom he ran to meet with a i>oyiBu ltveliiie»i. 
Sbe was slight and fragile in apnettmnce, with a p&le, wasted face, Bhaded by 
nulMes of soft chestnut curls which fell on het cheeks, and serious eyes of 
blaish-grBy. Her Cmme seemed to be altt^Dther disproportiouata to her souL 
Tbiiat least whs the Srat impreauon : (p. xivi.) her persouatity, frail as it ap- 
peared, soon exercised its power, and it seemed a natural thing that she uhould 
taTe written the ' Crj- of the Children,' or tbe ' Lady Gersidine's Courtship.' 
I also anderatoDd bow these two poela, so different both iutellectually and 
physically, «hou1d have found their complemcnlg in each other. 
"'The fortunate balance of ihoir reciprocal qualifies makes them an excaption to the 
rule that the inter-marriage of authors is unadrisablo, and they appear to lie — 
and are — perfectly happy in their wedded life." [Stoddard. The Brownings 
expressed great eatisfai'tion with their American repatation, and the conversa- 
tion taking H turn that led lo Americaa Art, Mrs. Browning eipreaaed the 
belief that b Republican form of government was unlsTOURtble to the Fine Arts. 
Mr. Taylor dissented to [from] this opinion, and a general historical discussion 
ensued, which was carried on for some time with tlie greatest spirit, husband 
and wife taking directly opposite views. When the good-humoureil disouasion 
ended, the third Browning mentioned by Miss Uitford appeared.] *' Their 
child, a btue-eyed, golden-haired boy of two years old, was brought into the 
room. He stammervd Italian sentences only ; he knew nothing, as yet, of his 
native tongue. He has since exhihited a reuiarlcable genius for music and 
dtawill^— tk fortutidt^ cifcumstuuee, for iiilieriled ftptiius is always fresher and 
more vigorous when it Beeka a new form of expression." [Mr. 'Taylor pursued 
his journey to the East, and the Browniiif^ returned to Ptorence, which they 
^^^ made their permanent home, though they visited England from time to 

^^k Then Stoddnnl prints the letters (Ist from H. B., 2ad from E. B. B. about her 
^^^B boy's illness) to Leigh Hunt, on Oct. S, ISS7 from Bagui di Lucca, from 
^^B- L. H.'h Correspondence ia<!2. 

^^^■tSS. N. HAWTHnRXB on Bi-on-ning and his Wife and Boy. " Passages from 

^^^E^ the French and Italian Note-ltooks of Nathaniel Hawthorns." Strahan 

^^K k Co., London, 1371. Vol. i. end, p. 371. "Mr. Powere [tbe sculptor] 

^^H took his leave about 8 o'clock, being to make a oall on . . . Mra. Browning 

^^H at Casa Gnidi " . . Vol. ii. p. 9. "As we were at dinner to-day [June 8th, 

^^^ ISSS] at half-pnst three, there wna a ring at the door, and a mlnuCa after 

^^^K our [p. 10] servant brought a caiil. It woe Mr. Robert Browning's, and on it 

^^H was written in pencil an invitation for us to go to see them this evening. He 

^^V had left the cnM, and gone away ; but very soon tbe beU raiLg again, and he 

^^H had come back, having forgotten to give his address. This time he came in ; 

and he shook hands with all of ns, children and grewn people, and was very 

vivacioua and agreeable. He looked younger and even handsomer than when 

1 saw him in London, two years ago, and his grey haira seemed fewer than those 

that hod then atrayod into his youthful head. He talked a wonderful quantity 

^^_ in a little time, and Cold us — among other things that vra should never have 

^^^L dreamed of^that Ituliun people will not cheat you, if you construe them gener- 

^^H^ ouslv and put them upon their honour. 

^^^K "Ur. browning was very kind and warm in his expressions of pleasure at seeing 

^^^P ns ; and, on our part, we were all very glad to meet him. He must be an 

exceedingly likeable man. . . They are to leave Florence very soou, and are 

going to Normandy, I think he said, for the rest of the summer. . . 

JuneSOi. "We w»nt lost. evening, at G o'clock, to see the Brownings ; and, after 

some search and fp. IJ] inquiry, we tound flie Caas. Gradi, which ie a p«lace 
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3. FKltSOKAL NOIICRd, 1SS8. BAWTHURNB. 155 

in a atre«t not very far From dut own. It 1>eiil|; dusk, I could not tee tlio 
exterior, which, if I remoinber, BrowQing haa celelinited in aoug ; at nil eveiita. 
Mi's. Browning haa called one of har poenis ' Caaa Guidi Windows.' 
" The street is a narrow one ; but on entering the palace we found a spacious stair- 
cuse and ample aocoromoilatioue of reatibnle and hall, tliu latMr optmisg on a 
balcony, where we could hear the chanting of priests in a church close by. 
Browmns told as that this was the flrat church where an oiutorio had ever been 
perrormed. He came into the ante-room to greet as, as did his little bay [then 
BJ] Robert, whom they call ' Peunini ' [later, ' Pen '] for fondness. The latter 
cognomen is a diminutive of Apennino, ifhich was bestowed upon him at his 
first advent into the world because he was so yeiy small, there being s statue 
in Florence of colossal si^ called ' Apennino. ' He was bom in Florence, and 
prides himself on being a Florentine, and is Inileed as un-English a production 
as if he were native of another planet. 

'Mrs. Browning met us at the door of the drawing-room, and greeter] us most 
kindly — a pale, small perBon, scarcely embodieil at all ; at any rate, ouly [p. 12] 
substantial enough to put forth her slender fineers to be grasped, and to speaK 
with a shrill, yet sweet, tenuity of voice. Really, I do not see haw Mr. Brown- 
ing can aupiHise that he has an earthly wife any more than an eartlily child ; 
hath are of the elfin race, and will fiit sway from him souis day when he least 
thinks of it. She is a goad and kind fairy, however, and sweetly' disposed 
towards the human race, though only remotely akin to it. It is wonderful to 
see how small she is, how pale her cheek, how bright and dark her eyes. There 
is not such anatliec fimira in the world ; and her black ringlets cluster down 
into her neck, anil make her face look the whiter by their sable profusion. 1 
could not form any judgment about her age [49] ; it may range anywhere within 
the limits of human life or elfin life. When 1 mat her at London at Lord 
Houghton's break bst-table she did not impress me so singularly ; for the 
morning light is more prosaic than the dim illumination of their groat tapestried 
drawing-room ; and beaiden, aitting neit to her, she did not have ociasion to 
faiaa hac voice in Bpeaking, and I wss not senaibie what a aleiidsc voiue aha has. 
It ia marvellous to see how so eitraordinaiy, so acute, so aensilive a creature 
can impress us, as she does [p. 13j, with the certainty of her benevolence. It 
seems to me there were a million chances to one that she would have been a 
miracle of acidity and bitterness. 

We yten not the only guests. , . Mr. Browning was very efficient in keeping 
np conversation with everybody, and seemed to be in all [larta of the room, and 
in every group at the same moment ; a most vivid and iiuick-thoughted person 
— logical and common-sensible, as, 1 presume, poets geueially are in their daily 
talk. . . . 

We had soma tea and strawberries, and pasaed a pleaannt evening. There was no 

very noteworthy conversation ; the most interesting topic (p. 14) being that 

'' ~ leable and now wearisome one of spiritual communications, as regards 

.. T. — '-=-'-";, and her husband an iufidel. . . Browning 



wife had both l;6eu present at a spiritual seEsioii held by Mr. Hume, 
seen and felt the unearthly hands, one of which had placed a laurel 
wreath on Mrs. Browning's heaiL Ilrowniug, however, avuwed his belief that 



those hands were affixed Co the feet of Mr. Hume, who lay exteiHlvd in his chair, 
with his legs far under the table. The marvellousuess of the fact, as I have 
read of it, and hoard it from other eye-witnesses, melted strangely away in his 
hearty gripe, and at the sharp touch of his logic [cp. Mr. Sludge Oie Mediuia] ; 
while his wife, ever and anon, put in a little gentle word of expostulatwn. I 
am rather surprised that Browning's conversation should be so clear, and so 
much to the purpose at the moment, since his poetry can seldom proceed far 
without ronnmg into the high grass of latent meanings and obscure allusions. 
Mni. Browning's health does not permit late hours, so we began to take leave 
about ten o'clock. . . 
(p. 15). "Little Pennini, during the evening, aometimes helped the^eats to cake 
— ■' strawberries ; joined in the conversation, when he had anything to say, or 
down upon a conch to enjoy his own meditations. He haa Vat?, «w'.\-b.», 
hair, and has not yet eiiiwged from his frock. n.n.i^ov\,\viiBB. WSs.^ 




HK ADDITIUS& t- PKRaOXAL SOTICES, 1858, UAWTHOftXK. 1868, FIELD. 

tbink (p. 18) of putting bim into trauMrs. UuUkene« to bis mother is strange 
to behold." 

iL 365. I8S0. LoodaD, Way 17th [froi 
bHt Mr. Field Talfounl, who iiromiw 
his portrait of Mr. Broiriiing. 

June 27 . . . (p. 66). Lut evening ire treat 
Blagdcn [p. Ill above, 1373] «ha inhkbits a 
mile outnde the walli ... (p. 67). Bj-snd-by come Ur. Browning, Mr. 
TroUope ... 

BrowDing wu Tery fceniol and full of life, u tuubI, but bia canrersation h^ 
the enerreaoent uoma which you ciuinot c&tch even if yoa get tbe verj words 
that seem lo be imbued witb it. He spoke most rapturously of a portrait of 
Ura. BrowniDg, which an Italian artist is painting for tbe wife of aa, American 
gentleniau, 09 a present from ber husband'. The success nns already perfect, 
iilthcHigh tbere nod been only two sittings as yet, and botb on tbe same day ; 

and in this relation, Hr. Browning remarked that P , tbe American artist, 

bod had no less than leTeaty-tbreeBittingsof him for a portrait. In the result, 
erery hair and speck of him was represented ; yet, as I inferred from what hs 
did not say, this accamulation of minute truths i^d not, aflef all, amount to 
the true whole. 

J do not remember much else that Br. said, except a playful abuse of a little 
I KiDS Charles' spaniel, named Frolic, Miss Blagden'a lap-dog, whose veneraUa 
I age (be is eleven yearn old) ought to have pleaded in his behalf. Browitiug's 



a and excellent quality, tbe true babble and 
I ; and he li 
Id. He mus 
1 should like bim much, and should make him like me, if opportunities wura 



effervescence of a bright and powerful mind ; and he lets it play among his 
friends with tbe faitb and aimplicilr of a child. He must be ai ' ' ' 
. . .11 iM_ I! 1. __ .. -^Q^]|J ninj^ '-■— '■■- — - !' - 



fflVonralilB. 

p. 97. July 3th. On the Bth we went to the church of tbe Annunziata, 
which stands in the piazza of tbe suae name. On the comer of the Via dei 
Serri is tbe palace which I suppose to be tbe one that Browning makes the 
scene of his poem The Slatut nnd the Biitt {no. 73], and the statue of Date 
Ferdinand sits stately on horseback, with his face tnrued towards the window, 
where tbe lady ought to appear. Neither she nor the bust, however, was 
visible, at least not to my eyes. [The Bust was Browning's invention.] 
1806. Kate Field, in the 'Atbintio Moutbly,' May, 1866, vol. 17, 'Lost Days of 
Waiter Savage Laudor,' has 3 notices of Browning: — 

p. 6iS. At tbe time a subacriptiou was opened m Florence to aid Garibaldi's 
Sicilian expedition, Landor, [{loor, bat] anxious to lay an offering at the feet 
(p. G4i) of his heart's hero, pullod out his watub, tbe only article of value about 
biin, and begged Mr. Browning to present it to the fund. Mr. Brovraing took 
it i but knowing how lost the old man would be without his timepiece, kept it 
for B few days ; and then, seizing a favourable moment when landor was mies- 

»ing his watch greatly, though n-ithout murmuring, Mr, U. pevsuaded him to 
retain it. This be did, with reluctance, after being aastired of the fund's pros- 
perous condilion. 
p. fl93. LanJor had an inherent objection to having bis likeiieaa taken either 
by man or the sun. Not long before the artist's visit, Mr. Browning bad per- 
suaded bim to sit for his photograph ; but no less a person could have induced 
the old man to mount the numberless steps which seem to bo a necessary c( 

" . .■ - . , . "J.. Bro, 

n (p. 69t) 

_, .. :o the world. 

p. 695. Apropos of old songs, Landor has laid his oifcring upon their neg- 
lected altar. 1 shall not forget that evening at Casa Guidi— I can forget no 
evening pBEsed tbere — when, just as the tea was being placed upon the table, 
Kobart Browning turned to Landor, who was that night's honored guest, gi'ooe- 
fully thanked bim for his defence of old songs, and opening the ' Last Fmit ' 
it tbe picture to Browning, and it nrw 



w. 
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[one of Lis lutiist works], riiad in hia clenr munly voice the rollowiug paasofla 1 
from the M/la of Theocritus : "We often hear tlmt such »nd sncb a thing 'is 
not worth an old song.' Alas I how vciy few things are 1 Whst pnioioua rseol- 
lections do some of them awaken ! what pleasurable tears do thu; excite I " . . . 
" Ah, you are Itind," replied Ihe gratifled author. " You nlwaya find out the 

the deferancs paid by Robe 

(Mr. J. DjkeB Campbell kindly gave me the refere 
1867. March 1. Bp. Thirlwall, in ' Letters (o a Friend,' 1881, ii. p. 98-9. "One 
of the persons I met last night was Che poet Browning. 1 was amused to find 
that he has a, pet owl, who is inseparable from him. He gave a very (ititnrtain- 
inj; description of his struggles to reach hia own house after dining out on the 
DJgbt when every street inLondon was a sheet of the smoothest ice, and only 
four cabs, as the drivers asserted, in eirculation." 
1881. 'landor,' by Sidney Colrin, M.A. Macmillan and Co., {oneof Jn. Morley'a 
' English Men of Letters.') p. vi. " To Mr. Robert Browning in particular my 
thanks ate dne for his great kindness in allowing me to make nae of the 
collection of liorts and in^muscripta left him by Landor, including Ijindor't 
ownannota' ' " riii.i rarest writings, and a considarabla body al 



writings, and a considerable body al 
dence." See too p. 4, p. 187-8, p. 209, foi 
-— -'- " "iftandhc-" ' ' 



how Land.' I viiily, went to Browning, and how the latter __ 

hiiQ an nil" li 'i^ and cared ibr him : "To Mr. Br, 'a respect- 

ful and jiili i; ■■ i ■ [.iii.Inr showed himaelf docile from the first"; 
IP. 211. "The dralh of Mi-p. Br. in 13(11, and her husband's oonaequant ^M 
Bepartare for England, took away from him (L.) his best friends of all.** 1^1 
^ 2U, 21S. ^B 

4. NOTES ON BROWNING'S POEMS. ^M 

-,. Oi ■ nn Mt 1. if. Air A1frp,l nnnint.Hj.lln mo tlinf ho TO-nlTonto tlili: ninttirt "^^ 



., 18, p. *5. Mr. Alfred Domett tells me that he recoUects this pictura 
-wen. jiu says that it represented the ' Bi-idge of Sigbs,' with a deep-blue sky buck. 
inc the white arch, and that Browning's lines were printed in the Catalog of the 
Gallery where the picture appeard. 

As to the sizes of Br.'s hooka, — Slmfford appeard in 1837 in demy 8vo., as noted 
on J. 41. 

p. 25. Mr. James Thomson would put Men and Womev, info Browning's Third 
Period. 1 still can't, tho no donbt Br. culminated in characterization ii " ' 
Second-Period work, as Shakspere did in hia Second-Period Beiiry IV. 
J>ramati3 FersoniB and the fling aad Ou Book ere greater than Hen and Women, M' 
Hamlet is greater than Senry IV. 

It is Br.'s early Fourth-Period books that hare net so many folk unreai^onaUf J 
against him ; Sdnnaagmi,, Fifiie, EM Cotlun, Inn Alhum, and Paechiaratlo; whi&j 
Arialophanes' Apology has foil'd to hold some of those whom Balaustion won. 

p. 31. To the E. B. B. poems add the Prolog and Epilog to (16*} "The tw(» 
Poeta of Ccoisic. ' 

p. 87. (2) Pauline was surely written under the inCuonce of Keats, who cama 
after Byron, iu Br.'s reading. See Air. Gosae's article in Sciibner'a Centurjf, Dec. 
1881, p. 118 abuv. 

p. 88. Faraalmui. Mr. F. D, Matthew senda ma the inscription on hia tomb : — 
" Conditur hie Philippua Theophrastus Insignis Medecine Doctor Qui Dira ilia 
Tulners, Lepram, Podagram, Uydropoaim, aliaqne insanabilia corporis contagia 
mirifica arte anslullt ac bona sua in pauperes diatribnenda collocandaque honeravit 
AnnoHOXXXXI DieXXIlIl Septembru vitam cummortemntAvit [C'caTo/^nng.] 
Pax TJTia Kequies etema sapnltis. (The lumeravil is for hoiwrainl. " Mmiarttra, 
— In ftonorem seu fendiun oonc»dere; donn^ en fief. {k-tt. Vllli\.,\ — \fcnw^&B». wao. 
beoe&ciia proaegni ; emniler tie priienit ok de hicnfuMi, l^i^B. Via&.'l" — ^' K-^'s-^ 
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p. a. (fl) SorrUllo. The story iUustntes what Br. so oflcD enranex elaewhere, 
tlut by fniJarsB a mun gain*. Soniello'a throviu); anav hu Uuresleatiip wns a step 
forvird in hii noul'a Krawth ; and his tramiilinj under foot the imperial bad^, 
midc his dcalli mon el'>n''<l9 ^°' bis spirit than a triumphant career as an earthly 
ruler eould have let lii' life be. Mr, CoDway'H Dincourae on this poein was excellent. 

p. 43. (7) In the reprint nf Fippa Feusf, the Sth line of Pipjn's Hymn in the 
PriHirii has a wronK than for a right Utal in it, Readers ahonld correct the niiatalce 
in their books, anrl have "Coala it more pain thai this . . ." Mr. Lowell saya there 
are nuiny more misnrinla throughont B.'s vorka. The American edition ia alii! 
worse : sse Mr. F. May Holland's prose st^ry of Sardello, 1S30. 

p. i5 (no. 13). Note the Rplcndidly vivid pictare of Gismond daohing his list 
into his lia>opponent's moutli. 

p. IB (no. 18). "What's become of WaringI" Why, he "'» become" a Vice- 
President and Member of the Browning Society. 

p. 46. (20) CrMina. Tliia wuB mcflut for a young man who fell in lore with 
n_ n_-_.! > !,_..■_ __j 1 ^^ Powell's assertion in the Botes, p. 114, 

p. 45, 113. (22) The PUd Piprr. I believe the earliest Enclish aulhority for 
the Btorj of the Fied Piper is Richsri Verstegan, in his ReiUttitlian of Deoiyed 
InUUigoKe (ISOS). On pp. S5.87 he tells how the Emperor Charles the Great had 
" greut b, trooblesome warres with the Saxons," and transported a great number of 
them into 7''^u^lT>i>is< where they kept their Saxon language, and were "euen 
mto this day called by the name of Sassons." 

"And now . . . beeing by reiison of speaking of these Saxons of Tranriluania 
put in inynd of a most true k manieloua strange nccedent that hapned in .^huamie 
not many ages past, I cannot omit, for the slrangenes thereof, bnetly beer by the 
way to set it down. There came into the town of Bamet in the conntrey of 
Brunswj/e an od kynd of comp!ignion, who for the fantastical cote which hee wore, 
beeingwronghtvitheundry colours, wsscalled the pyed pyjwr; forai)yper TlRp;«d 
hee WBH, liesydfts his other qualities. This fellow foraootn offred the towns- ^f- 
men for a certain aomuie of mony to rid tlie town of all the rattea that were in it 
(for at that tyme the buyers were with that vermin greatly ouDoyed}, The accord 
in fyne beeing made : the pyed pyper with a sbril pype went pyping through the 
streets, aud foorthwith the raltes camo all running out of the howses in great 
numbers after him ; all which hee led vnto the riuer of H'^eater, and therDln 
drowned them. Thia donne, and no one rat more perceaued to bes left in the town ; 
he afterward came to demaund his reward according to his bargain, but beeing told 
that the b[irgain wn.'< not made with him in good earnest, to wit, with an opinion 
that euer hee could bee able to do such a font : they cured not what they accorded 
Tuto, when they imagyned it could ncuer bee deserued, and so neuer to bea 
demaunded : but nouerthelcsse seeing hee had donne such an vnlykely thins in 
deed, they were content (o giue him a good reward ; & so oifred him far lesae Mien 
hee lookt for : bnt hee therewith discontented, said he would haue his ful recom- 
pencB [p. 88] according to hia bargain ; but they vtterly denying to giue it him, hee 
threatened them with Teuenge ; they bad him do his wurat ; wberevpon he betakes 
him again to bis pype, tt going through the streets as before, was followed of a 
number of boyes out at one of the galea of the citie ; and coming (o a IJtle hil, there 
opened in the syde thereof a wyde hole, into the which himself and all wonnderfull 
the children, beeing in numliev one hundreth k thirty, clid enter ; and tr>n>ponln(r 
beeing entred, the nil closed yp again, and becsme as before. A boy '■^'3 "t IB" 
that beeing lame & came somwbat lagging behynd the rest, seeing this ' "' 
that hapned, returned presently back Jlc told what hee had seen ; foorthwith began 
great lamentation among the parents for their children, nnd men were sent oat with 
all dilligence, both by land A Uy water to enquyre yf ought could bee heard of them, 
but with all the enquyrie they could possibly vse, nolhing moi'e then is aforesaid 
could of them bee Tuderstood. In memoria whereof it was then ordayned, that 
from thencefoorth no drum, pype, or other instrument, ahonld bee sounded in the 
street leading to the gate throngh which they passed ; nor no osterie to bee thera 
ill/den. And it was slao establiahed, that from that tyme forward, in all publyke 
HTjtiDgs that should bee made in that town, aftei vVe 4*S« vUuein set down of the 
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T Lord, the date nf theyeare of the going Toorth of their children iboiild 

__ added, tlie which they hsiie accordingly eller since continuod. And this great 
wonder hspned on the 22. dny of Inly, in the yeare of otu Lord one thowsand three 
himdreth seBUentie, and six. 

"Tlie occasion now why thia matter came vnlo [p. 87] my remenibrance in 
speaking of TraiuUnania, was, for Ihiit aome do reporte that there are diucrs found 
anionf? the Saions in Trantilwinia that hane lyka s '" '"' "' ■'"" 



burgers of Samel, and wil aeera thereby to infeiT, that this ingler or pyed pyper, 
_.!..,.. I ■_ ...... . ..J .i_.. .1. .Lj^. ^yj ([jjg caripih [j[[5 

_.., , ._ _ _. tagrent a wonder vol o tho 

Smona of Tranaibiania to hane had so many strange children brought among them, 
they knew not how, as it Waa to those of Bavicl to low ihem : 1 they could not 
but hane kept niemorie of so strange n thing, yf In deed any Bnch thing hud there 
banned." 

Versteattn, then, is nearer Bromiing's story than Howel, tho the poet had never 
seen V, before his poem waa written. He got the atory from North Wanley'a 
Wimdera of the LUtU WorU (fo!. 1678) and the authorities there cited. In the new 
edition of Wanley, 177*, the tale is told shortly at p. 832, col. 2, and tho authoritieB 
quoted, are WitT. At preatig. Dasnvm. li. 1, e. 19, p. 47 ; Sehat. phyt. euriot. H. 3, 
t 24, p. 619 : ffomeFa Ep. vol. 1, g 6, qtial. 69, p. 2*1. The brothers Grimm, in 
tbeir Deutsche Sagen (1818, i. 330-38), tell the tale, and giTe nine authnritiea for it 
besidea Verategan. They date it— as the town inscription doea — 13B4, and pay that 
Seyfried {Ucdulla, p. 476) slates the dn; is June 22, not Jnly 26, in the town book. 
Tiioy ulao give Iha inMription on the Kath-baus (isn't IMh spelt Rat now !) and on 
the new ^te, and say that in 1572 the story was painted on the church windows, 
with an inscription andemcath that had since become illegible. Fdnnda tell me 
that the story is also in Heylin'a ifieroawwiol— from Vorstegau— in Thorpo'a 
Jiorthera Mytkologij, iii. 116, 120, and in Chambers's Book of Days,' and that in 
the 1876 edition of Burton's -iiwrfomyo/iIfaianeAoJy (p. 128) the sad event ia said to 
have happened on "20 Jane 1484." Such is history 1 

The atory — rats being turned into miee — is notist by AddlBon in his UHpet on the 

Opera, 'Spectator," No. B, March 6, 1711, p. 13, col. 1, ed. Morley (W. <i. Stone); 
and a. like tale ia told of Newtown, lale of Wight, in ' Legends of the Isle of 
Wight,' iilnfltratad by G. Crnikahank (A. J. Munby, author of the delightful poem 
' Dorothy '). 

p. 45-8 (no. 33, S4). As instancea of Browning's quickneas in work I may aay that 
he wrote The Setum qf Ihs Draaea in 5 days— an act a day— as well aa Thu Blot in 
the 'ScutcheoA in a like tima ; and that he wrote (BG) Imvi among the Ruins, (90) 
WoTnen and Sates, and (70) CAiMo Jioland in three suecesbivo daya, 1, 2 i S, 
January 18B2. 

There ia no hiatorio foumUfion for (50) Luria, or (25) Colombt'i Birthday, or [23) 
the DroKt, eioept that DnLies do live in Lebanon, and have initiated and uninitiateit 
folk, and that among them waa a &[ausur, aa Browning found out after he had 
written the play. Note that Pinpa, The Blot, Colonibe, la a Balcony, Liiria, and 
the Druaes observe the daaaiial unity of time : the events of each happen in 

p. 48. (32) The Tomb that tlie Bishop orderd at St. Praied'a waa of coarse an 
imaginary one. aa well aa the Bisliop hiuiaelf ; but an American visitor lately at the 
Church, having given a apceial tip to ho shown thia Biihop's tomb, it was forthwith 
pointed out lo him by the attendant. (This fact illustrates the many idontificationa 
of sites Ac, in Jerusalem and the Holy land.) 

p. SO. (46) Note the admirable aea- and land- scape of it. 

p. S3. (90) Tho picture that Fra Lippo was to paint, with the "sweet angelic 
slipof a thing" &o.. lines 347-377, is in the ^oorfnnio rfei/ii BtWn JWi at Florence. 
There is no "babe" in tho pic Lure. > On 'the Prior's niece,' L 387, compare W. S. 

■ See also JV'ofe« and Queries, Series 111. 

* Two copies of the fotograf of it will he sent to every Member of the So«i«tr, 
A riband with /»to perfteit Ojita (I. 377 of the poein) tuns (toiu tii» li-w^\.-«\*'~* 
the bar, to Fra Lippo witliont. 
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t .'bndor*! Imaginary Cmutrialion betunen Fn Filippo Ijppi and Pope Engunius the 



^p6i 

^B'br. .... 

^^ftlbnrth. rfanti, 1646, U. 83. eoL 1. "Id bet then ■ 

^^^1 vbliates. tbe third wu DaniiB LisDtto, the good cammico'B pretty niece, wlio looks 
^^^P M archlf It your Holiness wliva you bend your knaes before lier tt, lied-tinie. 
^F Suseniut Hon T Where r 

FiUppQ. She is the angel on the rii;ht Land side of the Holy Fomity, with a tip 
of ametbyit-coloured wing over ■ liaskeC of figs and poiDegTBiiaUa. I painted her 
from memory ; ahe was then only fi!t«en, and worthy to be the oieco of an 

archbishop 

EugmiM. Poor soul ! So this is the angel with the amethyal-coloured wing I 
1 thought ahe looked wautou ■ ." 

Aa to H. Etientie'e review in the Deux ifond^, p. 9a above ;— When Browning 
wrote Ihi* poem, he knew that the inaslerahip or pupilship of Fra Lippo to Masaocio 
(cald 'Guidi' in the poem), and eiavend, was a moot point; but in making Fra 
Lippo the master, ho followtd the boat authority he had access to, the laat edition 
of Vaaari, as he Htoted in a Leder to the 'Pall Mall' at Iho timo. in snawer to M. 
Etienne. Since then, he finds that the latest enquirer into the subject, MorelJi, 
believes the fcct i« the other way, and that Fra Lippo was the pupU. 

p. 61. (70) The incident of the hone in ChiiiU Salaiul was inisjrincd from a red. 
horae with a glsring eye standing behind a dun oar, on the riglit hand of a, large 
tapestry that still hangs b Browning's drawing-room. The story is iioi an allegory, 
but simply a vivid dramatic piece, n-rilten in 1 day ss pure imogiuing. 

p. 6*. (73) The Bust was invented by Br. The Statue U that of the " Great- 
Duke Ferdinand" in the Square of the Santiaaima Annuniiata, Florence. Fotogmfs 
of it will perhaps be ordecd for all the Members of the Society neit year. 
p. 61. (7S) Tlie Patriot was not meant for Arnold of Brescia. 

nia position 

p. 66 [no. 82). Andrea del Sarlo. A most interesting thing has jnat happeod 
to me about this poem. On Satnrdsy night, Nov. 10, 1331, the following letter 
roBCbt roe; — 

"35, Piaivt del Duomo, Florence, 16. II. 81. 

" My bear SiK, 

" In the gallery of the PiUi palace, nnmbsred in the catnlogua 
118, and painted by Andrea del Sarto. is a portrait of himself and his wife. I think 
no one can look at this picture, with Browning's most beautiful poem in his mind, 
vrithoat being deeply moved, and without feeling at the same ti]ne sure that it was 
from tliia picture that the poet received the impulse to his work. The mere facts 
(as we all know) are as old at least as VftsarL 

" As a student, Browuing's deep penetration into matters of art has always de- 
lighted nte, Uis clear divination of the restless ivdiridualUiea that can be subju- 
gated, and lo^ sometimes to a carslsss eye, in the exhibition of the ordered graces of 
art [whether that art be a painter's, a musician's, or a poet's), he has shown sgain 
and again. Thers is a great band of artists — in all kinds — to whom he has revealed 
himself as a true friend ; and we love him becnuas he Gist loved us. The poem of 
A-adrea del Sarto exhibits this power of penetration in a remarkable degree. Any 
□ne who has sat, as I have, looking at the picture of which I write, wlQ feel that 
the poem is true — not merely typically but historically. 

" The catalogue saya : ' The yainter, seen in three-quarter face, appears by the 
gesture of his left hand to appeal to his wife Lucrezia Fede, His right hand rests 
on her shoulder (his arm is around her, I may remark — an act of tenderness which 
has much to do with the pathos of the composition). Lucrezia la presented in full 
face, with a golden chain on her neok, and a letter in her hands.' 

" The artist and his wife are represented at half length. Andrea tnms towards 
hi^r with a pleading espressinn on his Caaa — a face not so beautiful as that in the 
aphiidid portrait in the National Gallery ; but. when once felt, it strikes a deeper 
ciffitt Jt wears au eaprcsaiou that cannot \ie Sotgotttu— \.\ia.\.iuiUiiu;ttum suggest 
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__lt the poem of BrowDtng.' Anilrea'a rigUt arm, aa I said, is rnuitd her ; he leant' 
forward as if searching Iier face for the streogth thnt has gone from himself. She is 
besntifal. 1 have seen Ihe face (raried as a iiiusiirian varies his tbeme) in a hunilred. 
pictures. She holds the letter in her hand, and looks neither at IbiLt nor at him. 
bnt straight out of the >»nvas. And the heaittifiil face, with the red brown hair, is 
passive and tmruffled, and awfully expressionless. 

' IVe bat one simile, and that's a blunder, 

For a pruud aagry toomitn, and that's silent thuuder I ' I 

writes Byron (I will not vonch for my qnotation). There is 'aileat thnnder' in 
this face if there ever was, tho' there ia no aoger. It suggestB only a very mild, 
ami at tbe same l^ime imnmtable determination to 'have bar ami way'. It seems 
rather a personification of Dbgtinacy in the female type (whicb woQld have looked 
well iM, Blone. had the Rrreka thought of it) than a jiortrait She is a magnifioeut 
Roaairwnd Viaey, and will lure her husband to his own damnation as kindly and 
BUrely as George Eliot's heroine does the anfortnoate Lydgate [in ' Middleraan'h ']. 
" 'There is no pliotograpb of thLs picture, or I slionld have sent you one.' Really 
whilst looking at it the words of the poem come little by little into my mind, and 
it Boems as if I had read them in Andrea's face. And so now when I read it in 
my room, the picture is almost as vividly before me as when I am in the gallery, so 
completely do the two aeeiu complemeutary. Wishing your society all success, 
" 1 remain, my dear Sir, yours veiy truly, 

■'■* - r Radfohb." 



1 



On Sunday morning, Nov. 20, some 1* bouts alter the I 
Browning whether the Fitti picture had sug^sled his picture. Ue said. Yes, It I 
had. iH. Eenyon, his wife's old friend and his own, had askt him to buy for faim,'! 
Mr. E., B. copy of the Fitti Andrea. None was on sale, or to be got; and W9 
Browning, as he couldn't send a copy of the painting, wrote what it told him jr 
words, and sent his poem to Mr. Eenyon. 

Hr, Radford's letter is at once a witness to his own jienetration, and to tbo power I 
and tmth of Browning's creative art, — which makes us claim him as the greatest J 
" Maker," and master of characterLiation, since Sbakspera. 
p. 5G. [88) The Queen's part seems to ine the iutensest in Br.'s dramatic work, 
p. B5. (89) Note Br.'i love for Italy, and cp. the end of the ItaUan review, 
p. 139 abov. 

Italy, my Italy I . . . 30 

Open my heart and you will ace 
Graved msiiie of it " Italy", ii 

^^K Such lovers old are I and she ; 

^^K So it always was, so shall ever be I 46 

1 the commission to get a good fol 
ir Members. 

' Compare Hawthorne ; 1858, Sept. 10. " I paid a visit to the gallery of the 
Pitti Palace. There is too large an intermixture of Andrea del Sarto s pictures ■" 
this gallery ; everywhere you see them, cold, proper, and uncritieisable, looking 
much like fii-st-rate eii^elleiice, that you inevitably i^uarcel with your own taste foi 
not admiring them . . . 

" It was ouB of those days when my mind misgives me whether the pictorial 
be not a humbug, and when the minute accuracy of a fly in a Dutch picture of fruit: 
and flowers seems to me something more reliahle than the master-touches of RaphaeL" 
Pruaagea from, the French wad ludiaa Note-Books of NalhanUl Savithornie, iL 185. 
(But see p. lis for H.'s comments on a Pitti Raphael, and p. 60 for those cm 
Titian's Magdalen ; " She a penitent ! She would shake off all pretence to it as 
easily OS she would shake aside that clustering hair . . . Titian must have been ft 
veiygood-for-nothing old man." But H. ia at home on Englishmen : see p. 17e-r ' 

" 1 have orderd one to be made for the Society, and every Member will have t\ 
copioB, But the negative will have to be much toMcUl. '!Wi'tiT«\Q'w>N»i>.™ 
tilMctL Mr. J. Dykaa CiiDipbsU will Bee that Aliuaii ioes ftie 'dirtV.Ti^'i.-j. 
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^^^^Bi own hnlt : he tptaka 'niked thuugbu,* whilst 'Song' is Ida an. So >guii: — 

^^^H " Bnt hera'a your hull : ' grown men want thoiit;ht ' ;on think ; 

^^^H ' Thought'* what Ihey mean bj rene, and seek in verM i ' 

^^^F Boyt seek for iniagei and melody ; 

^^^^ iten have reiuon, . . . 

QlTlTE OTUKBWI8R. [Hen don't want thought, thej want picasare, emotion.] 

So oome, the harp back to your heart again 1 " 

p. K. (105) Be» Kanhook hid better be Bcand us iambics. 

p. G7. In 1863 came ont ' Last I'aeniB by Elizabeth Barrvtt Browning, tendon. 

18fl2.' R. B. wrote the Dwlication— "To ' GraUfnl FIorBni* ' [see p. Ill above], 

to the Municipa.ity, ber Bepreseutative, and to Tonimaiieo, its Spokesman, niait 

gmtefully," — and the "Advertisement. These Poeius are ipven at they occur on 

a list drawn up liul June. A few bad already been printed in periidimls. Tbere 

is hardly euuli direct wHmnt for publishing the Traiulationi ; which were only 

intended, many yeara >f!0, to accomutny and explain certain Engtsvings aRer 

ancient Gems, in the projected work of a rrieud, by whose kindness thvy are now 

recovered : but as two of the original series (the ' Adonis ' uf Bion, and ■ Song to 

the Koee' from Achilles Tstius) have suliseqaently appeared, it is presnnicd that 

the remainder may not improperly follow. A single recent varsion is Biideil. 

London, February, 18S2." 

p. SO. (107) Tbis tells the gradual eutrsngement of a low.natnred hushaiid from 
a noble-natured artistic wife, end Ibelr separation in g IX. In % Vlll the peazatit 
girl hs* been sitting as a model to the artist-wife. The girl's eoaj-se bond is, I sup- 
poze, a lesson to teach the wife tbat, tho her earthly love leaves her, there's plenty 
of work for her to do in the world, and then heavea to follow. In % VI the wife 
speaks, as in all the other stanzas. 

p. El. (113) RabM Deo Esn or Ilm Eitra WBS a lenined Jew, 1092-1197, A B. He 
must not be confuzed with the only man of the name in the Biogr. Vniveraelle : — 
"EitRA {Juan-Joaa/at Ben), pseudnnyme de I'autenr incnnuudela Fenuia del Ma'aa 
(the Coming of the Messiah). On croit que cet auteur £tait Amtricain at vivait vers 
le milieu dn dix-huitifime si^le. On trouve dans son livre une Erudition ^tendue et 
nne critique hsrdie. Cet ouvrage a iti Teediti par P. de Chamrobert, sous le titre 
de La yenida del Miaai tti gloria y mngatad; edicimt emendada paTtieularvifKU 
tttcuarUa a lateibu; Paris, 182S, fi voL in 12. — P. de Chamrobert. iVe/a« de son 
Edition. — Wolf, BiMiotitcra MiAraiea, — Rossi, Disionario dori/io degli Atiiori Ebi-d." 

Ibn Ezra, and Mumonides, whom he is said to have visited in Kjgf^t, were \.vo of 
the four Rreat Philosophers or Lights of the Jews in the Middle Ages. Ibn Ezra was 
bom at Tole<lo in Sjiam, about 1092 or 1093 A-S., or in 108S according to GraeU, 
GtichichU der Judtii, vL 168. He waa poor, but studied hard, composed poems 
wherewith to "Adorn my own, my Hebrew nation," married, hod a son Isaac (a 
poet too), traveld to Africa, the Holy Ijond, Rome in 1140, Persia, India. Itiily, 
France, England. He wrote many treatises, on Hebrew Grammar, astronouiy, 
mathematics, &c, commentaries on the books of the Bible, ftc. — many of them in 
Rome — and two pamflets in England 'for a certain Salomon of London.' Joseph of 
Maudeville wns one of his English pupils. He died in 1167, st the age of 7E, either 
in Ealahorra, on the frontier of Navarre, or in Rome. His commentary on Isaiah 
has been englisht by M. Friedlander, and publisht by the Society of Hebrew Litera- 
ture, Triibner, 1873. From the Introduction to that book I take these details. Ibn 
Ezra believd in a future life. In his Comnientarv on Isaiah Iv. 8, " And your soul 
Aall Iwe," he saja (p. 253), "That ifl, your soul shall live for ever after the death 
of the body, or you will receive new life through Messiiib, when yon will return to 
the Divine L^w." See also p. 1(18, on Isaiah ixxix. 18. Of the potter's clay passage, 
Is. xxix. in, he hnsonly a translatinn, "Shall man be esteemed as the jiotters clay," 
and no coniioent that could have given Browning a bint for his use of the metaphor 
in his poeui, even if he had ever seen Ibn Ezra's commentary. 

in the Morgue by Browning 



ASDtTIOKB. 4. K0TE8 ON BROW^INQ's POBUS, BTO. 163 

p, SI. (113) SesRalibi beu Ezni'i fine " Song of Death "in sUiizis 12-SO of the 
gnmly humoaroos Holy-Croa Day, no. S2. 

p. 62. In the reiuling of Laria >t our house in NoTember Ust, I noted many 
improrements in the text in the '68 edition as compat'd with my '63 ona. Probnbly 
lOBDj other poema sad ]ita;s were revixed for the new 6-vaI. eiiilion. 

Hr. EmeBt Radford has made another intereatins discoreiy about Br. 'a aympatliy 
with ArL In. Luria I. 121-7, the Secretary tells ttraccio tliat Luria Aiev the char- 
coal sketch that attracted hin notice, a Moorish front to tlie uufiniahc Duomo or 
Cathedral of Florence, typifying Luria's leadership of the Florentine army. And 
Br. miikeB Braccio say, " I see : A Uoorish front, nor of such ill design '. " Br. had 
inalinctively fait that the lines of the Duomo lent themselves to eastern treatment. 
Well, Mr. Bedford, poking about, went to a smuU and rarely visited museum, cald 
the Opera del Baai/in, containing drawings and models relating to the Cathedrali and 
there his eye was caught by a drawing of the Dnomo completed hy a Moorish front 
(drawn in 1822, and given to the Museum in 1833). Some architect or artist had 
beeo moved by the same feeling as Br., and had carried it out on paper. Br. had of 
conrse never seen or heard of this drawing. 

p. S5. (127) iferv^ Ritl: the facts of the story bad been forgotten and were 
denied at St. Mala, but the Reports to the French Admiralty at the time were lookt 
up, and the facta eatablisht. See the acrouut in the Fromauidt au Croinc, par 
Onatave Orandpr^, iiL 186, and A'oia ntr le Croine, par Caillo Jeune, p. 67, a 
'Croiaic Ouide-Book,' Browning's only alteration is that Harvi Hiel's buliday to 
see his wife " La, Belle Aarore," was not to last a day only, bat his life-time : " c« 
brave homme ne demanda pour recompense d'nn service ansai signay, qu' un ea»g^ 
aitolu poor rejoindre sa femme, qu'il nommait la Belle AuTore." The battle of Iia 
Hague was fought on May 19, 16S2. 

p. 66. (129) Prince Hohenstitl-Schwnngim.^ Mm. Orr on; "The Emperor is 
supposed to describe oi ima^ne the leading actions of hia reign nnder three different 
aspects — as they appear in the light of his own conncience, as they would have been 
if they had cooformed to a general rule of right, and as they must have appeared to 
those who meaauied them hy such a rule. He begins by admitting and defeading hia 
waverinf! policy as dictated by the highest ex^ilience ; and then proceeds to enu- 
merate the acts and motives which eulogistic hutoriana of the Thiera and Hugo type 
irould impute to him ; opnoaing to this ideal veraion, step by step, the rejected 
BUggBstions of sagacity, which depict hia actual thoughts and deeds in the obvious 
sballowneas of their temporizing worldly wisdom. The argument which occnpiea 
the first half of the book is an elaborate vindication of the policy of leaving things 
B, saving only such improvement aa Implier no radical change. A piece 



of paper lying close to the speaker's hand supplies him with an illustration. 

it, and he mechanically di ■• • . ., . 

:o make a third, but it doe: 



blots upon it, and he mechanically draws a line from one to the other; 



already made. That he does this, and no more, is typical of his conduct through life. 
He has not been gifted with the genius that could create, bnt he has been gifted 
with the sober intelligence which appreciates the risk of destroying. The great re- 
newing changes of life are wrought by special agencies and under special conditions, 
an in the physical world. . . . And he is convinced that the highest wisdom of a 
non-inspired ruler is to assist those who are sulnect to his rule, to live the life into 
■which they were bom, trusting to the deeper laws of existence to vindicate good 
through evil, and perfection through imperfection. He too hag recognized the 
destroying folly of sects and opinions, (p. 93S) but he has seen tliat to suppress the 
one would be to give predominance to tlie other, and has thought it best to leave 
truth to aaaert itself in the balance of error ; he has thought society best saved by 
being left alone. He too has had dreams of a higher utility . . , ' Hear ye not still 
— " Be llnly again " 1 ' But with the time for action had come a new sense of re- 
aponsibilily ; nearer duties to fulfil, more urgent needs to satisfy ; mouths craving 
food, hands Craving work, eyes that begged only for the light of life — and he haa 
worked first for these. In this strain ho conlhiiius ... At the end of the boob [ia] 
sn appeal, half playful, half iiathetic, from the vanity of words to ' ' 



Auntioxa. «. Kom ox bruvxisos pons, etc. 



rli^ 



aUt umtietti 'm^niai intk." (On p. 9U-7 Xn. Ott rzponnda her tiew 
" TIm doniDMll wipwiod tint all tnith i> ■ qaoliim of drciilnatancc, uid conse- 
qlWtlyll pttawaone tent ■ qwwtfaB ctjtiah, exphaanei; paailiuitj of form 
ami cMknption [m Br.). It aipUiBa mm of lot diractlj eniTtluna that charms 
H ia hk wiiluiga, asd aTaTthing Ifcat ivnda a." I bop* otMi rmdera vha turn 
t» tb< puBff will get Bon help ban it Oaa 1 Iiave bnn Ma to da.) 

p. 71 (mlIM). PtttnefJimta. In Bp. TbiHinll'i ' Lrtters to > Friend,' 1S81, 
u. 77-9. i* a itorr like Peta'a. " A jomw ctmleiit talk on Don Hanoel at Seville, 
and ulu for a spell to gtt him alone u mt. Dod Huinel calls to his hotiaclEeeper, 
'Jtcinta, rnaat the putiidgEa. md Diego irill slaj tn ditmer.' Tite atadent 
make* a fitiA eamr ; la Dean, Bidiop, and then Pope aoon after he is foarlT. 
Wlm Don Hanoel calls on him in Botse, he threalens the ma^cian, who has mnde 
bin.'witli the priaons of the Holj Ofice. And then hean Don Mannel all out, 
'Jacinta, jroa need •»< put down the paitriii^ea. Don Die^ will not stay to 
dinner.' And, lo ! Diego fotind himself at Don Uannel's door, — with his vaj yet 
to make in the world. " This is from an ensliahing of an old Spanish collection of 
■torics. El Condi tuemu/r. Mr. Matthew giTes me tbe reference. Mr. Ganiett lias 
since handed me ■ cutting from the ' St. Jamea's Gaietle ' of Aug. 1880, telling the 
same itory ftom the German poet Chamiaso, who had reimfied it, but treated it simply 
as an anecdote. Mr. Sharpe's Paper on this Poem (below) is an admirable one. 

p. "2. Brovmin^i Priiittd LMen. Jn. Fonter cite* seTetal to himself from R. 
B.abDatI.aDdar, inbis'W. 8. Landor, a Biognphy,' ]S«9. ii. 5S3 (Ang. 13, 18B9) ; 
ii. Ses-e (close of Aogost, Sept. S, and Oct. 1859) ; il 6e« (Dec 9, 1659) ; ii. 570 
(Jane 15, 18«0). See too menHons ot B. on il 576, 590 ; and L ITS. 

In 1859, I.«ndor wrote lo Forelec: "Nothing cau exceed Mr. Browiung'a con- 
tinued kindness. Life would be almost worth keeping for that recollection alone." 
ii 668. Mr. Domett bss printed part of a letter of R. B. to hini in 1872, on his 
poem ' Ranolf sod Amohia, in a sheet of critical Notices of that poem. 

p. 90. Landor's short poem " To Robert Browning " first appeard in ' The Hom- 
ing Chronigte,' Sntiirday, Nov. 22, 1815, p, 5, coL 1, at foot. 

L 102. Mr. Domett's lines are from bis ' Ranotf and Amohia,' 1872, Canto 

i-3. As the copy sent me before was not conect, 1 print them again : — 

'strange melodies' 

That lustrons Song-Cliild langnished to impart. 

Breathing his boundless Love through bonndless Art — 

Impassioned Seraph, from his mint of gold 

By our full-handed Uaster-Maker flong ; 

By him, whose lays, like eagles, still upwheeling 

To that shy Empyrean of high feeling. 

Float steadiest in the luminoos fold on fold 

Of wondar-cloud around its sun-deptha rolled. 

Whether be paint, all patience and pore snow, 

Pompilia's fluttering innocence nnsoiled ;— 

In verse, though fresh as dew, one lava flow 

In fervoar — with rich Titian-dyes aglow — 

Paint Paracelsus to grand frenzy atung, 

Qniiotic dreams and fiery quackerieB foiled [— 

Or— of Sordello's delicate Spirit unstrung (p. 313) 

For action, in its vast Ideal s glare 

Blasting the Real to its own dumb despair, — 

On that Venetian wattr-lapped atair-flight. 

In words condensed to diamond, indite 

A lay dark— splendid aa atar-spHnRled Night : — 

Still— though the pnlsas of the world-wide throng 

He wields, with racy life-blood beat bo strong — 

Bubtleat Assertor of the Soul in song 1 



p. 102. 
XIX, p. S 
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Only those Formi are indtxl lohich a; 



Stvit 



Andrea del Sarla, criticisma of, p. 134 ; 

Mr. Radford'a letter on, p. 160. 
AristcpA^nea' Apology desurib'd, p. 145. 
Bsgehot.WaltBr, onBr.,p. 03. (Corrwt 

the printer's ' Bagshot ' aud ' Bngchot ' 

inlsted.) 
SalaufiiMt's JdvenlaTt roriewd, p. 97. 
Btlb and Poniegranales, title explund, 

p. 61. 
Bm Karihook'l Wisdom, text of, p. ES. 
Biol Ml (ft« Eculdietm, eriticiams of, 

p. 126, 1S4; production of, p. 121, 

149, 152. 
Blmtgram, Bp., is Cardinal Wiseman, 

p. 64, 1(10. 
Brtmley, George, p. 112. 
British pnblio : attitmU of its sletk- 

be&da toR. B., p. 1()7 



lSS-6 ; death, p. 67 ; character 

fi.llO; Memorial Tahlat to her, p 111; 
lergsir and her boj, p. lEfi-6 ; Prefaee 
to her Last Poems, by R. B., p. 182 ; 
to her SeUctioim. ISflS, p. 62 n. 
Brownino, Robert : birth and school, 

p. 37; eariyUfe, p. 14B, 152. 
Pereonal Hoticea of, p. 108-113, 161-7. 
iufluenst by Shelley and Keata, p. 149. 
in Rassia, p. 88 ; off the coaat of 

Africa, p. 49 n. 
condemns Vivisection, p. 70 ; the 

CornlawB, p. 49 n.\ Wordsworth's 

change of politics, p. 49 ii. 
helpaHoDd, p.47-8 ; Laodor, p. 15B-7- 
marriagB, p. 61. 
life in Italy, p. 65 n. (and in lyincion), 

-'9-110, 151-7. 



70. 
ou the charge of obeeurity, Jcc, , p. 78 ; 

on. his eDigmB,cy, p, ]]3. 
his organ-playing, p. 110 I owl, p. 167- 
Lettcrs, printed, p. 71, 164. 
Prefaces to Selections from his Wife's 

Poema, p. 62 n., 16-2. 
Relectimui; Coiitentii of. p, 73-80. 




BaowNiNO, Robebt: his aim, p. S; 

he gennine and tnie, p. 90 ; hia !>• J 

liefs, p. 24, 26, 104, 13S. 
classiiication of his Poema, p. 26 n. 
hia influence on others, i " 



142; 
p. SI 
169. 



.p. 3 

interpreters of him reqni 
his iniiotneas of work. 






his method, p. 4 ; vividness, p. 129. 

4 Periods of his work, p. SS-6, 167. 

his qualities : truth. Health, andmani- 
foldness, p, 90-1 ; faith, thought and 
imagination, p. 81 ; seeing in every- 
thing a summary of Creation, p. 92 ; 
worka by inoongniity, and is a roal- 
iat, p. 93 ; wonderful faacinalion, 
p. 91, 95 ; the creation of men and 
women his apecialty, p. 96 ; his 
Greek translations, p. 98 ; hia char- 
RctBrasiiFrflacher, hisindiviiinality, 
struggling viill, view of earth and 
henven, p. 98 ; aeareh after truth, 
p. 90 ; Shaksperianlsm, p. 100 ; ex- 
cellent transletions, p. 9B, 103 ; dis- 
regard of form, dramatic power, the 
Soul and God hia realities, belief in 
imraortitiily, p. 104 ; power of ex- 
alting mRD and hia deeds, p. 105 ; 
his treatment of Conacience, and 
change of manner, p. 106 ; mastery 
of rhythm, p. 107 ; hia originality, 
individuality, emotion, and jKiwer of 
producing it, the life of hia style, his 
greatness asapoet, p. 131 ; bieeHort 
to combine the Bubjeotive and ob- 
jective poet, p. 131-2 ; his love of 
knotty problems, n. 182, 13S, 136 ; 
his aulitlety, kindling energy, p. 133 ; 
hia tragedies and sympathy with art, 
p. 131: aee too p. 160, 163; U a 
great religions poet, all hia poema ore 
Sov,i TTogedies, his dramatic power, 
recondite knowledge, preference of 
Love to Knowled)^, p. 136 ) hia 
want, and yet gift, of mnsio, hi* 
light-givingness, paaaion and «i 
auiindant jiower, hia 
mystinnl eK^taiwuKi, ■ 



w 



r\DU Tu utLtofitAFar. 



Ktrdnea, his Tiguiu uid noa-writing 
of SDoneCs, hU inSoeiuv, p. 137 ; 
iroliun and [STdiologT, p. 137 ; bis 
homUiitT, dealing vmi gnat spirit- 
■ul (irabUnui, his knowledge of Che 
Bcnawuice inJ Art, faimiaur (iU 
didercnt kind*), philoaophiail and 
loTa pomu, p. 138 ; hu love for 
IUIt, need of ui mteipreter. potlisg 
■ whole dnmm into ■ few lines, p. 
140 : hu faith thit 'all work tell^' 
kn hope for poor homaa natnn, hii 
Strdeuo, p. 140; hii dear books, 
dnautic power, and doctrine of the 
ralua of eieir sral, p. 139-40 ; is 
like a calhedral, p. Ml, 147; is, 
mce Dante, the po«t of Saffering, 
r. 141 i his metre Gta his (honght, 
p. 141-S ; i> a Hi'hael AngeLo, a 
ttreng writer, p. 143 ; his works a 
tonic. If an thetaLJMt of his thought, 
he helps men's souls, p. 14*2; his 
emotion audserenitj, dramatic power 



teacbtng, p. 144 ; bis tnut, Irath, 
penetration, graphic power, ii a great 
nnveiUr, p. IW ; his cootnsts with 
TennTHOn, p. 147-S : bis quaint 
TjiDesand drsmatic power, p. 143. 

Rvision of peema, p. 27 <■., 47 n,, 
S9 a., SO, ISa. 

his subjects, p. S4. 

his theory of life. p. Sfl. 

khis anformal drama, p. 61. 
Works : Alphabetical List of, p. 29-3S. 
— Chronological ,, p. 37-71- 
— SeLeetiona from, p. 73-80. 
BrowiitDg, Eobert Barrett, artist : birth, 

p. 51 ; as a baj, p. 155.6. 
Buchanan, Robert, on Einj and Book, 

p. 64, 99, 100 (poem). 
CambriilgB Browning Sodetf, p. 148. 
CnrsoQ, T. W.; help, p. 27-8, 89, ic; 
collations of Sordtila, bks V, VI, & !.■> 
pages of PaTacdmta, p. 81-8. 
CkiltU Jloland, p. 142. 
CAri»t7nai-Eve ami Easter- Day, cri ticisms 
of, p. SI, 99, 128, 135. 



1S2-S. 

ing and Book, 
ua n.; on ialawtion, p. 97 ; nn Ij 
help, p. 167. 
Conway, M. D., p. 114. 
Cornwall, Barry, p. 4H, 73. 
Cuwper, Lady, p. 65 ti., S6 n. 
Cfriiti-na, p. 158. 
Critics, R. B.'s, liuM on, p. 

' luckless rogues, ' p. lOB it, 
£a GretHe, p. 65, n. 1. 
•p^,'eBelitie, B. B. on, p. 60 



Dickens, Cbailn. Imise of ^ Slot i,i Ihi 

'Sm/okvo, p. 134, li7n. 
Domett, Alfred, p. 45 n., 55 n., 116, 157. 
— Lines on B. B., from Sajiolf and 
AtKiitia, wrong on ii. 102, right on 
p. 164. 
— ' OB the headless dolls who follow fool- 
ish or enTioos critics, p. 103. 
Dowden, E., on SmUllo, p. 94. 
Dramatu Ptrwna, p. 136^. 
'Eclectic Eeriew': good articles on B. B., 

1849, p. 90 ; by Paxton Hood, 1863>l 

■nd 1808, p. 135-7, 139-143. 
Etienne, Lonis, on R. B., p. 96. 
Fairfaim, Sir Thoa. : Br.'s lin^r on his 

deaf and dumb children in marble, 

p. 64 n. 
Faucit, Helen (Ladj Martin], p. 41 n., 

46, «. 2. 119, 120, 122. 
Field, Kute, on Landor and Br., p. 158. 
Fifiar, note on, p. 88. 
For^ter, John, p. 21, fiS, 78, 89. 92, 149, 

150. 154 ; on S/rafford, p. 117. 
Poi, W. J., on Browning, p. 40 n., 89. 
FnraivaH, F. J. : Foretslk to Br.'s Shtllty 



Eims, p. 3. 
— Foreword to Br. i 



■. BSbUogra-jih'j, p. 25. 
- On Br.'s subjects, p. 24 -, on his Fonr 
Period-i, p. 25-6; on Hemi BUI, 
p. 65, n. 3 ; on the Ian Album, 
p. 87, tt. 8; on B.'s critics, p. 108, 



ir bein^,' p. 82. 
r. Societv, p. 19. 
!., on 'Strafford, 



v. 2. 

— On Trinity 'aupe 

— Prospectus of the 
Gardiner, Prof. S. 

p. 150. 
T^ Glait, eritii^ism.s of, p. 133. 
Good Nrtes frota Ghent, not historical, 

p. 49 ». 
Gosse, E. W., on Br.'s early Writings, 

p. 149. 
GTantmarian'a Furural, p. 142. 
ffalbert and Sob. p. 14S. 
Haweis, Bev. K. H., on Br., p. 146. 
Hawthorne, N., on the Brownings, p. 

15t-e. 
fferv^ Eiel, notes on, p. 65, 163. 
HUlaH, Geo. S., on the EronTiings, 

p. 109. 
Hi^ienstUl-SdiJBangmt, p. 183. 
Holland, F. May : ' Stories from Brown. 

ing,' p. 147. 
Hood, K Faitoa: good reviews o: 

p. 135-7, 1S9-143. 
7b a Gondola, p. 24, 157. 
Italy, Br. 'a love for, p. 139, 181. 
JaniM Let's Wift, p^ 162. 
the Jingle's opinion on Poetrv, p. 27. 

I Kenyon, John, p. B8, 63 b., 152, 154 ; 
! Andrta del Sarlo written for, p. 161. 
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I. 'Korth Bntub Rtricw,' I>t«. ISfiS, p. 353-408. On Br.'a P»flkai WoAt, 
b; Dr. J. Knlchiiu'iii Slirliug, the IlrgcUui. It u vet; lurd on B.*> tljle 
>nd obacnrit;, but iiraiies wurmlir Lvria. Artrmid ^vlogiia, T\t StmTa 
Tm^TI, *c. tc., nuil »bow ill— ctidciitlj Ipam mtlj tsaocia-tion—The Flight 
•if U,f Itudua, wiiicli tbc oriter lud rcmd • tong extnct bom in the 'Ezaminer' 
30 ycare before. 

1877. Bsjard Tiylot. 'Wrer«on« of the Echo Clnb" (new edition}, p. 27-35: 
niairtci on Bi.'i ityle, ind four itnitAiions of him. — An Oxrord rearler. 

1881. In the ■nttimii ol 1S3I, our ncinber, the Be*. Tt. E. Hillnn of Btackenbed 
Gnuigt^ Dor Halifax, give lea lectares for the Halifax Ladies' Educational 
AiMdatlaB, OB Pooroi ^ TcnnjMiD auJ Browning. In the course of these he 
jpre uuIthb and expUnaliDiu of Partuxlnu, aome of the Men aitd fFojuen, 
and DramaKt Fenotm, t«o of BrowninK'i Dnnua. and aeveial of the Dramntie 
Idflk. The demandi on the Halibx Library showd that the itudj of Brovning 
vraa belpt bjr theae Lectures. 

In November 1S31, the Hon. Baden Noel delircnl a lectare on Broimiiii;, with 
T«adinnlTomhi(Warka.atthe!didlaad Institute, Birmingham; audon Jan. 31, 
188!, he repeated the Leclnre at the Hall, Jasmine Grove, Anerley , at 8 p.m. 

1883. I lectured on Bromiug at the Working Men's College, Great Ormond Street, 
on Saturday evening, Feb. 4, 1882 (mv 57th hirtliday), and to the Sundaj 
Evening Anoclation at the Neumeyer Hall, Hart St, Bloomslnuy, on Feb. 19, 



Prof. H. Morley'B new Tauchnitz volume, 'English 
Literatnre during the reign of Victoria'; but I have not seen the Talnnie. 
1882. 'Boston Evening Transcript," Feb. 4, p. 4. Article— ming fnrlher than 
most ot us Englishmen do— ou "Shakspeare and Browning. ' "Place Brown- 
ing beside Sbaks|>cBre, look well at both, and yon will see two suns, of which 
you can scarcely tell bow much the glory of the one diflWra from the glory of 
the other. . . Br. is the great representative of Anglo-Saxon caltnre in the 
ISth century. . . . His great power as a dramatic poet is this— that be imbues 
his best characters with the loftiest moral idealism, than lets them sic auil 
BuiTvr — not, as in Shakspeare, from a defeat of earthly ambitions, but from a 
louB of aelf-reEpeut, a humiliation so iutense, that the; invoke a lifetime of 
penaaee. His situatiotis are not bo sensational, his characters not so declam- 
' iry, as Shakspearu's, but their suffering is more exquisite, and mnkes a deeper 



tragedy. ... As a renresentatiTe work of Browning, there could be nothing 

better than the Inn Albuii Br. will doubtless be the poet of the next 

century rather than of the present. . . ." 

NOTES. ^B 

p. 24. BrmBniiig't aulijcett. Compare Juvenal, Satire I. 85 :- 

"Quicquid ttgimt homines, -■' — '' '~ — '— 

Gandia, discursus, nostr 



. 55. No. 9fi. Th« Twin*. This, says Mr. F. G. Stephens, appeard hefbra 
■ B54, iu "Two ?oenu by E. B. B. and R. B." 

Coutainins " A Plea for the Ragged Schools 



HtH. and ITimnen, 185S, namely in 1854, ir 



iastillin 

In judging Browning as a poet, recollect that the word Poet dona not mean merely 
or mainly a writer of musicul yerse, bnt,^to nsa the Early English name for a poet, 
that whirh succeeded the Anglo-Saxon KOp or ehaper, — a " Maker," Creator, of Men 
and Women, in versa. This creative, imaginative power is the first thing ; thought 
alanda beside it; music of line below both. In men of the firat rank — Dante, 
Shakspere — all three qoalities (with many others) combiae in equal eseellencB. Men 
of the BBCond rank are to be jndgd by the greatness of their posseaaion of the highest 
iinalities, not only the lower. A Poet is not to bo degraded into a Melodist, or a 
Winter into a Colomist. 




My last Diidtaa. Fiu Pamloir and his Picture, 1.3, lie, Claua of Iiinabcuck, and tha 
bronze Neptonc taming & sea-liorse, L 6i-6, are all— paraons, aainea and tMngs — 
purely imaginary. 

OM Fieiurea in Florence, st. viii, ix, xiriii. Dello nnd Stefano (called Scimviia delta 
^alura, 'Nature's Ape ') are priinxval Florentine Painters, of wbam tlie lives or 
Botieca are to bs found in Vasari : ' he it la wbo gives the portrait of Margheritone. 
Browning poaseases the ' Crucifixion ' by M. to whinh he alludes, as also tlie 
pictures of Aleaao Baldoviuetli, Taddeo Gaddi and Polloiuolo described in the 

In a Oaiidola; 1. 186, Schidone's' 'eager Duke'; L 192, 'Caatelfiiiiico'B Magdalen'; 
and 1. 195, the Tizian : These are all imaginary pictures, augjzestive of each 
master's style : nothing more. L 190, " Haste-thee-Luke" is "Zi(ca-/o-j^Bito," 
sa Luca Giordano (1B29-1705) nan styled — somewhat diapirogingly — from hit 
expeditious way of working. 



' The Florentine Dello, says Vasari, — enKlisht in Bohn'a Standard LUtrarn, i. 
327-332,— died in Spain at the age of 17. Uis name is probably the diminative of 
Leonardello, and he waa registerd iti the Guild of the Aputbecariea in HI 7 as Delia 
di Hieolo Delli.— a. Ftor. 1816-S, in Bohn. He workt in terra cotta, then painted 
scenes from atoriea, on coffere, elbow- chajra, coucbDa and other furniture ; then 
painted in fresco ; went to Suain, wIictb ha eanid much money and honour, and 
waa knighted ; came back to Florence for a. while, and then settled in Spain. 

Stefano's data is 1301-1360, according to Vasari, or 1260 I-138B I,— FasaH, i. 133- 
139. " Tha Florentine painter and disciple of Giotto, Ste&uo, was an artist of auch 
Bxcelienee, that he not only surpaflsed all those who had preceded him in the art, 
but left even his master Giotto hiroselr, far behind." p. 133, — From the pseellence of 
hia fora-ahDrtening (bad tho' it was) he was called by his brother artists, " the ape 
of nature," p. 135. The note says :^ 

Criatofano Landino, in the "Apology" prece 
says 1^" Stefano is called the ' Ape of Nature ' b; 
eipresa whatever he designs to represent." 

The portrait of Margheritone of Artzzo was in the Duomo Vecchio, outside the 
city of Areizo, "in a pietore of the Adoration of the Magi, by Spinollo, and was 
copied bymyaelf before the chnrch waa destroyed" [in ISfil, tlurteen years before 
Vssati'a death],— 16. i. 93. " Margaritona, Painter, Sculptor, and Architect of 
Areszo [1236-1313]," and his works, are described in the Englisht Fasari, L 88-93. 

* Bartolonieo Schidone was bom at Modtina in 15SD, was said to be a pupil of tho 
Caracci, but aftenvards workt succeusrully in the manner of Concggio. Burekhardt 
suggests that he painled the portrait ol Leonardo da Vinci in the Pitti Galleiy at 
FiorBDce, which is sometimes consideiiJ an origi[i;il. ' llu tuvtoV \vaa^\'i.\s^ ^JS(l^l^t, 
and died 1616.' — Cooper. 
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HQRK NOTia ON BBOWMSOS FOEKS. ^H 

l!0lK It'uni ilore, Tii. S7- ' We and £ux.' Sice ia BaUriix ablreTisled, and ia it 

lix/bil)!, I. 171. 'C«lv»nb.' Br. U far from Bore tluit this is the riglit 
name : U wm Iha one he lieard applied in Sorrento to the great moantain opposite ; 
but the nuDta are grenlly changed in the dialect there— for instance, Amalfi to 
£amaT/—»» tlwy prononnce it, 

Hume the Spirilittliat vaa the origiunl of liim. 

k .AntM, L G. ' babj-fnce with violets in the hair.' This bust was an imaginsr; one. 

FifiM. t 52, p. B7-8 ; § 57-8, p. 63. Eidolhei ■ the aooonnl of her ia in the Odyaney, 
Book 4, veraea SBi uid following. She ia the goddesa-dsughter of the Old Man 
of the Sea, Proteus ; nod befriended Meuelaos, when wind-bonnd on the desert-iale 
of Pharoa, by inetructing him how to circnmveut and obtain knowledge from her 
Either when lie came to number hia seaJa and reat hinuelf at nooa-dny. 



Fijim, § 67, p. 80-1. The words in quotnlion commas " ", nud the bud gra 
"lay" for "lie," »re from Ejmin'a Childe Barold, Canto IV, st. elm : coi 

I "the cUildisheat childe," Fijim,^. SO. And as "the Dark Bine Sea" and 
pray, brsy " of the Bpilo^e Id Paechiarolto, at. 20. p. 236, no daufat refer 
129, 130 of Childe Barold, I copy them here, to fill up this page.— F. 
Koll on, thon deeji and dark blue Ooenn — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain : 
Man marks the earth with min— hia control 
Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks arc all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of inan's ravage, save his own. 
Whan, for a moment, likfi a drop of min, 
He sinks into thy depths with bnbbling grnan, 
Without a grave, DnkiieU'd, uncoffiu'd, and unknown. 
Hia steps art not upon thy paths, — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise. 



X" 



. ^ . g him from thy bosom to the skies, 
Jiid xend'at hint, Aivering in thy pla^ifal spray, 

Atid howling, to kia Oods, where haply lies 
Hia petty hope in some near port or bay, 
■ ' lashBathim 



And das 



m again to earth : — Ikert lel him lag. 



A'«i Sro.tts (181), This is from 'The Story of old Tod,' in Bunyaa's ii/e osiiDeatt 
qfAfr. Badaia-n., p. 3i {Paisley, 1866). Browning has invenled the conversion by 
reading Bunyan, and other details. — E. Hadford. 

A-ffli Bratbi (161) and /cdn leanaviick (159) were both written at the Splt;gBn 





INTROCUCTORT ADDRESS TO THE BROWNING 
SOCIETY. 

»BT THE REV. J. KIREMAN, ICA,, qOBBH'a COLL., CAUeBIDOH. 
Fi-idai/, Oetober 28, 1881, at Univertity College, London, 

Amonq the honours and penalties to which the higher 
is doomed inny be reckoned reverential students, euthusiaatic advocateBfT 
purblind detractors ; then reviews and volumes of criticism ; lastly, a 
Soiviety for tile special study of a man's works. To all this has Mr. 
Browning now come. We do ourselves the honour of meeting to-night 
to inaugiirate the Brmoning Society. The words have been already 
printed, " It exists." And I call to mind some words of the other great \ 
Poet of our Golden Age, singing of Nature and considering everywhere 1 
her secret meaning in her deeds, and 

" Finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear." 
What might some infant have been ! What might it not have I 
Of the infants cast up on the shore of the living, Blake says, 

"Sorao are tioni to awpet delight : 
Some are born ia endleaa oigtit.'' 
The possibility of a ehild 

"Whose exterior aemblance dolh belie its soul's intmenait;," 
as Wordsworth says, might have developed into a erilic to save poets ' 
from a short mortality of fame, or a curse to deluge mountain-tops ii 
region of mind with merciless floods of words, Tlius this Si>r.ietij, while 
hitherto in mio, has already undergone ridicule and the killing frost of 
indifference, ff^evettheless it makes an attempt to be; and possibly 
may develop into a worthy successor of the Lyneisi of the siiteenth 
century. When its requiem shall be sung, after a long or short life, 
that life will have been one of noblo intentions and efforts, at least ii 
full harmony with the merits and reqniroments of the ease, and suited, . 
to the cnstoiiH of the age in which we eclectic ones live both to lea 
and teach. Let us unanimously resolve that it shall not exiat ii 
but shall deserve both guincit^ and gratitude for the twQftfi.ta \^ *>» 
nRowNiNO, 3. 



PITS IT. MR. KIRKKIN. BROVRtNO BK&REST TO EHAKESPBARE. ^^^H 
d!H|MMiae. Although we cannot ani would Dot shoulder Browning n^p 
into a foctiUous populiirity lUat would be sure to become sstinct like 
nr^works, we may be instrumental in orgauizing, developing, and culti- 
vutJDg, the recognilioD, whiuh is the firdt element in our raisoa iFSlre, 
t lli.it Browning ia undoubtedly the profoundest intellect, with vrideat 
- / mngo of aynipatbies, and with universal knowledge ot men and things, 
lliat bus arisen as a potit since Shabesjieare. Id knowledge of mnny 
tilings hi) ia necessarily superior to •Shakespeare, as being the ali-ieceptive 
child of the century of science and travel. In carefulness of con< 
struction, and especially in tbu genius of constructing drama, he claims 
not comparison with tihakespeaie. But. his truly Shakespearian genius 

» pre-eminently shines in his power to throw bis whole intellect and 
■ympatiiies into the most diverse individualities ; to think and feel as 
ione of tliem would, although undoubtedly glorified by Browning's 
gunins within. Goethe's canou is, " The Poet should seize the particular, 
■I anil heshould, if there be anything sound, thus leprc^^ent the universal." 
In this Browning is infallible : but he is, as Shakespeare often is, per- 
ceptible through the viaor of bis assumed individuality. Notice the great 
nuuiber of persons, the wide range of characters and specialities, through 
which he speaks. Browning rightly and proudly enough scorns the 
interpretation of being made to speaJc his own bouI when he ntters the 
soul of another. " With this sOmO key Shakespeare unlocked his heart. 
Did Shakespeare 1 If so, the less Shakespeare he." i^PcuxhiaroUo vo\\ima, 
p. 63.) The fullest poem in which his chief characteristics of throwing 
himself into the individuality of another, of unfolding the history of a 
human soul, and of making the human subjective modes called time and 
eternity inseparable, so that the struggling and emotions and efforts or 
desii'es of a life, or a day, or a thought, for any mind, prove it like "a 
pin-point rock " founded in earth but pointing heavenwards, is SorrfeHij, 
In lesser degrees of detailed unfolding, most of his poems are acts or 
scenes in some "soul's development." I said, his profound acjuaint- 
ance with men and things was Shakespearian. I should have emphatic- 
allj' Bairl, with men, women, and things. Browning's women are as 
wonderful a class almost as Shakespeare's. He understands women 
with perfecter intuition and leas uniform rose-colour than Richter, of 
M'hom Browning often reminds ua. Anthony can no more say of cuiy 
^_ woman, ■• sbo ia cunning past !«o»'« thought" (,A- & (■'■ '-2.) 
^^■'j do not attempt to attract the notice of the Jiumenides by specially 
^^" referring to Browning's women now. 

1 Browning is our nearest to Shakespeare. Comparisons may flit and 

jiasB : hilt VB take him on hia indisputable merits, not blindly, but 
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proudly and gratefully. Some one told Goethe that the Germans di»-l 
■ puted whether he or his contemporary Schiller were the greater poet. 
Hia worthy reply was, "They ought to be very thankful that they have 
two such fellows to dispute about." But let me add what Do Quineey 
says on reflembling Shakeapeare, when he pays that tribute to Richter ; 
" If a man could reach Ven\i3 or Mercury, we should not say he has 
advanced to a great distance from the earlh ; we should say Lo is very 
near to the Sua. So also, if in anything a man approaehee Shakespeare, 
or doea but remind us of him, al! other honnura are swallowed up in 
that : a relation of inferiority to him is a more enviable distinction 
than all degrees of superiority to others ; the rear of his splendours a . 
mora eminent post than the supreme station in the van of all others."^ 
(De Quincey, ' On Richter.' Vol. xiii. Hi), 120.) 

We Lave to consider to-night both Browning and the Bromm 
Saeietij na correlative, hut not as coincident. For the keynote 1 
been given to me of " Characteristics of Browning's Poetry and Philo^ 
aophy." But this is too ambitious. We cannot scamper over thewhol 
field of Browning's works, with the rapidity of him who brought the 
good news from Ghent to Ais. It is only au open question for i 
us, as yet, how far these eJiarac/erinlics conceal or reveal the Poetry a 
Philosophy : as bees, when they are too niuneroua, swarm all over t 
hive, while the regular work of honey-making ja in abeyance, 
wished more modestly to have taken for title, " Browning made ensi/, • 
I am still somewhat fondly of opinion that that title would have been ' 
suitable. A friend said to me, " If yon could manage that, you would 
have a tremendous following. A man ought to he bom with a faculty 
for understanding Browning : so, if bo is not, yon must try to create it." 
Another said that title would be undignified. But it raises the question, 
on which I hope there will be some discussion, whether we are more to 
address ourselves to the select circle of ourselves who do already love 
and value Browning far beyond the measure of conventional ncknowledg- 
meut, and desire to help each other to study him more and know him 
better ; or whether we are not rather to appeal to the far larger circle of 
those who may wisely be attracted to discover and appreciate him for 
themselves, I venture to suggest that, tor various reasons the latter 
attempt will secure a measure of the former, rather than vice versd. For 
the two chief notorious facte that we can never lose sight of, are : 1st, 
the intense devotedness, the intellectual reverence, and profound per- 
sonal indebtednose, of Browning's admirers; and 2nd, the vast preva- 
lence of indifference, dislike or depreciation, which prevents him from 
being the popular teacher be deserves to be to this generation, and 
might be with infinite advantage. I haidlj kYVQ^w a ^fe».\Kv v^ffo. «»Ss, 
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hittorer disappointment caused by facts in the liistory of literature, than 
thiit given by the acknowledgment rejjiBtered in that Bad and abhorred 

\ lino, which Milton's archangahc haoghtineas would have made him 

1 acorn to write : 

" Toil, BritUb public, you who love mo not" 
liet us, with Uncle Toby's recoriling angel, let fall a tear on that re- 
peated line, as we have written it Jon-n, and blot it out for ever. The 
regret over this, which is however by no means so fully the fact as he 
may have been led to feel from isolated symptoms, is akin to that one 
feels over Bacon and Jeremy Taylor ignoring the existence of their 
greal^r contemporary and superior, Shakespeare. Yet, our special busi- 
ness ia with reference to this love and indifference, to help the light to 
conquer more of the darkness, and the love to overcome the indiOerence. 
If the unanswerable plea for the indifference to Browning be his extreme 
obscurity, " dark with excess of light," and painfully rapid Hucoeasion 
of thoughts, and general difficulty in following thro' the involved tangle 
of endless sentences, subtlety of perpetual suggest ivenoss, which can 
only be overcome and turned into pleasure by very intellectual and 
persevering readers ; this is a legitimate object for our Society to deal 
with. And we may, with respect to it, gather hope to-night from 
the pleasing paradox (if you will notice the list of Members, and 
especially the four caryatides which support the entablature of this 
Society), of the great proportion of clergymen and ladies ! About 
2 to 1 on the whole. Tlie poet has no need to be ashamed of his 
clients ; nor they of themselves, in the intellectual ranks likely to 
influence lower mortals. Stili, in the face of this, no one can fairly 
reiterate the pretty old class slander that we (of those two species) 
are emphatically those in whom emotion dominates over intellect and 
judgment. Speaking for myself, probably also herein for my peers, 
this suggests one of the most practical hints we have to offer ; that our 
elective aiHnitiea are determined by a man's hat works ; and are not 
dissolved by those which are less worthy of his greatest self. 

Wherefore, as the all-important subject of daesijiealion has already 
been mentioned by the Chairman, we must first divide Bromiing's teorhs 
into two great doMes. I don't think either of the two volumes of SdecHom 
has done this wisely. And I anticipate that probably my division may 
be repudiated by some present, or counted unworthy and trivial Never- 
theless, it is possible that the lapse of time may only strengthen this 
roughly reasonable classification. First, those works which ntay he 
mideriiood and enjoyed. Second, those which never will be: such 
as the involved narratives and subtle disquisitions, the store of head- 
acbea, and voiamm of cobwebs strung with innumerable pearls glitteiing 
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in a light beyond our ordinary poweia of vision. This division coire- ' 
spoads loosely with that between bis earlier and later works ; although 
by no means accurately or entirely, of coarse. With respect to such a 
rather daring distinction, I presume most humbly to suggest that blind 
adulation and indiscriminate commendation of all that our great teacher 
has writ, because he has writ it, is no rational allegiance to him on the 
pari; of such sincere disciples as we are ; and in proportion as it should 
threaten to prevail, must lower the standard of this Society. I believo 
it was Coleridge who said, " The affections are monarchical, hut tha 
intellect is democratic." Kor ought we to be embarrassed by the fact 
that Browning ia still alive. May he long live ; on into his aftermath, 
the 

" rare aftarbitUv of peeping blooms sprinkled its wealth among," 

similar to the glorious season of 40 or less years ago. We can. hardly 
help feeling that if Browning would take our advice, we should " make 
him all be ought to be." But at least we will study, while he laughs 
kindly on us. 

Now, I have claimed somewhat of the function of a foolometer t( 
night ; or, as Bacon said, to thiuk with the learned and speak with tha <l 
vulgar : and in that capacity may state one case that representa 
thousands. ' An intelligent man hears Browning praised. He finds 
Rp.d Cotlim Night-Cap Country, or Prince Hohenatiel-Schwangau or 
Pacchiarotto within roach. He aaya, " I read it once and could not make 
cap or queue of it. I thought I had read it too fust. I read it again, 
with no mure success, and thought I had read it too slowly. I read it a 
third time aloud, dropped pieces of my broken teeth on the carpet iu 
the process, and gave up Browning in despair." There is great reason- 
ableness in that. Hs began in the wrong class. So is a well-disposed 
convert lost. Ho had perhaps never heard of Rabbi Ben Ezra, or 
Clirlstmag Eve, or Saul. This case has been related, as you are aware, 
in some Periodical ; and we have frequently met with such cases 
ourselves. Moreover, it illustrates the fact of some one of the later 
volumes lying near, while probably the three volumes of earlier compo- 
sitions were returning unto dust on the book-ahelf. If the cruel 
difference between Christmas Eve and Easter Day, for instance, and 
Pacchiarotto or P. Hohenstiel-Schwangau, does prevail to any reasonable 
degree between the earlier and later works, therein is a mystery and a 
titanic grief on which least shall be said and most felt^ Some find 
compensation in the theory that Browning has insisted on enlarging our 
conception of what must be included under the designation of Poetry ; 
and that be has, with the indisputable right of genius acting by its awn 
instinctive laws^ created an expansion bojoni "tW aja^-^\RftL\a»aia"'» lA 
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bis predeveeaor», oa the Natural School did bejond the uechanieal' 
rrtrmolity of Pope. Then some new name is wanted. It U infinitely 
too Eurioiu to bti doggerel, in spite of all the wantonneas and fim of 
quaint rhyming and punning ; yet ao often apparently deficient in the 
i^nscientious elaborating and perfecting which he condescenda to afi^m 
in bia short prefaces. It won't come under any definition that I kai)W. 
Where we cannot understand we luuat wonder. I helieve that is the 
philosophical attitude of spirit in any such emergency. The ehatgo of 
obseuritij has been so admimbly met by Mr. Swinburne in the Browning 
digiesBion in his noble Introduction to George Cliapman's Poems, that 
there is no need to refute it further. But as to the cognate charge of 
ruggedneM, I am inclined, instead of blaming, to glory in Browning's 
writings as a protest of the grandest kind against t)ie popular demand 
that everything is to be smoolk and steefi now-a-daya. Sweetness and 
Bmoothness, the combination wbicli now threatens to emasculate both 
literary and religious productions, both writing, speech, and action, while 
still the Berpeuts are gliding under the gra^ and the roses where there 
ought to be some burr-tbistles too, is no equivalent to Swift's " sweetneaa 
and light." Even the polished poet-prophet Isaiah (c. ksje. 10) stoutly 
reaifited it. And Browning evidently shares this feeling with us ; as he 
has but too vigorously perhaps asserted in Pacc/tiarvtlo, and so felicit- 
ously abown in Dale and Dabitiir. It may be better in these oily daja 
of minds as well as rail way- trains advancing without friction, to be 
somewhat rugged with Browning, Isaiah, Carlyle, &c., than ever smooth 
with the more popular prophets of lies and delusions. 

At this date it requires a downright efloi't of the mind to realize that 
Paracehum was published 46 years ago, Sordello in 1840, Cltrisliuus Eve 
and Easier Day in 1850: and here we are now recommending them 
and the earliest atreams that flowed down to the level of our intelligence 
from the aunlit mountains of his. It waa, in a great measure, through 
omitting altogether Vol. iii of the Dramatic Worlca, and taking only 
the two volumes and Dramatis Persona, that we auccceded in Hanip- 
stead in a course of Lectures fifteen yeara ago, and quickened a good 
number to appreciate Browning, before he suddenly rose to more general 
recognition, as he has since that time. This must still be more or less the 
plan to be puraued. And plenty will remain to be done. But it ia one 
thing to give a lecture on some difScult work ; it is quite another thing 
to get Browning's best works known, loved, enjoyed, and quoted as 
household words of daily intellectual resource, like Tennyson. I would 
rather take my chance vrith Sorddlo than with Tlis Ring and Ike Book. 
We were, at any rate, among the " few who must like " the incidents in 
tiai developmont o£ a souh TaHng Sordetio as the severest part of 
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OBI liappy task, we felt that it Joea not share bo much of those featurOB 
which mark the poeiua publlaLed since 18C8, itt ivliiuh I Btand agliast 
and bewildered. Sorildlo is far more qmitaUa ; rhyme tenda to make 
the aentencea shorter ; and they never run out aa cahie to the length of 
A whole page or more, as in The Ring and the Book, I have not time 
to speak especially upon Sordelli, with its inntimerahle beauties, its 
luxHriant excessea, aa of vegetable and animal life in an American 
forest. It Gomprisoa a wider grasp, deeper fathoming, and higher 
scaling, in tlie development of a soul, than Paracelmis. But most of 
Browning's poema might have the sub-title of Incident or Incidents in 
tJia development of a aoul. The task laid upon our attention by fulnesa 
ftod rapidity of thought is peculiarly in Bordello a stimulating difficulty to 
be dealt with, and ends in satisfaction and enhanced degrees of pleasure. 
Buskin saya, in reference to The BUhop ordeniuj his lamb in S. Praxed'a 
Church, " The worst of it is that thia kind of concentrated writing needs 
80 much tolution before the readers can fairly get the good of it, that 
people's patience fails them, and they give up the tiling as insoluble : 
though truly it ought to be to the current of common thought like 
Soladin'a talisman, dipped in clear water, not soluble altogether, but 
making the element medicinal." {' M. P.' voL iv. 379.) All that Euakiu 
hftS Baid on Brownijig ought to be quoted in full, There are, however, 
other features besides eunceiilrcdton in Browning's later works about 
which time would not allow me to speak otherwise than inadequately 
now. Some one will have the delight of exhibiting his great gift of 
humour, which is one that allies him so truly with Shakespeare ; and 
which, inextricably interwoven with seriousness, Carlyle, in reference lo 
Richter, describes aa the last finish and perfection of the human faculties. 
Often Browning reminds us of Eichter also in his sudden and surprising 
illustrations. Let future speakers take a text for vindication of those 
twenty years of personal rule that were the ruin of France ; or extract 
the "pleasure" that is supposed to be an ingredient in reading poetry, 
the gentleness and the sweetness, from Pacchiarolto : while some of us, 
who cannot bear that Jupiter should frown so, or Apollo gather such 
black clouds around his glory, ^9 

" For fear creep into acom-oupa aad hide us there," ^^ 

lest there should be a ray or a shadow of allusion to such mindsll 
as our own. Not only the later poems, however, but perhaps every 
poem of Browning's " must be read three times to be understood." You 
mimt always " image the whole, then execute the parts." Coleridge saya 
he read the ' Pilgrim's Progress ' three times, first as a theologian, 
secondly with devotional feeling thirilly as a poet, (' Table Tali,' p. 89.) 
Whether tlirice or more, there is an. order uv ■yi\i\tV^'B<»-wTOa% -ai^v'fc^.^» 
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read b^ one vha has to be charmed into appreciating him. The first 
Hign of that ordur is the separatiun already insisted on, between thuse 
puema and extracts wliich may be read with pleasure and infiaite 
advantage, and those which I fttar no power nor a scoK of Browning 
Societiea will ever make jiupular, or acceptable with ordinary uiinda 
backed by only ordinary laiauie in these rapid days, and an average 
degree of perseverance. A/beil there is, even in our day, a higher merit 
than popularity : although you cannot get more than one in a thousand 
to own ae muuh. 

It may sound foolish to put poems in rank like modern sym- 
metrical bouquets of flowers or buds : but it is an old philosophy, 
Htill essential, to ailvance from the eaay to the difficult, if poetry is 
to be a serious and elevating enjoyment for the head and the heart. 
We may even applaud the judgment of that selection whiuh takes 
From OheiU to Aix, and the Pied Pij^r as suitable for Penny Readings. 
And I may add. Dale and Dabilur is an admirable little gem for 
children to learn by heart, and many children I am concerned with 
know it well. But for adulta, beijin with Rabbi Ben Ezra, one of the 
very noblest modem religious moral poems, swallowing up in light 
that miserable ahadow of the faithless coldness of the times cast in the 
doubt, " Is life worth living ) " If a man does not value that, let 
him alone : he ia no better than one of the dolls Jean Paul made for his 
children with a Sultana raisin put in for a soul. Why has not our 
glorious poet given us more like that 1 Minerva leaps from the brain 
with all the varieties of Proteus, as we pass to quite other poems. 
They say, in our less classical times, poets have poems bom, as ladies 
have beautiful children ; and for inscrutable reafiona the last may not be 
as beautiful as the last-but-one. RahM Ben Ezra and Prospice are 
03 two guiding angels of subdued cfTuIgence which conduct a man to 
ChUde Roland. This is such an absolutely unique effort of goniua, 
constructed every line and word even with such happy art, that I 
won't speak about it now, as I am under the responsibility of giving it 
a separate treatment as my favourite poem. Then Abt Vogler, for a 
person having any music in his soul. And Caliban, the identical 
Caliban of Sliakespeare, the hairy ancestor of all theologians and philoso- 
phers, with his keen eyes, perched on a rock's edge, of Sir Noel Paton; 
the Caliban in his speculating spirit into which Browning has thrown 
himself OS completely as into Protus or Johannes Agricola, without a 
single flash of thought incongruous to that undeveloped piece of 
humanity, who gives us a treasury of the natural history in the island, 
and of unconscious felicities as piercing as his own eyes, as well as of 
that natural pbilosophj beyond whicb. wo OMtaelvia could never have 
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Eer)^, if Buch a guiding star liad never risen on ns as Tennyson's, that 
" NoUimg is whioh erre from Ibw ; " 
Dor S. John's sunhght that " God is love." Ko preacher ever gave 
a grander sermon on a Scripture text than that is on Paalm 1. 31, 
Following so reluctantly this idea of succefssive arrangement, or evc^fl 
taking intelligihility as the great merit, yet if it be ^| 

" Weakness to be wroth with weakness," ^| 

take Christmas Eve, which ie intelligible enough; and if enjoyed on 
Saturday, Dec. 2i, by the time Lent-lilies are out the weaker brethren 
nught venture into Banter Day, which is more ahstruae. Any one can 
understand Saul, and the Arabian Physieian, the Boi/ and the Amjel, and 
ffoly Orosg Day : afid then Paracelmie, which is not at all difficult to 
any one who can at all harmonize with Browning's morvelloualy versatile 
genius in his striking selection of subjects, and can become accustomed 
to hia glorious plenitude of thought with leaser degrees of his ahstruse- 
neas. This is low ground indeed to take ; but we must not forget that 
the prejudice to he overcome is against the extreme diffictdty of following 
him without headaches, and with a chance of real enjoyment. Suppose 
we offered ourselves as guides to Switzerland, with similarly graduated 
guarantees that enjoyment may be had iiom flowers, forests, and valleys, 
as well aa inteUeotual elevation from aublime mouataina and wondrous 
glaciers 1 These poems named above ought to convince any one (out of 
Colney Hatch) that ho is sitting at the feet of a wonderlol poet, who 
will richly repay all further efforts bestowed on a fuller acquaintance. 
And we who have patiently to labour in teaching and raisiuy othei-s, 
and cannot expect them at once to follow us in all our intellectual 
soaring with e^les' wiiiga {or fcarus-wiugs) must forhearingly sympathize 
with those limited abilities and pardonahle aversions, that can never 
appreciate (and more than a small minority of readers never wUl) such 
poema as P. Hukenstitil-Schwangau and PacchiaroHo, or even T)ie Rhig 
and the Book, or Sordello. The thing to maintain is that such incom- 
parable poetry aa ia steadily gaining its deserved popularity, or mil 
through the impetus of this Society, is not more widely different from 
the other class, is not leas in amount comparatively, or lower in 
comparative excellence of artistic finish, than Wordsworth's ' Ode on 
Immortality' is compared with hia wearisome drivelling pedlars, or the 
valued and unvalued jwrtions of many another poet's writings. 

I will now conform to my title by drawing attention to throe of the 
greatest cliaracleridicx of Browning's poetry and philosophy, which have 
hitherto received either utterly inadequate recogaition or none at all. 
First, Music : second. Art : third, Christianity. 

1. Take Mueic First. He is aborrlmVlBW\&a,wil^'l^i^^J^*'A\sM»^5s«si^ 
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I the hiatoiy, the laws, anil the compositiotis, of music No o4^^^| 
has ever vcatared to occupy such a posiUon. ^^H 

'• His nugic iDi;f Dot cojiiod Ira : ^^^| 

For in tluit circle Done durat walk but be." ^^| 

The spiritual tronBcendentalijm of music, tlie iuscrutable relation be- 
tvaen the seen and tlie BternnI, of which uiiisic alone milocks the gatua by 
iuarticulato c.iprBssion, has never had an articulate utterance from a poet 
before Abt Vo^r. This is of a higher order of composition, quite 
nobler, than the merely fretful rebelJiua against the earthly coadition 
imposed here bolow upon heavenly things, seen in Master Hwjueg. In 
that and other places, I am not sure that persona of musical atlalnmenf, 
as diatinguiahed from musical toid and gi/mjftllii/, do not rather Gnd a 
professional gratilication at the technicalities, as 

► " those lesser thirds so plaintiTO, ^^H 

sixths dinintsheil, sigh on sigh . . . ^^^| 

those commiserating sevenths . . ." ^^^H 

(_A Ibeaita »f Qatuppi't.^ ^^H 

as CDriositias, and phenomena of music being reduceil to words at all ; as 
again the (vwe parts of a fugue, 

"Wliat with affirmie^, deoying, 
^_ Holding, rispoatiog, subjoiolDg, . . ^^_ 

^^^_ 80 your fugue broadens ami thickena ^^| 

nd. 

wft 



Or the peculiarities of composeKi, &c., tlian get conducted to ' 
within the law." But in Aht Viiijlei; the understanding is spell-bound, 
and carried on the wiug^ of the emotions, as Ganymede in the soft 
down of the eagle, into the world of spirit. Compare what any ons . 
else hoa written on music. Cowpor's 

" With easy force it opens all tha calls whoro memory ale[it," 
Words worth's fiddling 

" in the street that from Oxford has borrowed its name." 
Dryden's Odes, so overpraised ; even the Poet Laureate's 

" little sharps mid trebles. " 
The beautiful utterances of Eiuhter alone approach to the value of 
Browning's on music. Well does he deserve remembrance for the 
remark, that " Musiu is the only language incapable of expressing any- 
thing impure," and for many others. They all, comparatively, spealc 
from ouUliie; Browning sp&iks/;-oj« iTmde, as if an angel came to give 
all the hints we could receive, 

"of that imperial palace whence we came." 
Me speaks of music as Dante doea o£ Heaien, Hell, and Pulsatory, 
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because he has been there. Even the mUBical Milton, whoso basf. 
lino is, 

" In linked sweetoees long drawn out," ^L'AUej/re.^ 

whose best special treattuent of music is in the occasional Poem, 'At 
solemn wiiwic,' has given ns nothing' of the nature of Abl Vogler. 1 
should be perfectly loarnt by heart ; and it wiU be ever whispering 
analogies to the soul in daily life. Because, of coui'ae, the mystery of 
life and the mystery of music make one of tlie most fundamental tran- 
scendental harmonies breathed into our being. We may even corcekto 
Shakespeare here. For tlio 5t]i Act of ' M. of Venice,' which comes 
nearest, gives ns biintly the mighty aecrat, which ia so matveUously 
organised in AM Voijhii: This requires a treatment by itself, and a 
Bympathetic notice of all tlio " cnriosa felicitas," tlie many revelations 
subordinate to the one keynote, " It is all triumphant art, hut art in 
obedience to laws." Ths Ihretic's Tragedy has been but alightiugly- 
noticed, and for ' the demoniac malignity of persecution ' generally coi^-' 
demnedj less noticed in its ecclesiastical asjioct, or its solemn moral retri- 
bution, in such Btran),'e surprise reasserting; its forgotten omnipotence in 
the dead atagaatiou of corrupt ages : for its musical value quite unnoticed. 
It deserves a Handel to compose fit music for it, as a most solemn 
oratorio. Yet one Reoteui placidly notices this, among the poems which 
Eoake the reader shudder, by the physical or moral horrors they set befoi*' 
him, as " culminating in the burning alive of a man before a alow fire," 
We might observe his equal sympathy with Heplizibah tuue in the 
little chapel, and the organ in S. Petei^'s at Kome swallowing up the 
sense of time : 

, " Earth breaks up, time drops away ; 

lu tloive heaven with its new day 
Of eudloes life." (C. E. 10.) 
A curious -instance of his adopting classical mythology long seemed to 
me a case of imagination at the expense of accuracy, until I liit upon 
the explanation : 

" Like Borae huge throbbing-slonp, that poised a-joiut 

Sounds Co aSect on its Imiialtic bed, 

Must sue in just one accent," &.a., 10 linn. S(rrdeilo, ii. 450-4GO. 

I suppose the allusion is to the stone upon which Apollo laid his lyre 
-while he was at work rebuilding Megara ; and which was henceforth 
capable of giving only a souud similar to that of the lyre, JJhland has a 
sonnet on the legend. While speaking of Browning's most musical genius 
il sounds very paradoxical, when it is perpetually dinned into our ears 
that he is not a master of rhi/l/nn. One discriiuiiiating Keview (' B. ( 
Nov, '47) says " he is neither a deep thinker nor a musical writer. I 
is certaialy not a bom singer : he wants the melody a.a>l. tW ^twi^ 
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irhich Terse shoold be made. At the same tirao be occasionally pours 
fbrtb a Btiain of real melody. Ho is rather a thinker than a singer. . ." 
Tet Bee the generosity of a roTiewer who believes but feebly in the 
axistence of either Bells or Pomegraitaieg, condnding his estimate of all 
Browning's poetry by quoting thk wbolb op ffme Ihey broaijht the rfvii 
newt from Ohent to Aix. I ventnre the opposite opinion, that howe^L'r 
reckless or dehant be may be in the elaboration of form, he ha;a a far 
wider and more commanding versatility of rhythm than Tennyson. The 
rhythm of Ghent to Aix has admirably caught the rapidity of galloping 
for very life. A» I rule has just the wavy motion of a creature's 
hack. Buggedneaa is sometimes as essential to the subject as sniooth- 
ness at other times. I may allude to the gentle flowing of 
** Thus the Mayoe glidelh. Where my love abidetli ; " 
at which soothing undertones Paracelsus' darkness parses ^_ 

" Like some dark Boake that force may nol expel, ^^H 

Whiuh glidolh out to musiu gweet aud low." ^^| 

The subdued tone of calm, so esquisitely pathetic, of that plaint, ^^| 
" I heat a voice, perchance I heard, 
IiOD){ ago but all loo low. . ." iParaceUm, p. 41.) 
^Wtd the sweet melaacholy deliberateness of the song there, where you 
it ohty the four beats of each line in order to read it properly, as 
[ when there are only four words, or even three, in a line. 
" Lost, I loat I yet | come { . . . 
" Re- I proock | to | thea | " 
This time-teat also applies to the beautiful legend of Ute Boy and ilis 
Amjd. Or compare the tliree couplets descriptive of Hell, Puigatory, 
I aud Heaven, so happily distinct : ^_ 

I " Dante, pacer of the shore ^^H 

I Where glutted hell disgnrgeth filthiest gloom, 

r tTnbitten by its whirring Bulphur-Bpume ; 

Or whence the grieved and ol>scurc waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope ; 
Plucker of amaranths grown beneath Gotl's eye . 
In gracious twilights where Uia chosen He." ; 
The eortige of the Grammar tan' eFutteral steps to the tune of that noble 
rei^uiem of a Scaliger or some Prince of bookworms, as much as the 
iambic lightness of the Pied Piper with its variations suits its own sub- 
ject. Compare the two parts of Holy-Cross Day; with the humour, the 
scorn of the lirat, and the placid dignity of a sublime faith in Ben Ezra's 
Song of Death. This poem, on other grounds, has been most blindly 
depreciated. . It is a capital test-poem of a gift which little minds emi- 
nently lack, but which is very characteristic of genius (and its brother 
ma{hieg/<), (he ability for sudden transiiions. Some peraons have no cou- 
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ception of the natural ability to laugh one momeiit, and to be perfectly 
Holemn and leFerentiol tho next ; nor can they discern («. g. ' C. Rev, 
Feb. '67) tho artistic power of the contrast given by 
" the fuatering Equalorof tlis Ghetto " 
as background for the ifidestructible trust in the ancient writings of the 
Hebrew prophets. They shrink less from the facts than from the tragical 
record of them. Browning may well retort in the language of Dryden 
(Preface to Fables) : " Prior laxit is justiliration sufficient in the civil 
law " ; or better still in Milton's paraphrase of Sophooles : 
" 'Tia you tbnt say it, not I. You do fbe deeds, 
Aod your ungodly deeds find me the words." Electra, B24-5. 
We may add to this branch of the subject such secondary marks of 
rhythmical structure as (/me-heats, with noble indifference, or freedom 
of a bird's wings in the air, as to ayllahlts in the ordinary five-feet lines, 
Even the rhyme he has imposed on himself so unaccountably in the 
long epic of Sorddio is no fettering whatever. He simply revels in his 
inexhaustible wealth of rhyming, one, two, or three-syllable rhymea. 
Nevertheless we cannot help feeling a greater steadiness and measure 
in the earlier compositions. Compare Paracelsus with any of the 
more recent narmtives wherein lines are the mere warp for the terribly 
subtle woof of metaphysical analysis. Care rather marks the first 
peiiod, and recklessness the second. But for a poet who epnins the 
thought of the number of syllables in a line, I presume to take exception 
{satvd revreniiii) to the irksome mannerism of i' and o' for in and qf. 
I counted, Cofeiso-liko, or Punilvall-lika, the number of i' and o' cases 
in The Sing and the Book, and other poems, but have mislaid my bag 
of winnowed chaff. Why should we be ashamed of English pTOposi- 
tions, more than of the eJicUtic Se which ends a line the Scaiigers might 
object to even over their coffins 1 The breathless rapidity of the thought 
for which little words shaken out of a pepper-box are rather 
is no doubt the cause. 

" Wiirds have to come ; and somohow words deflect 
As the beet csnoon ever rifled do." S.-Schrc. p. H7. 
But all woiila were perhaps rather a nuisance to Browning's angelic 
velocity of thought, 

" Until . . Language the makeshift grew 
Into the bravest of expedients tj30." SnrileUn. ii. 179, 
Another peculiarity on which my fastidiousness stumbles, so that I 
hardly pick up myself in tivie for the sentence, the sense, or the lin 
the most strange and immoderate use of the — dash — . It is sometimes 
equal to a parenthesis ; to a stop ; sometimes to apposition ; sometimes 
silently suggestive that more might be said ; eometimea I cannot 
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its valiw. I (in not know its proper nftme, or recognised Yalue, im/ 
Englisli GrBtnmar ; in Browning it is but dual amidat gold. However, 
tl adronta ono scoreii of tiiDM dail;, in the outi'ageoua, senseless pro- 
fusion of employuicut, iu l<ook», in tbe doily press, in notice bills, 
before n name, after a coniplute aeutenco, anywhere, everywhere; a plague 
that has worried me in correcting print till I Iiave made a pact that it 
shall not be nsud for me : fretting one aometimes, 

I" Ah its mules do, the midge and the nil, — 
Through niiDUtODcsa to wtt. The gravamen's in Ihal I " Initaiu Tgrannui. 
2. Art. It is an omiasion hitherto that no art-critic has given us a lit 
notice of, or more tlian sb'ght allusions to. Browning's poetry on Art, 
Browning's Italian sool in his " myriad-minded " genius could not but 
throw itself much into Art. And bis Art-poems are as great contribu- 
iions to our understanding of the moral principles, and the religious 
'principles, of Art, as Kuskiu'a poetical prose is. His business is, as Fra 
Ijppo saya, '■ to paint the souls' of men," Painting, Music, Verse, are 
Irat three cognate languages, of which the lust n)ay even be sometimes 
tnost inadequate to its high object. Art covers the three. 
" Poet and painter are proud in the artiat list onrolled." 
In tbe sketch of the Florentine monk not only do we have most power- 
fully conceived the religious obligations of art, and the desperate attempt 
at compromise between the highest efTorta of genius and the irregularities 
of the lower nature, as if the one could pay oS arrears with God for the 
other, or as if every artist were a double personality, doomed to the 
Mezentian punisliiiient that 8. Paul takes as the type of the two laws 
sttiving within : but also, because of these features, one great inward 
contradiction of spirit traces so sad an account of all that highly over- 
strung humanity which includes so many bright names ; suns darkened 
with snnspota on their discs ; Bacon, Turner, Byron, Handel ; painters, 
musicians, poets, philosophers. I mention this, because the essential 
Browning in the art-poems is not only, nor so muf'li, the art-critic, but 
the exponent of the rcligioiui unpect of art, the conscience in discord or 
harmony, of the relation to God in his art as well as in his life, in 
Rafael, Giotto, Andrea del Rarto, and in the Florentine painters all, as 
truly as in Paraeelsiis. As to judging of pictures, " Poets, and men of 
strong feeling in general, are apt to bo among the very worst judges 
of painting. Tlie slightest hint is enough for them. . . Thus Words- 
worth writes many soniiut.i to Sir G. Deauniont arid Haydon, none to 
Sir Joshua or to Turner." (Raskin. * M. P.' iii. 138-9.) BufBrowniug 
is unerring in every sentence he writes of tlie Middle Ages ; always vital, 
right, and profound : so that in the matter of art, there is hardly a prin- 
eiple connocted with the medioival tempec that he has not struck upon, 
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in those seemingly canJess und too rugged Hues of hia. (Quota lion from. 
5. Praxed's Churdi.) I know no other piece of modern T-jigliah, proM 
or poetrj, in which there is bo mnch told, as in these lines, of tlu. 
Benaiasanoe Bpirit, — its worldlinesa, inconsistency, pride, hypocrisy, 
ignorance of itself, love of art, ot luxury, and of good Latin. It ia nearly 
all that I Baid of the central Eenaissanco in thirty pages of the ' Stones 
of Venice ' put into aa many lines. Browning's being also the ante- 
cedent work." ('M. P.' iii. 377-379.) This suhject, which is too technical 
to be nioro than just touched now, is however of vital iinportancd, as 
lying at the root of our whole estimate of Browning, When we con- 
eider that he ia over making incandescent, visihle, and illuminating, as 
by powerful electric current, the dark line of camckvce running throagh 
all the workings of genius, and asserting painting, music, and poetry to 
be but three allied forms of one Bpirit, the Art of Expression oi 
Intimation from soul to soul : 

(" Art was gi ven for that : 
Ood iiuoa us to help each oliipr so. 
Lending our niinilB out." ^'ra Lijipi.) 

how far are wo authorized in applying the moral philosophor's test (ohit I 
own art ? Are wo to consider all his poems finished works of art, eaoh-J 
ill proportion to its ideal ? Certainly not by the test of sJitnothiiess, or J 
finUh as many would call it. For there is an urt-canoii in that capilalSI 

^^'*^' '■ Grand roitsh old MftrHo Lullier 
■ llloomed fablcB, flowcrB on furise; 

^^m Tlie better Ibc uncout.her : 

^H Do rOBCS stick like Liurra ? " 

'C The popms already named, Ben Ezra, Abt Voghr, Chihfe Rvhmdji 
ParardsHs, Caliban, Holi/ Gross Day, T)ie Ilerdic'n Tragedy, no onda 
conld deny to be carefully- wrought works of art. There is further quite J 
a revelation, especially for the " pickers up of learning's crumbs," 
numerous aUeruthm, which must needs suggest carefulness of recon- 
sideration, and elaburation, in some poems ; in the niceness which could 
change lepidoptera to coleoptera in Easier Day, 6 ; and especially in 
that industrious collection of changes made hy the devotedness of Mr. 
Fumivall and others from Sordello. But if, on this theory, which he- 1 
himself has gauged in the Dedication of Sordello, we are to consider all 1 
the laler works equally works of art, each according to its kind, free o 
niere defiance of stupi<l criticism, free of entanglement in the webs q 
his own extraordinary facilities : then, it may bo, we have even yet! 
much to leam, as I have already hinted, about the elasticity, compra 
hensivenuss, powible dovelopmunt and even generosity, tu be allowed t 
the word Povtrij, adorning as it does the brows of goda sni mftQ,Usi 
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heads of chirping cicale and tiianjr drowsy insects eecular and religious. 
T wouitt presume to deprec&te as untrue rELtbet than nngenerous 'Mi, 
W. Bagehol'a comparisons of grot<wjne with pure art and ornate. 
Hnlg Crotg D'jy ia chosen, with Cnlihriit, to illuetrate "not the sucw-sg 
of grotesque art bnt the nature of it." Under which of the three 
epithets are ve to range criticiirm which concludes an estimate of 
Browning with three-fourths of the Pied Piper as " the best and most 
satiafactory instance " 1 Caliban is selected, to he called " not a normal 
type hut an abnormal Bpcdmeu." I wish this were true. Why, 
Shakespeare's Caliban ts a higher type of humanity, as possible to rise, 
than Trinculo who has sunk into low habits as vile as the bog. I 
fear there are whole tribes of Calibans, not only in still-vest Bermoothes. 
y There is a Caliban in each of us. Browning could not have painted 
that pictnie without the touch of Caliban which makes the whole world 
kin. Ask Mr. Charles Darwin about this ! 

3. Chrittianilt/. I must claim for Browning the distinction of being 
pre-eminently the greatest Christian poet we have ever had. Kot 
in a narrow dogmatic sense, but as the teacher who is as thrilled- 
through with all Christian sympathies as with artistic or musical. 
A man whose very genius is to identify himaelfi for the nonce, 
with each human soul he enters, and makes to speak to us, must 
necessarily find his profoundest, fullest harmony in souls alive with 
Christian faith and experience, questions and conflicts. I hold very 
light that solicitude to know and tabulate what his own system of truth 
is. I cannot aywpathize with the intrusive deduction as to what 
Browning himself is. " The longer I live," says Jean Paul, " the more I 
find I have to determine to iinleam eyetems." " Je longer ich lebe, 

tdesto mehr verlern' ich das Gelerate, naniliuh die Systeme." (December, 
1820. ' Wahrlieit aus J. P.'s I^ben,' ii. UO.) He co\dd not adopt a 
oharacter, and would not select it, unless ho could become one with it by 
inward affinity. Hovf can you get at Shakespeare who ia as truly 
Palataff as he is King Lear; lago as mui;h as Othello! He ia 
humanity. So is Browning religion : with all for iis of art, philosophy, 
and experience as her ministers. It would be astounding to observe bow 
utterly ignored he is in this his deepest innermost being (as far as it ia 
revealed to us as his very self) were it not that we are fully, however 
painfully, aware, of the petty antipathies, the poor miserable sufficiency 
of intelligence, and the feeble reiterations of truisms or sentimentalities, 
that myriads of sincere CI u'istian people allow in their favourite rel^iooa 

literature. Well may M. Arnold say that poetry is a monument of a 

nation's strength, religious poetry of a nation's weakness. What do the 
I ubiidliko worshippevs of Keble, Cowper, Dr, Watts, know of Brmmiing, or 
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even of Blake ! The Church, never did know its most glorious Bona, ainca i 
it first atoned the propheta, till now that it estola the vapid, thin, milk- 
and-water runlets caUed religious poetry. How much might be burnt 
with impunity to make a light to read Oiristmag Eve and Easter Day 
"by 1 Browning himself, by-the-bye, speaks in that. The incomparable 
sermon on the charity that dare not condemn any school of religioiia 
thought, lest it lose eternal hold on the Bolvation of the Vest; the 
preference, worthy of the iirmest believer in Christian doctrine, for Zion 
Cha,pel or superatitious Itome over the negative vacuum of the learned 
skeptic, and the splendid consummation of E. Day so closely reaembling 
the well-known orisia in Fanat : these are the grandest special tributes 
poet ever brought to Christianity, 

In this spiritual relation, and also for another reason, I may observe 
bere, we might arrange an impressive little selection of descriptivK pieces ; 
descriptive of objects in nature. First and foremost of these would be 
the sublime description of the lunar rainbow {Ck. Eve, 6 and 7), although 
the actual detail has been called in question of " the seven proper colours 
chorded." I could hardly believe that so infallible an observer a 
would run so flagrant a risk, if this were indeed beyond the bounds of 
possibility. There, the transition &om apparition to imaginatioi 

" Whose foot shall I see emerge I " 

is worthy of Moses or Ezekiel. I have never seen it noticed how this 
finally merges into what rather belongs to the aurora horealU. 
mnat have seen the pictures, many of us have seen the reality, " of the 
sight. Of a aweepy garment vast and white, With a hem that I could 
recognize." This is moat beautifully interwoven with the account of the 
woman who touched the hem of Christ's garment ; and is retained as the 
emblem of saving correspondence with heaven, throughout the poem, 
and in several other places. It may be worth while to observe how 
similarly Goethe employs the same emblem for Faust, as the corporeal 
Helena vanishes and her clothes pass into clouds. (2 Fart, Act iii, 
Sc. 4.) Then the astonishingly graphic description of the sunset sky 
with its black and ruddy ripples infinite over the whole dome of heaven, 
in Easter Day, 1 5. How often have wo seen that sky since, aa not evea 
Euskin had opened our eyes to observe I 

It is Paracelsus as alter LutJier, who is unfolded, aspiring, failing, 
attaining ; not the charlatan that any ona may deapise. However ut- 
terly different ftom Tennyson's two sonnets on Lazarus in 'laMemoriam,' 
the strange experience of the Arab Physician is no less magnificent a 
monument in honour of John xi, The finely-introduced comparison 
of the blue-flowering borage, and the invol\inla.T^ &Qmaas>>:» -A 
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^^B itnrwhelming thought nhich is like the moon heaving along the 

^^V before the sun rises in the morning as light : 

^^M "The very QodT tbink Abib: dost thou think! 

^|P So the All-great were tlie All-loving loo t " 

ia of the very highest order both of meditation and of compoeltion. 
Closely resembling that is the d&zzled bcirilderment of Cleon in the 
blaie of nobler truth than Athens ever taught, which he cannot reject 
and yet cannot receive. These are two admirably pourtrayed instances 
of the way ia which Christian truth wrought in the minds of the 
intellectual, while it simply converted simpler minde to the faith. 
Which of us ever preached such a sermon on doing God's will, as Tlte 
Boy and the Angel / It is having revealed to us the working of a 
human soul to the truest advantage of our own, if wo go with John to 
the close of hie century of a life of love, to that " thought extracted from 
a world of thinking" {Bp. Qambold), God is love; or listen to the 
persiflage of B. Bhugram ; or point the rebuke to the lust of gold with 
the Legend of Pontic; or arouse the listless indolence of dilettanti 
professing Chiiatians by the unexpected moral of ITie Statue and the 
Bust. The moBt beautiful of all his lyrical romances is Saul. In a 
word, the religious poetry, as I may perhaps call it, aa distinct from the 
art-poetry and the metaphysical-narrative, ought to startle Christian 
people into elevation and gratituda It is a fact that cannot be slurred 
over, that our two great poeta maintain their dominion over the affections 
of their countrymen, not by sheer power of ihinleing, mere granite depths 
and height of mind ; but by the relation of their main convictions to 
Christian trnth, to holy and eternal emotions, to the moral workings of 
the heart and conscience ; whether in Paraedsua, -or the Artigt, or 
Fifine, or In Memoriam. Intellectual subtlety and pre-eminence, on 
Shelley's ground of denial and antipathy, could not attain, not to say 
retain, the hold they have upon ua. It ia the high priest of religimis 
life whose beautiful garment is fringed with Bells and Pomegranates 
(Esod. xsviii. 33, 34), The emblem ia first taken from Aaron's robe ; 
although I don't see that noticed anywhere. Take away the religious 
tissue from Browning's tapestry, with its vast variety of figures, and 
almost every one would be a caput mortuum. But lest the designation 
Chrwtian should seem too exclusive, we may say that his whole soul is 
m orbed round the central thought of Ood, and man's illation to God. 
^^^ Be is as suffused with the thoi^ht of God, as Spinoza was : or 
^^B " As saSroD tioges flesh, blocxl, bonea, and all." 

^^ !Not only in Pope Theocrite, but in Instans Tyrannus, Andrea del 

Sarto aa much aa Saul, Hie Grammarian, and on to the arraign- 
luent of the sonl before tte Wt ja3LgiD.etrtrft6at in Easter Day, the 
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rektion to God is the consumitiated isipresaiou left. And tliia ia 
the inmost secret of another element that has received more attention. 
Because God ia ever revealing and hiding Himself, beaming out 
and withdrawing behind impenetrable cloud, therefore all meul.ul 
workings are traced on towards eternity, never ending in to-day 
and to-day'a thought. Time and eternity are not " lumjied together." 
Only bunglers lug in eternity, and acatter ths huge word about " Lke 
lumps of marl on a barren moor, encumbering what it ia not in their 
power to fertilize." But they are interwoven, or so aubtly interlinked, 
that the soul'a working ia a sort of golden chain traced from its anchoring 
in the hidden depths of the aoul, onwards towards the throne of God. 
It is intimated as running into the infinite, though not in all cases 
tracked along the same dislAnce thitherward. This is one chief secret 
of Browning's being the poet not only of religious, but of thoughtful, 
persons ; and of the intense sympathy we have with htm ; and of hia 
being essentially an exponent of the best movements of English mind in 
this age. Without that he could not be so, Shelley might have 
become so, had he lived aa Browning auggeata ; but he did not. Still, 
it ia by no means necessary to agree with Browning's over-specialized 
religioua views. Certainly all here present cannot do so. 

Pinally : among the objects which 1 anticipate as of real value to UB 
who gratefully reverence Browning, because we feel so deeply indebted 

" Poet whose thoughts enrich the blood of tho world," 

and alao to those whose mere ignorance of him without prejudice has 
left them hitherto atrangora to his wealth, are auch aa these : 

A separate treatment of special poems which need a key; beii^ 
enigmatical, aa ChUde Holajid ; or 

"b poms^ranatB fu]l of many kernels," 

aa 8ordel7o; or requiring a pilot through the metaphysical high 
seas, aa The Ring and the Book. Treatises on hia humour : his attitude 
towards science : the poems of a class, as Music-, Painting, Art ; or the 
Love Poems, aa Mr. Nettleship has already written. (Although, I can 
almost wish sometimes Love had never been specialized for poeta, or 
caat her aun-auffused cloud around their clear minds j were it not for 
8Uch glow as of that beautiful and touching invocation. Ring and Book, 
Pari I.) And next, short introductions to auch poema as hardly require 
a separate treatment, giving the "Argument" aa it ia colled. And then 
a Lexicon of names, remote allusions, learned thinga fetched from some- 
where in the universe where he has been, and other mortal foot hath 
ne'er or rarely been. A devoted admirer ot Jean "Baxi. 4^ '*!«!*■ '^'^'^ 
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iiude(|iuilely for his wrings ; and the explanations of Engliali allusions 
are highly amuaing. Then the oiganizing of leadings, or coaises of 
lectnres, with reasonably competent lectniers. And a digest of Revieics, 
which are the queerest nuleetones along the conise of Browning's popu- 
larity that a traveller on his own Bosinante could pass or imagine. 
These would be real helps, worthy of the dignity of a living poet free 
of all that emssculating popularity which Cailyle so vigorously depre- 
cates, worthy of ourselves, and worthy of the sensible practical object 

' we have in view. 

' There wUl still remain that which no snch helps can impart, for 

"Ilierem the patient nmst minister to himself:" 

the soul's own intense sympathy with his teacher ; his keen enjoyment 
and noblest pleasure under " love's intellectual law ; " the enriching of 
his memory and ennobling of his moral being, the survey of life, and 
growth towards attaining the attitude of Prosptce. So one can read 
Browning without being immensely benefited, both in his intellect and 
his heart. Coleridge was not the last to complain, " The indisposition, 
nay the angry aversion to think, even in persons who are most willing 
to attend, is the fact that ever forces itself on my notice afresh . ." So, 
after all our efforts, there will still remain a large number to whom we 
can wave the hand for farewell ; 

" Vez not thou the poet's mfad 

WitU thy BhaUow wit : ^H 

Tsi not thou the i>oet'e mind, ^^^| 

For thou cangt Dot bithom it." ^^H 

Bat not he more than Milton need disdain the condition to which ^i 
I teachers a head taller than their fellows are subject, 

"And fit Budienoe fiud though few." 

Were he shallow instead of subtle, and had he dabbled in summer pools 
instead of fathoming the depths of the soul and eternity, he would 
have had the sickening incense of steaming popularity in his nostrils. 
, Bnt 

" I lore him, on this aide idolatry, as much as any "■ 

Or, to throw a last arrow feathered vrith his own words at him, we n 
reverentially contemplate him as 
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^H Or, to throw a last arrow feathered with his own words at him, we ni^_ 
reverentially contemplate him as wSA 

" Still loftier than the world suspects, .^^H 

^^^ Living and djing." ^^H 
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p. 107, 



Structure of the Poem. pram. Idyls, IT, p. 63— 111.) 

Fart i. Staozas i — v. (first IIobb) 

„ ii. „ vi — nil. ' Now as on b certain evening,* 

„ lii, Bcene (1) „ sxlii — xxxlii. ' Preaently the young nn 

Bcene (2) „ uxiv — xlv. ' Gone again — what, ia 

"Tismy o' 

' What was changed ? ' 






' Whon thase parte Tiberius.' 



' Peter of k'hano—Petnii de A'pono at Aprmentu, or Petnu ds 
an Italian phyBician and alcbemiBt, barn at Abanu near Padua in 1246, died about 
1320. He is said to have studied Greek at Conatantinople, mathomatios at Padu», 
and to hare been made Doctor of Medicine and PhilOBCphy at Parts. He then 
retumd to Padua, where he wae ProfesBor of medicine, and followed the Arabian 
pbyeicians, especiall}' Averroea. He got a great reputation, and charged enormous 
feea. He bated milk and cheese, and swoond at tbo eight of them. His enemies, 
jealous of hie renown and wealth, denounat him to the Inquisition as a magician. 
They acoueed him of posaeBsiog the Philosopher's Stone, and of making, wifli the 
Devil's help, all money spent by him come hack to his purse, &c. Hie trial tvaa 
begun ; and had ha not died naturally in time, he would have been burnt. The 
Inquiaitors orderd hie corpse to be burnt ; and as a friend had taken that away, 
they had his portrait publicly burnt by the executioner. In 15fi0 a Latia epitaiii 
in his memory was put up in the ohuroh of SL Augustiu. The Duke of Urbino 
■et hie slatne among those of illualrious men ; and the 6enale of Padua put one 
on the gate of its palace, beside thoee of Livy, jco. His best known work ia his 
Qmoiliater differentiarum gvm inter philatopket et medlcot veriantHT ; Mantua, 
I4T3, and Venice, 1476, foL, often reprinted. Other works are : L I}e -nenenU, 
eorvmgve rtmudiii, tr. into French by L, Boet ; Lyons, 1693, I2mo ; 2. Bemnaniia; 
Venice, 1606, 1556, 8vo ; 3. UkrpetUio preblevmtitia Ariltntelii ; Mantna, 11TB, 
4to { 4. Hippocratii de medicortim attrolegia libellta, in Or. and Lai. ; Venice, 
1485, 1U> ; 6. Aitrolabium planum in taixlit tueendent, eonUnem 2U«/ibet kora 
atqve mintUte agnationei domorum ceeH, be. ; Venice, 1602, 4to ; 6. Oieenidei, 
digestta alphabetica ardine ; Lyon, 1612, 4to; 7. Heptameren; Paris, liTl, 4to ; 
E. linetnt Memieii nrmtei- emendatiii, iic. ; Venice, 1505, 8vo | 9. Deoiiianei phy- 
tiemmica, 1648, Sto; 10. Qv/tttionei de febribui i Fadua, 14B2; 11. QaUni 
traetatiu vaHi a Peitra Padnano, latinitate d&nati i M9. in S. Mark's Library, 
Venice ; 12. Lei fUmenta pour opirer dant lei toieneei magiquet : MS. in the 
Arsenal Library, Parip — Xfourelle Biograjikie Univertelle, Paris, 1856, i. 29-31, 
—P. 
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Part i, Btanzas i — v. Description of Pet^. ^| 

PKTBua Apunknbis ia a niHgiciaD. He has buuxidless power and 
knowledge ; }io usee both for the good of meu : yet he not only faib to 
win gratitude, but is met with curses, insult, and petBecution. If he 
worlcR uoder some disguise in tho hope of earning gratitude, the moment 
lie is dt>tect«d he ia denounced as a wizard, and driven awa; by those 
whom he has benefiteil. Why is it that a man at once so powetful, 
wise, and benelicent, should yet fail to win in return even a little grati- 
tude, not to say love I In the answer lies the idea which this poem ia 
iuteudeU to illustrate. 

'tit vis amari, ama,' said Uecaton. (Sen. Ep. i. 9.) Love is won only 
by love, and love involves self-sacrifice. Men cannot love Peter, for they 
Ree that he does not love them. Though hie acte are beneficent, they 
are wo proofs of love, for they cost him nothing ; they are wrought by 
a won! and by magic power, not by any sacrifice. Thus, as Democtitus 
said, ' ho who loves none, will be loved by none.' 

Part ii, stanzas vi — xxii, p. 68. 'Now as on a certain evening.' 
Tho clever Greek. 

As Pet«r is entering his bouee he is stopped by a young man, a 
Greek, clever, and imbued with the spirit of Greek philosophy. He 
tells Peter that he does not believe the vulgar stories current concerning 
him. He baa a boon to beg, that Peter will gratify the purest of am- 
bitions, to make him a great poet, so that he may make Ms kind wise, 
free, and happy. This he purpoaea to do by fictions suited to the ignor- 
ant crowd, by apparent truths which to them soem good j by gratifying 
their low aims, he will use them for his own ends. 

Ho illustrates his meaning by reference to architecture. The kin g 
who has tho palace built seeks his own glory, the workmen seek merely 
for wf^es, but the architect uses the low aims of both to display his 
own power, and has in the end all the credit. Human fame, however, 
is nothing compared with the consciousneaa of power ; nay, even perse- 
cution ia nothing to the sage who is eonscioua that he and he only is 
the real ruler of the world. 

The clever Greek anticipates an objection which Peter might raise : 
' If I grant your wish how can I be sure that you will not turn out un- 
grateful like the rest)' He replies, 'The vulgar story that you cannot 
touch milk means that you cannot win ' the milk of human kindness,' 
human love : now touch my heart and love is yours; the higher you 
lift me the more I shall love you.' Peter replies that he has often been 
deceived by such promisee ; no one yet has ventured to risk anything 
to save bim from persecution. Still he will try again. He throws the 
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Greek into a traace by magic art, and ebovs bim in tbree scenes vhai 
the future woiald be, if he were to give the Greek the power he asks. 

Peter evidently repreeenta the wise man of the Platonic philosophy. 
Plato omitted the benevolent affections from his psychological analysia, 
and Peter has no love for the men whom he benefits. Plato said that 
the just man will be scourged, racked, and finally crucified, and all bft- 
caose he preferred being to seeming. So Peter, who does not condescend 
to disguise his want of feeling, is met with insult and persecution. The 
clever Greek is the very opposite. He chooses to seem rather than to 
be, and prospers accordingly. (See Plato, RepuhUc, book i.) 

The clever Greek addressed Peter on the ground of the Platonic 
philosophy, ' dosed him with the fair and good.' He assumed a fund- 
amental principle of Greek philosophy, viz. truth for the few wise, fiction 
for the ignorant many. Greek philosophy was vicious at the core : it 
was based upon pride ; self-love was its leading motive. In Peter, self- 
love took the form of the pride of intellect and conscious power ; hia 
reward was that he 'knew himself the mighty man he was.' He iB 
satisfied with the judgment, ' admirationem incutit.' In the Greek, eelf- 
lovo takes a coarser form. 

In neither case is self-love inconsistent with benevolence. Peter 
exempUfiea this in a private station, the Greek in public life. (Sea 
Butler, sermon xi.) But how differfint ia his conduct from that of true 
love. He would raise men by being raised above them ; true love sinks 
that it may raise. He would make men happy by indulging their de- 
luaions, while he uses them for his own ends ; true love imparts truth, 
and raises others to its own level. 

Part iii, stanzas xxiii — li, p. 82. ' Presently the young man,' 
The Parasite, the Oomicillor, and the Pope. 

In the visions, the Greek is seen in three stages of his upward* 
downward career ; first he wins wealth, next political power, and lastly 
spiritual power. At each stage Peter appears and asks for his reward, 
gradually diminishing his demands. First he asks for a home with the 
Greek ; next for a remote and hidden sanctuary ; lastly, that the Greek 
will edit his literary remains. On the two former occasions the Greek 
puts off his request upon the plea that his ambition is not yet fully 
gratified, he acknowledges the debt ; but at last as Pope he can rise no 
higher, and then he refuses to pay. As the Greek has risen higher in 
the world, he has sunk morally lower ; when Peter has raised him to 
the full height of his ambition, the very acknowledgment of a debt of 
gratitude is withheld. 

Thus the career of the Greek exemplifies the truth, that love 
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only hj love ; love ia Dot von by tbe gratification of desires. What is 
called ' cupboanl love * hy clutdren ia no love, but selfiabaess disguixed. 
Peter hoe gratifieil every nish of the Greek, but fiuled to touch 
iuB heart. 

In the fird gcem the Greek ehows some regard to conscience, but 
stifles it by reasoaing. Poisons are often useful medicines ; so may evil 
actions be beneficial. The wise man scorns riches and power ; yet no 
one will believe this unlosa he first wins and then rejects them. He 
feels therefore justified in the aci^uisition of wealth by the evil arts of 
the patnsite. 

In the neconJ scene the Greek's idea of vice betrays a lower moral 
condition. As we put off silk to climb a tree, so must we lay aside 
virtue if we would rise in the world. It is hopeless to try and reform 
the masses, their vices should rather be used as helps by clever men. 
A horse allows a man to mount him by an ocular delusion, and goes all 
the better for it ; so by muking use of the delusions of the crowd the 
clever man will seize the reins of government, yet greatly to the good of 
his fellow men. 

la the third teene ti.i. . jek has bo far fallen that he puts forth no 
excuses. He is cleverness without conscience, bare shameless selfishness, 
gratifying its ambition in that sphere where love and humility 
should reign. 

Thus the small seed of selfishness which lay at the root of ancient 
philosophy has developed its inevitable consequences. 

Part iv, etaozas lii — liv, p. 107. 'What was changed.' ^M 
The Awakening. ^1 

When the Greek awakes from the vision his judgment ia that at 
length he knows cheese from chalk, i. e. being from seeming, true love 
from self-love. Peter'a ultimate fate was not martyrdom ; he bad not 
the love which is needed for self-sacrifice. The future of the Greek is 
only hinted at \ cleverness nncurbed by conscience will give him all that 
earth can give, but there is no record of his gaining it. 

The hading idea of the volwme. 

The introductory verses contrast the difficulty we find in assigning 
the cause of bodily disease, with the assurance and positiveneas with 
which we pass judgment upon a human soul In such a complicated 
unity as the humnn soul, many motives are working at once, and actions 
may be due to motives of a character exactly opposite to the character 
of the action. ^^^ 

The idyls present us with six actions of this kind. ^^M 
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^Tet though the difficulty of fixing the motive is clearly recognii 

each idyl gives ub the means of ascertaining the motive. 

I. The. first idyl deals with patriotic action. Miltiades and Themifr 
toeles are recognized types of patriotism. We do not hesitate to ascribe" 
their conduct at Marathon and Salamis to pure love of the fatherland. 
But can this be sustained in the light of subsequent history 1 In the 
attack on Paros, MUtiadea used the power of his country to gratify hia 
own vindictive feelings. Themistoeloa was guilty of Medism, and lived 
as a pensioner of hie country's foe. How then can we be sure that at 
Marathon they fought for pure love of country, and not to gratify 
ambition, to win power or wealth ) The true patriot is Echetloa, who 
refused to tarnish the lustre of hia patriotism by any honour or reward^ J-, 
but Echetloa ia mythical, MiltiaJes and Themistocles are historical, 

n. The second idyl deals with an act of courage. 

As pure patriotism is found only in the mythical Eohetlos, so pure 
courage exists only in the imagination, 

Clive dared certain death rather than tell a lie. Here was an act of 
heroic courage. Clive faced death fearlessly ; but in that very moment 
he felt a pang of fear, fear of disgrace if L.. nuemy had spared his life. 
In that case he would have been compelled to escape disgrace liy suicide. 
His friend replies that this would have been an act of courage, to dare 
to confront God. Soon after, Clive coimnitted suicide. Was this due 
to conrage or to fesrt 

As on the previous occasion Clive would have committed suicide to 
escape disgrace, so it is probable his-suicide was due to a desire to escape 
the trouble and disgrace which clouded his latter days. The Clive of 
the friend's imagination ia pure courage ; the real Clive is also moved 
by fear. Clive can chaige a battery, but he caimot face a s 
bold toward God, but a coward toward hia fellow men. 

Some passages of Aristotle's Ethics illustrate the courage and ^ar 
Clive (Eth. iii. 6). The courageous man fears disgrace. No man is more 
able than he to endure terrible things, but death is the most terrible of 
all things. The brave man, however, has to deal only with the most 
honourable kinds of death, as in war. Suicide ia an act of cowardice ; 
for the suicide does not undergo death because it is honourable, but in 
order to avoid evil. For the sake of what is hononrablp, the brave man 
beara and performs those things which belong to courage. 

There ia a contrast between the bully and Clive. Clive fears man, 
but not God J the bully fears God, and not man. Wljen the bully sees 
dive's resolute adherence to truth in the face of death, he thinks that 
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(Cynics might say there was a toach of pride at being the owner of 
an animal never beaten.) 

IV. The fmirth viijl deals with acts of benevolence not due to feel- 
ings of benevolence. Both Peter and the Greek benefited mankind j the 
motive of both was self-love, not love for others. Peter was moved by 
pride, the Greek by atobitton. Peter acts openly and is persecuted ; the 
Greek dissembles and prospers. 

" On the great theatre of public life ... it is much rather the astute 
statesman, earnest about bin euds but unscrupulous about his means, 
equally free from the trammels of conscience and from the blindness of 
zeal, vbo governs, because he partly yields to the passions and prejudices 
of his time." (Lecky, Morals, i, I.) 

V. The fifth idyl deals with an act of love and power ; but the power 
is that of hate, not love, and the motive is not the good of the sufferer 
but the desire to annoy. It is written in Cant. viii. 6, that ' Love is 
strong as death.' But the opposite of love, hate in its worst form, is 
stronger than death. ' Corruptio optimi pessima.' Wedded love is 
best. But Satan cannot love ; hence his married life produces the 
deadliest hate. 

VI. The iitth iilyl deals with an act of love. Pan and Luna are 
opposite extremes. Pan is half a brute ; Luna is purity and modesty. 

Pan by a stratagem gets possession of Luna. Does she faint 1 Does 
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she flee 1 Neither ; she follows him, ' by no means spuming him.' To 
what motive shall we attribute her conduct 1 Certainly not to any want 
of modesty. Rather to love. Love awakens love. Pan's feelings are 
such as are described by Seneca, Ep. i. 9, ' Ipse pec se amor, omnium 
aliarum rerum negligens, animoa in cupiditatem fotmce non eine spe 
mutnie caritatia accendit.' Pan is not actuated by brute passion, but 
by Luna'a beauty, and the hope of mutual love. This wins her. The 
godUke clement dominates in Pan ; bristles and homs count for nothing. 

In these idyls we have seen ambitiou work deeds of patriotism, fear 
act like courage, love like hate; self-love, ambition, and pride have 
wrought deeds of benevolence ; hate has effected the work of mercy ; 
purity has acted like imraodeaty. 

Hence it is evident, that in judging of the quoUty of aa action, we 
must pay regard to the motive, and not merely to the oatward character 
of the act. Motive as well as Intended Action is the proper subject of 
moral intuition. (See Sidgwick, Method of Et/iies, iii. ],) 

In the closing lines the poet rejects the foolish notion of some of his 
admirers, that the variety of subjects treated in the idyls is due to the 
fact that a poet naturally breaks forth into song upon any subject which 
touches him. Eather bta poems are like rocks, hard, forbidding, with 
few flowera ; yet hidden in them is a seed of eternal truth, which time 
will develop, and posterity will recognize. 

One such pine seed I will point out : a living thought which lies hid 
in the rugged mass of Piotro of Abano. 

Students of Browning are aware that when he has illustrated t 
principle by some apparently trivial example, his method is to apply UuiM 
principle in the highest sphere of thought. 

If God were only Almighty, AUwise, Beneficent, that is, if He were 
Peter upon an infinite scale, He would fail to win the love of mankind, 
as Peter did. If God were to grant eveiy wish of man, as Peter granted 
every wish of tho clever Greek, man would not feel even gratitude, i 
much less love Him ; just as the Greek failed to love Peter, and at 1 
even denied the debt. For love is won only hy love ; and love involves-^ 
self-sacrifice. If God would win the love of man, He must sacriflc* 
Himself; as in the Epistle of Karshish, 'thou must love me who have 
died for thee.' This is the Christian's faith, ' We love Him because He 
first loved us.' Here, as so often in Browning, reason leads to the In- 
carnation of God. 
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SCRAPS. 

Sord^Uo, Bk.L p. 24. 1. 692-9, vol ii, ed. 1878 (vol iii. p. 273. ed. 1863). 
' Tk« gohtin or piague oui of l/if a-ffer. "So they found at Babylon," &c. 
See this story in the life of Verna by Julias Capitolinua, Hitloriae 
Augtutue fkriiAoTM, vax. ed. 1671, L 426-27. Compare with it the 
accoODt given by Ammiauus Marcellinus, ed. 1693, lib. xxiii. cap. 6, 
pp. 402-3. JuL Cap. ssye that the pestilence came 'ex areula aurea;' 
Am, Mare, adds to J. C.'s version, that the soldiers were looting, and 
opened 'foramen angiatum,' from which the plague issoed. — W, G. 



ify Star (i. 98, ed. 1863), 1. 9. "Then it etnpa like a bird :" like 
a bird «b>pa its singing when startled. — Mra. Kettleship. 

OuutU Gumuntd: its Story told. 'An orphan girl (who tells her 
etoiy to a female friend) ia brought up by an uncle whose two dangh- 
ien are envioua of their cousin's beauty and accomplishments. Their 
jealousy reaches such a pitch that it prompts them to urge the betrothed 
knight of one of them to accuse Uie beautiful orphan of unchaatity. 
They select tlie morning of the day when the object of their hatred is 
to b« crowned Queen of the May. The knight accuses her, as prompted 
by her cousins. Another knight [Count Gismond], who secretly loves 
the beautiful orphan, gives him the lie ; they fight ; the traducer is 
killed, confessing, ere he dies, the plot ; and the rescued beauty rewards 
the noble champion with her haiui When she is relating this, she 
has been a happy wife and mother for some years ' (p. 78-9). . , The 
following ' stanza is one of the finest in the whole range of poel 
pointing ' : — 

"He strode h> GftuUeT: in bis throat 

Q&vB liim the lie, then struck his moatb 
With one hack-handed blow, that wrote 

I In blood men's rerdiet there. North, South, 

■ Eti»t, West. I look'd : The lie was dead. 

^1 And damn'd ; and truth stood up iastead." 

\ 1849, T, Powell, Pictia-e, of Uving Avthort, p. 80-1. 

Hohengltel-Schioangau, p. 1 4. " The grim guardian of this Square." 
The statue of George I. on horseback, then (1871) much knockt about, 
and since destroyd. It was formerly at Cannons in Hertfordshire,— 
C. Knight's London vi. 71. E. F.— G. 

76. p. 68. The sneer at " modern Science " is not Browning's own, 
of course, but just the pojmlar chaff of tlie day put dramatic^y into 
Ix>uis Napoleon's mouth. — F. 
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'It has always struck me that R A. Poe's line in larafel, 

" Beat hard, beeauaa tha wiseat," 
) peculiarly applicable to Mr, Browning. I suggest it as a 
" r one of our Society's Publications,' — Helen Zimmern. 
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■ OH BROWNIXG'S "FIFINE AT THE PAIR." 

^H BY J. T. NETTLESHIP, ESQ. 

7b be i-ead at the iih Mtifing pfihe Braii-iting Spcip'ij, Priday, Itb.it, 1882, 




This paper ia divided into four parts. I, Doscription of the Con- 
tetita of the Poein. II. An Analysis, section hy section ; in short, a 
translation of tte Poem into prose. III. A Statement, dividing the main , 
auhjects dealt with into three heads. IV, A Synopsis of the whole Poem, 

The poem is preceded by a prologue, and aueoeeded by an epilogue. 
On the flyleaf preceding the prologue, ia a motto, in the form of an 
extract from the third scene of the first Act of Molitre'a Don Juan, in 
which Donna Elvira puts her husband to the blush, and treats him with 
bonical contempt. The body of the poem conaiata of a monologue by 
a husband, speaking to hia wife whom he names Elvire, in which the 
husband introduces ia quotation marks, and afterwards discusses or 
answers, certain objections and observationa made by his wife on what 
he has previously said. 

I. DESCRIPTION OF THE CONTENTS OF THE POEM, 

1. §§ 1-14. A talk about the charm Bohemianism has for its j 
votaries, the troupe of strolling actors. 

2. §§ 15-34. The character and charm of Fifine, the dancer and 1 
heantj of the troupe, as contrasted with or forming one in a line of I 
beauties, including Elviro, 

3. §§ 35-42. The character and charm of Elvire the wife, as t 
trasted with Fitiue and the other beauties, and the nature of her hold. J 
on her husbanil, and his love for her. 

4- §§ 43-53. Hence, how every man, by the necessity of his bouI'b I 
nature, must strive to seek and find the right wife to love. 

5. §§ 54-59. Huw every man must develop his soul for fitness for I 
Bucli a search, by learning the world he lives in, and divining the trutii T 
under falseness, the whole from the part seen ; and how sooner or later i 
that learning the world will be done, not for the sake of the soul itself, J 
but for love of another soul, and desire to give that soul the result of 
that learning. 
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§§ 60-63. A jualiGcation of Iha husband's admiration of Fifine, 
on Uiu ground laid clear in 3-5 inclusive ; the husl^aod taking the scene 
KTouud liiiu and Iiu wife oa he spealcs, and using it aa illustrating tbti 
Beceasit; of learning the whole from the part seen. 

§§ 64-69. A new illustration of the learning of tmtb through 
», by the ini^e of a swimmer in the eea, typifying a man in the 
world ; the thinga he touches in tbo sea, typifying the Fiiinea in the 
world. What he touches in the sea helps to upbear his body, and enable 
him to breathe and uae hia eyes ; the Fifiues in the world help his soul 
to learn truth. 

8. §§ 70-88. How women help in this direction of learning truth, 
and not men ; how other women than the wife are beat for that purpose, 
and moat of all women such a one as FiAiie, because she professes to 
play a part, and gives yon a chance to study her underneath her part, 
while tlie reat of the world profess truth, but reaUy play a part ; and 
how this learning to find truth under falsohood in men and women ia 
the soul's prime aim. 

9. §§ 89-126. How the speaker uses the conclnsiona arrived at. 
and works out of them the meaning of a day-dream he had that morning 
UFter playing Schumaun'B Carnival. How he aaw in hia dream the 
masque of the world, all men and women disguised in their flesh ; how 
his busineEB was to learn their reality under their disguise, the true 
nature of man and his institutions, religious, acientilic, or artistic ; how 
all such institutions must eventually fuse into one belief of all mankind 
in one God. 

10. §§ 127-131. How all the speaker's theories and conclusions 
crumble to nothing before the face of approaching death. 

11. § 132. How his highest strain after the perfect life causes his 
deepest fall at the end. 

II. AN ANALYSIS OF THE POEM, 

FROLoaCB. 

Lines 1-4. As I awam in the bay this morning, a butterfly came 
floating above me. 5. The eca was mine, the sky was its own, wo were 
alone there. 6. I cannot join it in the air, and did it touch tlie sea, it 
would die. 7-8. Does it feel the better for seeing me awim, as I rejoice 
in watching it floating in the air, it being a creature that had the 
choice of earlh once instead of air! 9-12. And as the butterfly floats 
over and sees me in the sea, suppose my love, whose soul left earth 
early, watches me in this life of thought here, me who, left behind her 
irth, hve in the world and like its way, though some times worm 
<tber and waves (the joy oi pasaionate life and thought) tempt me to 
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leave earth (the common life of the world), and swim in the sea {live in a. 
life of passion and thought), since I cotinot Sy in the aii (cannot reach 
heaven during my life on earth). 13-15. We use the sea to swim in, 
but the spirits of the air need not scom us altogether- — our passion and 
thought (the sea) upbear us, we have sea for sky, making poems for 
heaven ; and our sea of passion and thought givos us, in the noontide of 
lif e at least, such joy as heaven gives the Spirits. 16-19. They are, wo 
eeem ; they do, we only dream of doing ; hut for us, in this life, theiB 
is always the earth (the common hfe of the world) as a refuge from the 
sea (of passion and thought) to gladly swim back to, return to, when one 
is tired. Does my love look at me, and pity, and wonder 1 



(The letter B prefixed to a psasoge !□ braakela means that Ilie parage is sophi^ I 
tical. dealing with the semblance of truth and not its realitj'. Tlie letlers T ft 1 
S similarly preOxed mean that the passage contains a mixture of truth a 
sophism. See further eiplaiiation in Statement, p. 2a3.) 

At Pornic in Brittany it is Fair-time, and a gentleman living then [ 
says to his wife Elvira ; 

§ 1. Come and let us see the tumbling troupe, and strolling actora, j 
(§ 2) See what ttransformation the night has effected I The rou^ i 
scaffolding of last night is bright with colour to-day, and presently the 1 
dancers will dance. (§ 3, 4) They came by night, this strolling company, 
so that the glories of their show, their ape, their monsters and their i 
beauties in tights, might take us duly by surprise this morning. , 
(§ 5) Early in the morning an airy structure between the trees, on 
terrace beneath the tower, showed dome-like, surmounted by its 
pennon, stretching out to the wind, " frenetic to be free." [S {§ 6) And 
that very fever of the flag, and the life I know is led by this company 
of strolhng actors, actresses, and dancers, makes my heart leap in 
sudden sympathy with their lawlessness, though I myself obey Society's 
calls quite faithfully.] (§ 7) I feel urged to ask, why do these 
Bohemians, who have cost off allegiance to Society, relish life so much) 
(§ 8) Certainly, as you see, they still come back to us time and again, 
for they need a little of our goods, (§ 9) even as a bird can't build a 
nest without putting into it some bit of human manufacture, (g 10) 
But why do birds do that, and why should these Bohemians want 
anything from us, want to market with us, when all we hold dear they 
hold cheapl (§ 11) We, for instance, hold our good name dear, but 
this or that danoer displays her charms to who will pay ; if you tell 
them their monsters, two-headed babies, &c., are impostures, they don't 
care; you have paid your price and may have your joke. (§ 12) But ask I 
her husband or any of her people to become Tes^iAaXsVi, a»i. is^wi. ^sifcj 
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any reward you may offer, they won't do it. (§ 13) Now I want to 
know plainly what makes their lawleasness law to them, tlieir poverty, 
wealtli, their vice virtue, their disease health t (14) You shake your 
head, and look pale and sad; why are you troubled 1 {§ 15) Lot ns 
call FiGne, the beauty of the show, she will make my thoughta plainer 
to you and me. [S (§ 16) She is to me a aesless and bloodless sprite, 
with loveliness for law and aelf-sustaiument for morality, and yet I own 
that her charm arrests me, as the lawlessness of her companions has 
done. (§ 17) Do you account it a fault in the gold-coloured lily of 
the East, that just as its golden glow takes the place of the snow-white 
□f our lily, its drugged scent takes the place of the chaste perfume of 
our lily, and instead of nourishing insects as our lily does with its 
perfume, kills the insects who, hoping to feed on it, are poisoned by its 
scent and feed it. (§ 18) No more can you blame Fifine, call it a fault 
in her, knowing her to have qualities analogous to the lily, that she 
uses her charms (as the lily uses its scent) to wheedle men's money from 
them (as the lily takes the life of the insects to feed on). Still, lily or 
Fifine, a wide man looks and praises, does not taste : admires, not lovus. 
It is the wife we love,] (§ 19) But, you ask, " How does Fitine male 
these thoughts plain 1" In answer to that, let me aak you to imagine 
such a procession of beauties as Louis XI., when near his death, 
loved to see. A procession of famous women, lawless or not. (§ 20) 
Helen comes first ; Helen who made men aoiuiesce in the ravage of 
the vrar she caused, and bless, not curse her beauty ; next comes 
Cleopatra, whose beauty was dominated by her soul, but who made 
victims of her lovers, from sheer lust of conquest ; then the Saint on 
Fomic church who at midnight, peasants say, often leaves her pedestal , 
to save shipwrecked eaUors, and for years has endured vrind, rain, and 
anow, and may seem to wonder at Cleopatra in her sublime nudity, 
whether she ever prays or not, and yet thinks, charitably, I suppose she 
stripped herself to feed the poor. [T & S (§ 21 ) Fitine must take a place 
in the masque, and shall speak for beraeli presently. (§ 22) What 
doea the nm3<[ue mean, jou aski (§ 23) Suppose you, Elvire, separate 
from yourself and join in the procession ; then you will judge yourself 
apart, as you do tJie other women, and bo I may answer your question 
by showing how you beat the whole procession, including Fifine, 
(§ 24) But let us study her first. — See, I put a whole franc in her 
outstretched tambourine.] See how glad she is that we pity her necessity 
to show herself, pose, and dance, for hire. She, born perchance as 
pure as you ; she, from whose contact you nevertheless draw back your 
skirts ; slie braves your scorn, because, after all, she is doing her business 
in Yiie, solely to earn money to keep her old parents, and preserve her 
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Slater's purity. (§ 25} Nay, she earns money even for her brute of a 
husband. [T & 8 (§ 26) Well, the phantom procession of women, ending 
with Fifine and yourself, Elvire, stands there to be judged by yon and 
me without favor. (§ 27) But, you ask, why do I want to make yourself 
judge you 1 Perhaps I do so because of a myth I mused over yeare ago, 
how Helen really never left Greece, never saw Troy, but the Helen who 
went with Paris to Troy waa only a phantom of the real Helen, made 
by Jove and set by him among raortala for sport, to esporiment on men, 
and see who would yield to, or scorn, the beauties of a mere phantom : 
whilst, all the while, the real Helen sat at home, and could estimate 
what her phantom was worth. For some such fancy, I make you judfjt 
yourself, standing apart among the other women, phantom-like aa they. 
(§ 28) I have shown you all these women, I see the good there is in 
each of their beauties ) and now you are glad that, notwithstanding, 
or because of my so seeing, I hold you the best. You understanil, 
then, that the fleshly beauty does not unduly attract me, but that I look 
at bodies in order only to learn minds ; that it has been the inward grace, 
not the outward beauty, which allured me, and that the coarsest eartit 
covering may be transpierced by a spark from heaven. AU this has 
come of demonstiating the value of Fifine. (§ 29) And indeed, even 
her virtues, such as they are, illuatrate the world aomewhile and have 
their triumph.] Beeause it is my belief that every creature has once in 
ita existence the supreme moment when God's sun shines on it, and lets 
its truth be seen and valued, aa any one grain of sand may for once take 
the sun's light on ita most prominent facette. (§ 30) Fifine is no 
adamant shield like Helen,— Asian mirror like Cloopatra,^ — Oriel pane 
like the Pomic Saint. Still, may she not be like a bit of glass on a 
dnnghillt For, the moment the sua strikes it the piece of glass shines 
as bright as your diamond. (§ 31) Let her be defiled as much as you 
choose to imagine, she does not seek to hide her defilement ; she even 
calls attention to it to rouse your pity. You say, a girl of my breeding 
would have died under the treatment she has had ; she must be made 
of other flesh and blood from mine, with a power in her to live through 
degradation, a power that can only be possessed by tlie naturally vile. 
Surely she was not wronged too much; she would not have felt aa we 
should feel. [8 {§ 32) Be it bo ; but can you wonder that the one appeal, 
the only claim she makes, should find my heart sympathetic ! Her 
absolute truthfulness about herself is what gains her my goodwill. ?or 
her silent pose and prayer, as she held out her tambourine, said plai.ily, 
" I am true to myself and my follows ; I don't pretend to give anything 
but the sight of me to a Philistine ; nor do I claim the charm, virtues, 
or idiosyncrasy of your love, your wife, Helen, Cleopatra, the Pornio 
BBOWNINQ, a. a 
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Saint, or Elvire.] [T & S (§ 33) I do not say, like Elvire, ' Why do you 
not love me now as once 1 ' The soul's treasures remam, naj, multiply ; 
though the morning of love is dead, the noon of love has matured and 
strengthened it against chance and change ; but the root it so struck is 
struck in vain if the Fruit teudemesfi heara is only praised, not tasted by 
you. Why is it not tasted ? Because that fruit is youva now (though 
once it was not, and then yon were eager for it) ; now, you have it safe. 
You can afford to escape my tenderness, if too eager a manifestation of 
it bores or alarms you ; any shining light rather than the sun, which 
is yours you say." (§ 34) Now these words of yours,, that I put 
into Fifine's mouth, are just what any woman would say to her husband ; 
and all women mistake men in this way ; if womea could but under- 
stand mental analysis, much domestic torture, self-applied by the wife, 
would be spared to her and her husband,] [S As I eaid before, bodies 
show me minds ; to me the outward sign shows the inward grace. By 
demon strati Bg the value of Tifine, I prove that your worth surpasses not 
only hers, but that of all other women, for me. (§ 35) You and your 
love I prize, as I do tliat rare picture of Eaphael's, gained by great 
expense of time, trouble, tact, and money, from an Ttaliaa Prince 
who first wouldn't sell because his father had made him promise 
rather to boast, " I have a Kaphae! " than " I am a Prince ; " who 
then was nearly peraaaded to sell it to an Amerioiin, because at least, 
as his heart must go with the pic^re, it would go to a free land. At 
last I managed to cut out the American and buy it. While the matter 
L was in doubt, I was in a fever of fears and hopes as I was while I was 
m wooing you, and before you had given me your word ; now I pass it 
I hy, scarcely giving it a glance ; nay, turn my back on it perhaps, to loll 
at ease and ionk at Dora's last picture-book. (§ 36) Suppose tlie 
Raphael were to reproach me with my fickleness, as you Elvire do witli 
regard to Fifine, I should say, 'Of course I hoped and feared while 
ultimate poa-session was uncertain; but once my possession is sure, 
■ there is no further need for that hope or fear. Not that I expect to 
I hold you fi^e from new hopes and fears of another sort, — far from it. 
I But you are mine ; I know yon are there : and naturally I look at and 
enjoy any scrap, sketch, or caricature meant to give momentary and 
passing pleasure. Suppose though, there was an alarm of fire ; even 
though I were elbow-deep in Dor^, Td sacrifice every portfolio and 
brave the worst of the flames to save my Eaphaol or die with it.' [Tou, 
Elvire, are to me as the Eaphaol ; Fifine as the sketch or caricature.] 
(§ 37) Ah ! you are pleased now.] (§ 38) But play out your part in 
the phantom pageant of women. Let me show you your own beauty, so 
Jseg it jjredominating over the rest. 
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How ravishiiigl; pure you eUnd in psle conUraiDt I 
Hy new created shape, without or toiicb or iaint, — 
Inviolate of life aod worldlinoss and ain — 
Fettered, I bold roy flower, her own cup's weight wonld win 
From off the tall Blif;lit stalk atop of which alie turns 
And tramblefl, makea appeal to one who roughly earna 
Her thauka instead of blame (did lily only know), 
By thus cooatraining length of lily, letting anow 
or cup-crown, that's her faee, look from its guardian stake 
Superb on all that orawla beneath, and mutely make 
Defianoe, with the mouth'a white movement of disdain. 
To alt that stoops, retires, and borers round again I 
How windingly the limba delay to lead up, roach 
Where, crowned, the head wails oalra ; as if reluctant, eaoh 
That eye sboald traveraa quick auoh lengths of loveliness, 
From feet, which just are found imbedded In the dreaa, 
Deep swathed about with folds and flowinga virginal, 
tip to the pleated breasta, rebellious 'neaUi their pall, 
As if (he vesture's saow were moulding sleep not death. 
Must melt and must releaae, whereat, from the line ^eath. 
The fiower-cup-crown alarta free, the face is unoonoealed, 
And what sb^t now divert, once the sweet face revealed. 
From all I loved so long, so lingeringly left I 

(Sas) 

'Beoanse indeed your face Gts just into the oleft 

O* the heart of me, Elvire, makea right and whole once more 

All that was half itoelf without you 1 Ah before, 

My truant in itsplaoe I Because e'en seaahelts yearo, 

Plundered by any chaace ; would have their pear! return, 

Let negligently slip away into the wave I 

Never may they desist, those eyes ao grey and grave. 

From their alow sure supply of the efBuent Soul within t 

And, would you humour me 7 t dare to ask, unpio 

The web of that bronn hair I O'erwaah o' the audden, but 

As promptly, too, diaclose, on either side, the jut 

Of alabaster brow I So part those rillets, dyed 

Deep by the woodland loaf, when down they pour, each side 

O' tie rock top, pushed by Spring I 



[T & S (§ 40) And where, you aak, is all tiiis beauty and wonder I 
trippingly describe? (§ 41) Where indeed, but in my soul and sense, 
in my capacity as judge of Artt (§ 42) Why I know it, I cannot 
tell, any more than I can analyse the moving power of picture or 
ayiBphcmy,] (§ 43) And yet I may in some sort give you an answer : 
Your question really leads to the wider question ; Why do people 
choose each other as man and wifel I suppose they do so something 
in this way. Each s-oul I hold to be complete and best of its kind, 
and no two are similar ; each one has bodily oi other hindrances to 
its true expression. (§ 44) Each soul, therefore, tries t« find ita 
complement — what shall help it to full expreasion — in another soul. 
Plato's theory of course ; corroborated by the fact that art, wbiiAi, vs. 
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~ Ote love of loring, — ^tbe nge to know, see, and feel absolute trnth for 
it« own Bftke alone, — art, I say, once seeing and fixing on a part, in- 
stinctively searches for and finds the whole. (§ 45) Let me illustrate 
this hy drawing three profiles : (§ 46, 47) one representing horror ; 
(§ 18) one laughing or smiling joy; (§ 49) one your own portrait, 
Elrire, (§ 50) K even I, with so feeble power of esecution, can, though 
but imperfectly, bo expresa the three diffetent kinda of emotion required 
in these three profiles, that you, the critic, can see with your soul's eye 
1 tbe whole idea I meant to show : how much more shall the proficient 
L soul (aa distinguished from my unpractised skill in drawing) be able, 
exercised on nature {as distinguished from art), to find out and set free 
from its bodily and other hindrances the true ciuiracter of another aoul, 
of which only an imperfect image meets the eye at first sight 1 (§51) 
Let each sonl, then, amend its love, set free from trammels of ugliness 
or blunder its comrade soul, as I corrected the ugliness and blunders in 
my three profiles, and all couples will understand each other. Let them 
have the result of their mutual soul's work, [T & S and give me my Elvire, 
for me more beautiful than beauty completely visible to the eye of sense ; 
for to me, from having been like the perfect Raphael picture, yon become 
as is my unfinished marble statue by Michel Agnolo. (§ 52) That statue 
ia to me as a diamond to a pearl, in comparison to the Kaphael.] 

In that rough marble hewn by Michel Agnolo himself, looking at it 
with my soul, I found the idea but roughly hinted in the unfinished 
statue j for me it meant Eidothe^. My fleshly eye, unaided by my soul, 
I would see little but a shapeless mass. But to my soul's eye she is plainly 
[ seen, moving toward me lavishingly, living as a tiiomph of the master. 
If I try to see with my fleshly eye what is in that marble block, though 
it bears plain evidence on it of the master's own hand, I see no more 
than the fool saw, who, happening to pass when I bargained for and 
bought it for 10 dollars, said, "It's worth 5 pauls to make lime of." 
[T & S {§ 53) Will you, who seen by my soul, put all other beauty to 
shame for me (aa my soul's idea of Eidothe^ puts to shame the beauty 
of so many finished statues), look scornfully at yourself, aa that fool 
looked at the marble block, and aak, "Where is tho beauty in mel" 
Ho ; see yourself as in my soul I see you ! 

You know now, that as I could discern by my soul's eye the inner 
beauty of the master's conception, piercing through the hindrances of 
the rough-hewn marble, so by my soul's eye I see you as you are, were, 
and will be, really, through the veil of flesh now dimmed by years.] 

(§ 54) And as each sonl can thus find the beauty and completeness 
in another soul, so each aoul gathers, from the outer world, materials to 
I its own world ; whether such gathered materials form an aura, or 
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atmosphere {like our earth's) in which the booI floats and movea (hb the 
earth in ita atmosphere), or whether these gathered materials not so 
much aurround as become incorporated with the soul, and so add their 
worth to tbe sool'a, nouriahing it as wine ODriches blood, and giving it 
vigour to conquer through an eternity of battle. {§ 55) And thia 
auG|uiriDg from the outer world and adding to ita own, and thus making 
its life richer, must surely be the ptupoae for which the soul lives and 
strives, so that the fruit of such acquisition and conquest remains ita 
own for ever, so stored and guaranteed that the actual gain of tbe aoul 
can be made known at the death of the body. Thia proeeas, that is, 
goes on through all the soul's life in the body, and only at the body's 
death does the amount thus conquered or acquired appear clearly, Nay, 
1 assert that all real worth exists only in the aoul that can see, and usa 
what it sees. There is no real worth in the outer world ; that world's 
worth exists only in the soul's power to see and use it ; save for the 
aoul's seeing and using and touching it, that world would remain inert 
matter. Or again, the outer world is mere material to be transmuted, 
of no use or effect unleaa the sonl of man, breathing on it, calls out of it 
elementel ilame, that is, fire that lights and warms the soul, and is 
beauty, life-giving power, for that soul. If, on the soul's bo breathing 
on or touching that mere material of the world, each particle yields such 
elemental flarae, it is no matter whether the particles 80 breathed on 
or touched be gum and spice (i.e. apparently precious), or straw and 
rottenness (i. e. apparently valueless). (Fifino is the latter — Elvire the 
former.) The outer world then, the soul touches, whether good or bad, 
if it yields to her touch flame, warmth, light, gives her life : and what 
so responds to her touch, she finds to be beauty. But supposing it does 
not so respond to her touch 1 Then it becomes repugnant to her, ugly, 
death-giving : she cannot live with it or near it, and she reooila, for 
what is repugnant to her ia as fatal as death ; but, recoiling, and thus 
put to her own resources, and findiog, for the moment, no life-giving, 
only death-giving, material, she finds in herself the power to create for 
the nonce a new beauty, giving her life: and that ugliness becomes,' 
thereupon, not merely harmless, but the eoul makes it serve ita purpose 
aa a contrast or foil to the new beauty ahe has thus fonnd force to 
create. [Take a simple illustration, — Suppose a aoul of a loving nature, 
and incapable of hating, cast among people who do nothing but hate 
each other ; Hate is so repugnant to that soul that without loving. It 
mast die ; that is, it cannot feed on hate, it can only feed on love. How 
can it contrive to live without food 1 By imagining what love might be, 
with another loving soul, or taking some animal or flower to bestow its 
love oa] 
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(§ 5ft) I gather heart and hope, thiQOgh ot because of these conqoests 
of the ooul : (1) her calling out {from roughness, ungaJnlipeas, incom- 
pletenem) beaotj and troth of patpoee; (2) her puwer to tranafer all 
actual achierement in ths risible world to a resting-place in her imagin- 
Btion, secure from being conetracd wrongly there: (3) her ardour to 
help where completion is near, bat not quite reached : (1) and last, not 
least, through or because of her conqneat, even with etark deformity, 
6ghting with which bj using her creative power as shown above, she 
wrisgB from it Bjnuuetry. By analogy, I praise a sculptor's pnpil, who, 
when hia master's crude but mighty thought, only roaghly<hewu out in 
marble, is called by fools abortive, pute himself and his finished statue 
in clay by the side of that rough-hewn marble, saying, I am his, he 
made me, and my ideas : by the fact of this my finished work, I and 
my work vindicate him. (§ 57) So I worked out the idea I found in 
the rough Michel Agnolo block, by mating a finished statue in clay 
from it, which statue, once made and placed by the aide of the master's 
unfinished marble (bo as to rivet my conception of the meaning), I 
destroyed at once. If I made the conception plain to my outward eye, 
the master was to thank for it : bat may he not have smiled for joy, 
that one man at least was left to reci^ni2e the perfection hid in the 
unfinished work, and able to work out the idea therein, by making a 
finished statae palpable and visibleT (§ 68) Now a my gain in learning, 
and keeping in my soul the statue Eidothe^ is my own for ever, bo such 
gains as I have described the soul achieving, from the material of the 
outer world, are surely its own fbr ever, not to be given to those who, 
working with the same material, could not find and see the beauty hid 
beneath roughness. (§ 50) Sut how intense will love grow when 
hereafter love means the desire in each soul to share vrith another soul 
(who has worked in a like but new and changed manner) the treasures 
each has so gained. The material of the world your soul touches 
(see § 55) may yield to the touch of your soul roseflame, to the 
touch of mine, red, blue, green or yeUow : need we doubt a time 
will come, when we each learn the secret of the other's soul's touch, — I, 
how you developed the power of self-sacrifice from materials which only 
gave me food for seK-indulgence : you, how I developed force from 
material which gave you pityl What joy will it be when a further 
step is taken, and instead of desiring to share, each soul achieves the 
power to share, one with the other, its gains, so that blended, their 
gains may make a complete unity, as the fused prism colours make 
white. When in short nil souls can so interchange and learn each the 
other's secret of gaining from the outer world. I say that the foregoing 
exempIMea a iaw even now apparent in the eternal progress, viz. Love's 
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law, which I formulate thns : Each bouI woiks, lives, and longs for 
itself, by itself, because of the existence of a soul other than itself, 
attracting it bb towards a lodestar, and, whether on idea, a man or a 
woman, whether god, man, or both mixed, this other soul, so attracting, 
is guessed at through the veil of flesh, by parts, seen darkly, which 
prove a whole, to be one day Been clearly. My soul so found you, 
Elvire. 

(§ 60) But you Bay, "With all this boast about the soul and ita 
empire over the world, you accept the rule of eonae when Fifine 
appears. You talk of soul ; you say that, in search of souls, you may, 
indeed you must, examine and prove the worth of all women ; and that 
your report of sueh examination will be, that no face or form is so vile 
but a certain worth is evolved therefrom. Have you not then to get 
through some flesh besides 1 Of course, like the bee which tries all 
flowers, you otdy chooaa the honied ones, but you must tasto alL 
this fair 1 ' you say,— Are you deceiving youiBelf, me, or God ) " 

[T&S(§61) I will explain. You have asked a question that demands I 
a wide answer. I could answer you by music ; for while words struggle 
feebly with the weight of the false (the thick element between oar 
Boul and truth) music can electrically win a jiwieage through the lid 
of our earthly sepulchre (our body), which oui words can only push 
against. Music eludes the mass, words try to heave away. But nrnsio, , 
dumb for you, withdraws her help from me : and I must answer you in 
words, but my answer will spread over a wide apace, Need you care, if 
my answer exceeds hounds, and embraces other questions arising from ^ 
yours 1 Let my thought range wide then, 

(§ 62) For this is the moment of sunset, this the place, and this tho ' 
moodi in you and me, when all things we see, hear, and perceive, soothe 
us by their harmony (as the musician's ear is soothed by the harmony 
of the common chord). And as, listening to the common chord, one 
hears the same chord repeated in an ascending scale, till the complete 
compass of the instrument struck is heard in fancy, so from the harmony ' 
struck out of the acene around us just now, for you and me, we caa I 
conetruct and complete the entire scale, compaas, or scheme of life. 
How can you fail to find, or rather lose your question, in the ample and ' 
universal reply that nature gives you in the scene around usi Here, \ 
outside the village, at sunset, we can only eee the spire of the church, ' 
but from it I divine the church, the graveyard, and all its graves, and j 
four-footed and feathered tenants. [That is, you see, jnat as, from what 
my bodily eye can just now discern of the scene around, I can divine i 
what the darkness hides, so the aoul works as I have described, and j 
divines the whole from a part By the same process, I know tiom j 
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outside all her siiuL] (§ 63) And here, as'we go down the 
steep descent, we have to pick our steps and use our eyes : here, we 
hare reached the beach and the bay, and opposite the Isle Noirmeutier. 
The waters of the bny run (where they are touched by the night wind) 
towards it. But, within the clilTs of the bay, the bine water remains 
quiet : let us koop our calm also, and take our fill of eight« and sounds : 
the hum of insrcl«, the scuttle of rabbits, and the flight of the owl. 
Each insect, rabbit, and bird, is intent on its business, and on doing that 
best. So I take the lesson of thie evening and its sights and soundH : 
leBm to divine the whole from the part, as I divined the cburcb, the 
graveyard, and its furred and feathered tenants from the church-spire : 
learn to live my life truly, and the beat I can, aa the animals live theirs : 
learn, I to know you, you to know me, as I know your thoughts at thia 
moment (though you don't speak) from your beating heart, see your 
eyes {though they are downcast) because their lashes touch my cheek : 
learn to keep our calm in our life on this earth, aa the water is calia in 
its life between the cliffs : learn from the harmony of all this scene 
around us, and from all animal nature doing ite best, to obey that 
impulse in our own nature, which prompts us to try again for success, 
even where we failed before, in the effort to understand each other, and 
life. The sum of all the lesson thus incuJcatflil, the way to learn it, ia — 
that we should trytoriae into the true out of the false.] (§ 64) Yon ask 
what I mean by that phrase, " rise into the true out of the false " t Here 
ia an example ; This morning, aa I bathed in the sea, 1 let my body drop 
perpendicularly, and hung erect in the water. Wben a swimmer does 
this, if he keeps quite still, holds his head well back, and raises his chin, 
he is sure of keeping his nostrils above water, and so he can breathe. 
But if be tries to rise and look round him, he sinks under, and cannot 
breathe. The swimmer has only learned this fact by many times trying 
to rise, and so each time sinking into the water, and getting it into his 
mouth and eyes. Once he has learned his lesson, through bitter 
esperience of the taste and smart of sea water, he knows, once for all, 
that he can only breathe and feel the outer air, by obeying th^ laws of 
the water's nature. (§ C5) Just so, my soul is apt to try and escape 
from the falseness of the world and my flesh, which falseneas, and my 
flesh, upbear my soul in this life here, though my soul beats against, tries 
to escape from them, as too gross to live in. Still, they do upbear her, 
they are the medium that sustains her, though she cannot live wholly in 
tbem without breathing truth ; and if she tries to escape from them, they 
leave supporting her (aa the sea water yields to the swimmer trying to 
rise too high in the water) and she plunges deeper into falsehood in the 
too saddea effort after truth. Still, each spring upward, thns made. 
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causiog lir.r, as it doee, to sink deeper is the brine of the false, makes 
her more and more dislike the taste of the false. As, however, she is bo 
upborne by the false, ila necessity must be patiently endored, and she 
must not spring too suddenly upward, but let hands and body use the 
false (as the swimmer's hands and body use the sea water, and whatever 
iu it will help him) while she, the soul, reaches and breathes truth, the 
air. [S (§ 66) Now I pretend to know how to keep my body balanced 
in the false ; that is, how to let my body and its functions have full play 
in the world as it exists, and yet let my soul breathe the truth. And 
the more 1 gain skill in the direction of knowing and conquering the 
fabe, the more easily I submit for the time to it, because the greater my 
flkill, the easier my escape from the world, if I wish to escape. Though 
I know my soul's ultimate business is not with this world (the sea), but 
with the air (the truth), and that the falseness of the world eludes me 
as the sea water eludes the swimmer, even while it sustains him, still 
each time I try to grasp the false, my soul rises higher, even aa the 
swim.mer'8 head rises higher when he makes the least motion of his hand 
towards grasping the sea water, or what is in it. (§ 67) So, when we 
are deepest plunged (through too hasty eagerness to rise) back into the 
world's falseness, if we grasp at something seeming like reality, which 
may be another soul, we are helped to rise thereby. It is washed away 
from U8 by the wave of life, but touching or grasping at it has helped 
us, and we continue to aspire towards the true, the pure air.] 

Even though a man so sent, tossed upward, be lashed with the spray 
of the world, he still ascends, and gains knowledge of the mightier 
forces above humankind, — God or demon,— each and all inviting the 
aspiring soul to approach, and thus urged upward, find at those heights 
the good in evil, the right in wrong, the clearing of obscurity. To howl 
at the spray is childish. And (to bring in another simile) the howl any 
man raises at being lashed by the world, if it rouse the whole pack of 
dogs and puppies howling in concert with him, merely brings Huntsman 
Common sense to the rescue, who silences the pack with his thong. 
(That is, each man's common sense shows him it is futile, nay, mis- 
chievous, to bowl.) And to return to the old image, common sense 
teaches that while ocean is blue and rolling, and so beautiful (that is, 
the world is worth enjoying), it can be dried up, consumed (the world 
can be made nought), by the Are of the soul. [S (§ 68) I then, hving in 
tho world, but not of it, seek the sky, prefer its denizens, not the seas, 
and never dive so deep but I can get a glimpse at the air above. I 
seize you my wife by catching at Fifine, the melted beryl, the " tawny 
wavelet." Did not you and I come out just to see her and her troop! 
— aod was it not the sight of her, and oui talk about her, that led us to 
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chiuige OUT ground of thoughts Has she not given as this chance 
thinking out problemH ot life : and been to me that other soul whicl 
helped me to rise fiom the sea into the air! Let ua then not gneor at 
her, but admit her use in the ivorld (akeady proved, but now more 
proved still),] 

(§ 69, 70) But you object again, why will I only accept a woman's 
help, not a man's t (§ 71) Because one woman for that purpose is 
worth all the men. Say you can rule men : you do so only so long 
as thoy find it worth their while to follow you. Each man is con 
tent that you should play aun and he satellite, so he can steal your 
light, heat, and virtue, and while following in your course, turn all the 
while on his own asis (be self-centred). And then, only complete men 
are fit even to follow so, as satellites ; whereas any sort of woman, com- 
plete or not, will rush into and absorb herself in the man she chooses 
to make more completo by so doing. Women, in short, grow into the 
man. Men depend on him only, at best. And what kind of depend- 
ence is iti Say you have even, by youi influence, made a man all ha 
is outwardly worth — what of yourself do you find, in hia true inner self, 
at the endl (§ 72) A bubble-fish floats, swelled out by the sea, giving 
out lovely hues : the real creature is a mere rudiment, head, body, and 
stomach in one ; drain it of water, the beauty and nine-tenths of the 
bulk are gone : the tenth ra mitinin g ia the creature's real self, no more 
akin to the sea than the sea is to yonder setting sun. 

(§ 73) But look at the rill, yonder, that empties itself and its joy 
into the sea : imagine yon can disengage it from the sea, and ask for the 
result, the beauty of its course from inland ; alt that result and beauty 
are given to the sea, to make the sea by a few drops the bigger. (§ 74) 
Well, the bubble-fish that takes all, and gives nothing to the eea, is 
man : the rill that gives all, and takes nothing from the sea, is woman, 
from Fifine to Elvire. (§ 75) To rule men, you must first stoop 
to their level, hide your true meaning by vulgarizing your words, 
and 80 teach by accident perhaps. Just as an Indian entices stags in 
winter to an enclosure where they may have hay, when grass is frozen, 
by putting on the hide and horns of a stag, and looking like one : so to 
benefit men, give them good in lieu of worthless mental food, you must 
make yourself like them; for, if you show you are better, higher- 
natured than they, they leave you. (§ 76 — 78) You rule women, not 
by the gtratagem of concealing your best self, but by the strategy of 
showing them your best self. The Indian leads the stt^s by pretending 
to be a stag : the man rules men by pretending he is like them. Arion 
charmed the dolphins by singing his noblest song ; man rules women 
bj showing iumself at his noblest in theii sight. 
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(§ 79) It is no USB trying to prove what fruit a man will yield by 
enrichuig his mental nature, as a tree's soil is enriched by mannre : try 
quite another plan, and if you want to get hia true product, find out his 
power of action, sat him to hate somebody or something. Don't cherisli 
his root, but lop off his over-luxuiiant mental growths ; and you will 
find that aa the goat gained favonr from Bacchus by cropping the vine's 
ehoota and flowera, because a vine so treated concentrates its juices into 
the grape, and wine is the result, so a man thwaTt«d in his purpoaelesB 
or foolish impulses, will concentrate his enei^ios in the direction of hate^ 
Take the puniest man-animalcvde, starved body, stunted mind, and yon 
will see with wonder that neither heaven nor earth can soothe his spite, 
or make him content, or by any effort make him propagate love, oi 
produce one virile thought, word, or deed. For nature, while she lets 
her foilurea live out their life, will not give them power to propagate 
their kind. But let such a starveling man be touched with hate of 
some real man, whose existence thwarts his ; and, as a piece of chalk 
cliff is surprised into effervescence, if by chance acid comes in contact 
with it, so the creature bo touched with hate, " blows out to thrice his 
bulk, and cnckoospits some rose ; " that is, the toucli of hate makes 
such a spiteful man do his best to poison the life of a. real true man, as 
the aphis, according to kis nature, tries to kill the rose by surrounding 
it with the poisououa foam called cuckooapit. (§ 80) Women give you 
all, and make you believe yourself worth something, From. Elvire to 
Fiiine, they coiivince me, at least, that I am a truth though all else be 
seeming : that, if I dream, at least 1 know I dream. Desidcs the seem- 
ing, the falseness, is transitory, fleeting. / can stand still, and let truth 
come to me. [S The woman's touch — yours — steadies me, assists me to 
remain self-centred, fixed, while all around me moves away, disappears. 
You, the woman, by believing in me, at once make me believe that since 
one soul has disengaged my soul from the shows of things, niy soul is a 
fact, and make me hope that my work wiU be repaid. I eipect to leom 
wher«^ when, and how I shall see truth return, because even the lowest 
of women, Fifine, knows me. How much more if my wife does ( 
(§ 81) But, say you, why is not one woman, the wife, enough 1 Let me 
answer by an ilJustration. When last night we two saw a boatman 
steering, rowing and punting his boat, along and round by shoal and 
sand-bank, instead of waiting till the tide turned and a ship could take 
his cargo straight across, I commented approvingly on his courage in 
using his skill and craft in steering. On the same principle, I suppose, 
I take Fifine for the moment as guide, on such occasions as do not 
make it worth while to use my wife's help, the ship's resources. Well, 
take this illustration and apply it. 
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fS 82, S3)' Our life is onn, on condition oF proring ouraelves tme. 
I wiab, indeed, one yojajs^ were enongb, and tliat we needed only the 
cteadjr ship ElTire, the wife, and not the little boat Fifine too, to teat 
our akill in seamanship (our i-jwer to know and use the world). But 
you see, FiAne, the boat, doea reqtiiie mental exercise, and therefore, 
increase of skill in st«eriiig, which skill is not called Into exercise b; 
^ the wife, the ship. What danger do I run with the wife, the ship, on 
the sea of life t None. Bat with FiUne, I am forced to use tact, 
Gonrage, and nerve, and thereby increase my readiness of resource, 
, clearness of judgmeat, and knowledge of life. I want, in short, to 
learo Fifine in order to make myself more worthy of my wife's lovo. 
So if I chance to see, tAlk with, learn, and finally dominate Fiiine, it ia 
that I may come baek to you a better and more knowing man, and above 
all, come back having proved my truth and love to you.] [T & S (§ 84) 

I See, it is nearly night, and the landscape becomes dim, sea-like, 
mysteriona : does it not seem too as if the sea retired even, and becatne 
■mall, as if it retired to enable some other fgrce to play its parti You 
aee the night again telb us, by this change in the show of earth and 
sea, that all is fiilse, fleeting : and yet still we strain after permanence, 
and the truth that at least ourselves are tme. (85) And now, to con- 
dude and gather up ttiis series of ideas, all leading from one to 
another, and begun by the sight of Fifine at the Fair. Is it not our 
recoil from falsehood, fleetingneaa, which makes us feel the charm of 
L- Fifine and her tribe 1 For she and here profess falseness, acting, while 
the rest of the world profess truth, yet lie. You approve an actor in 
{/ proportion as he imposes on you : the falser to himself and liker to his 
part he is, the more he wins your praise, the greater his success, and the 
more vivid the truth his ]>art was meant to teach. (§ 86) On the same 
principle, in life, each of us has a false outside, oui flesh, as the actor 
has his part ; what each of us has to find out is the truth of each other 
man's or woman's nature, separated from the falseness of their acted 
part, their flesh. This truth however is discovered only by the 
exceptionally gifted eye, now and then at a happy moment. Our life in 
^H fact means, learning to abhor falsehood and love truth, but to discern 
^^h nnder all falsehood (what is acting in the actor) and snatch from it the 

^^f ' End of § 82, " See Eomce to the boat, &o." That in, Compitre Horace's 

Ode addressed to Vergil (on the latter's embarking for Athens) and to the vessel 
Vergil Balled In. The Ode is the 3rd of tbe lat book of Horace's Odes (Sir 
Theodore Martin's translation, or Conington's). Tbe lines at end of g 82 (p. 103 
of the Poem) boginning " And try if trusting " — ending " should not touch — tha 
deep," contain a psmpbrase of part of the Ode. The allusions on p. 104 of the 
Poem oontinne the idea of Vergil's voyage to Athens : the speaker compares himself 
to Vergil, FiSae to the boat that takes him to Athens and back. 
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tnith and beauty that lie Leneath. And when these snatched waifs al 
truth are gathered and displayed, and we find tlicm match with ttrayi 
at truth that we have not sTudehed, hut which are yet in the world, 
■when I say waifa and strays are gathered alike at the end of life, and 
the beautiful has been extracted from beneath the foul, and shines forth, 
and truth, first seen only as a point, flaahea forth everywhere on the 
circle of life, manifest to the soul, though hid from sense, and at last 
unobstructed by sense,— then is the end of life achioTed. But we must 
wait (for this achievement) our apjwinted threescore years and ten.] 
[8 (§ 87) So I come back to where we started from ; the impulse to sym- 
pathize with the lawlessness of those strolling actors, to see what it meant, 
and to learn some such lessons of life aa I have tried to express. And 
if some of these lessons of life were abstruse, it waa a dream that 
impelled me to teach them. (88) For I am but a dreamer and no 
poet ; poets are not troubled with sach fancies as mine, such aa aeek 
other vent than poetry, and often exceed reasonable bonmls.] 

(§ 89) I sat dreaming in the house this morning, with the windows 
wide, and sights and sounds pleasant enough were given to me ; hut 
fancies too came thronging in, which by no means could be reduced to 
visible or articulate shape by any skill of mine. {§ 90) So as my 
fancies began to overtask my feeling, and its power of expression finds 
best help in music, I bethought me of music to express and fix these 
my fancies. (§ 91) I played Schumann's Carnival, choosing it, you see, 
as harmonizing with the mood wrought on me by the fair here, and its 
strolling company. I knew that in that company was some one, reserved 
by fate, to give me tlie electric spark of sympathy, which proves that, 
do hut each of us link hands, we can fi.nd in the dark of the world the 
fire of Truth, until the whole human race, high and low, is united in 
one chain ; the fair expands to the Carnival, the Carnival to the world. 

(§ 92) ^3 I played, and remarked how each musical theme in the 
piece was, so to say, new dressed, I saw thence how truth is served to 
ua in successive generations as at a banquet, the viand the same, the 
seasoning changed according to the era at which the tnith is being 
discussed as food. For the essential food, the facts of life, truth, in 
short, never vary ; their expression (seasoning of the meat), whether in 
art or life, is always changing, and though such newness, change of 
expression, is repugnant at first (as is a new sauce to the palate), it soon 
becomes a necessity to the souls of men (as does the new sauce to the 
gradually accustomed palate). Most of all is this apparent in music aa 
a form of expressing truth. For in music change of method ia its law, 
and what is precious or rare in music is, not the Absolute, fundamental 
good, but freshness of presentation of that absolute or good — surprise in 
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■hort, (5 93) After playing ths piece I dozed {§ 94), md seemed to 
aee the GamiTal at Veuice. 

(§ 95) I looked on it as from the height of a piniiocle. I san an 
- iinmense concourse of men and women, all masked. The masks were 
of all sorts — beasts, birds, fishes, old men, and young ; (§ 96) nay, masks 
anch as showed what the man had become through some one passion, 
love, or hate. (§ 97) And I asked, why must some such one love or 
hata task each sou), and draw it its own way, and shape it sof This 
thought mode me observe closer. I discovered that the crowd was 
dumb ; no soand arose from them. (§ 98) But as in dreams one always 
knows the why and wherefore of everything, I seemed in my dream to 
know the reason of the crowd's silence. They did apeak, but in my 
dream I knew that I was not to know their speech, but to learn by 
aight of their masks, not by hearing their speech, what they really were. 
A blind man (said I) must get truth by hearing; I, seeing, can know, 
and so dispense with speech. Then let me come closer among them. 
(§ 99) As I descended amidst them, their masks showed leas than had 
at first seemed apparent of diveigence from humanity, less of change by 
reason of slavery to some ruling passion. (§ 100) Still, though I saw 
them talk, saw their moutlis move, saw their eyes strive to look what 
the voice was saying, their words and my understanding were not en 
rappoft with each other. I could not nndeMttand their speech ; but my 
observation by aight, not by hearing, helped me to see the truth by 
what men looked like, not what they said. (§ 101) And I found that 
' each quality thus learned assumed its proper use, and seemed good for 
something. What at first seemed ugly withered off, and my repugnance 
to the seeming wrongness or ugliness perished with it. I found myself 
able to choose what, among the different qualities, to observe, and what 
to ignore or escape from. Nay, by changing my point of view, I could 
see how grotesqueness and divergence from beauty assumed another 
shape, were corrected, added to, subtracted from, and each brute-beast 
tendency became of nse as safeguards to mankind. I found that force 
L and guile are active agents in preservation of life, that peace is only good 
because strife preceded it, that love is the more precious the mora we 
( know of hate, and knowledge the more precious the more we abhor 
ignorance. (§ 102) I found that I must lessen my scorn of the flesh, 
the soul's case, for it is distinct from the soul. The eoul is, as it were, 
a drop of dew encased in a crystal globe, i. e. the flesh aud its attributes 
— purse-pride, desire to be what one cannot be, lust for praise, and all 
outwardly-seen qualities^-are the crystal round the dewdrop, the case 
round the souL (§ 103) And my delight in watching this crowd 
WOB such as a chemist experiences who, unbinding composites, tying 
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sLiupIee together, and tracing back eacli effect to a cause, CDDstnicts in 
fancy from the fewest primitivea the complex and complete, all the 
diverse life of beast, bird, reptile, insect, plant, earth, and ore. So I, 
obseTving and learning; through these various manifestations of men the 
truth underneath them, separating the composite i|aalitie8 in each nature 
into simple ones, tracing the effect (each nature as I saw it in its 
development) back to the cause (the reason why that nature had become 
such a development), learned what each man really was from what he 
appeared to he, and thus gained my object, satisfied my desire of knowing 
what I myself am, of living my life truly, and knowing why I live it, 
So I arrived through the fleshly manifestation of falseness, at the true 
sool beneath, and learned how the naked soul obtained its chequered 
robe of flesh. (§ 104) I am glad to get all that knowledge and experi- 
ence, thought I in my dream ; but why at Venice rather than elsewhere t 
(§ 105) And I became aware that a change ensued. (§ IOC) And even 
as while watching a sunset we see the cloud-buildings gradually crumbly.! 
fuse, and blend into each other (§ 107), so as I looked in my dreank' 
on the amphitheatre which held the Carnival, I aaw that while the atii 
of men continued, a subtle change was going on in one and all of th« 
buildings that formed the amphitheatre, from Mark's Church downwards, 
Each building became not new, but older,— familiar like houses anywht 
one sees any day, (§ 108) I became convinced that what I took for 
Venice was the world, the Carnival, the masque of mankind, lifelong, 
I saw the reason of my disgust at the apparent grotssquerie and ugliness, 
idle hate, and impotent love. It arose from my looking at these 
manifestations from my lofty station of pride. I saw, too, why that 
disgust gave way when I descended into the crowd, namely, because 
wisdom's proper place is the ground, not the sky, — to be among men, not 
above them ; and I saw, that once looked at thus from the proper stand* 
point, all qualities, good and had, are nicely adjusted, the one to help 
or set off the other. (§ 109) And so I learned that we must give up 
fuming after an impossible ideal, and welcome what we find actually is 
(§ 110)— /a, that is, for the hour; for something in my mind suggested 
next that not only then, at the moment of my dream, but always and 
ceaselessly, cliange was at work on the buildings that seemed so eternal 
In my dream, temples of religion towered and sank to make way for 
other fanes, that seemed to grow up from within the old, and thought/ 
different from the prime aim of God, whose houses they were, satisfied 
the generation for whose need they arose. The buildings so changing- 
all around, at any rote serve the purpose of making men look up a^, 
through, or over them, and not down at the pavement. (§ 111) 
were they only temples that so rose and fell 1 Seats of science si 
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■bo rose and fell, nvf, were loai twice in a lifetime of three-score yean 
and ten. (§ 112) Bat though they were always disappearing, and new 
ones appearing, religion had always her temple. (§ 113) And the one 
voice which spoke lastingly, said, "Truth, though etationed herself on a 
rock, bnilds on aand, and so her work decays, and so she builds afresh. 
Nothing is permanent, except tnith.- She iV, and will have men know 
she must exist, thrusting herself on them by each such attempt (of 
building) to live with them." What truth does, is work, lasting or not. 
In the end there will be truth, absolute,— changing no more in manifest- 
BtioTi,no more needing to work. (§ 114) Meantime, her building goes on, 
one sort of building or another bides its time, and has its use. (§ 115) 
But, said I in my dream, let tis leave watching the change ceaselessly at 
work on the greater buildings, and look at the fabrics built in between 
them — fabrics less costly, less rare, but essential to this fair of the 
world, which they help to keep in bounds, instruct, and regulate. 
Booths, stalls, and shops, were there (§ 116); History, Morality, Art 
of all kinds, bade for customers. (§ 117) (But art, with its capricious 
changes of mood, make the larger changes seem like stability.) 

(§ 1 18) And now again the same voice said, " All is change, but all 
is really permanence." (§ 119) And as one sees in a sunset the varied ', 
shapes of cloud and mountain become simple and definite, from being ' 
manifold and multiform, — as the contrBsting Uvea and strifes in the eloud 
shapes cease their battle (luelled by one cloud, and blend in the blank 
severity of death and peace into a shape befitting the close of day, — 
heaven's repose over earth's strife — (§ 120) so in my ilream the change 
seemed to be aire^ted. Each building melted into each ; and gradually 
the whole seemed to blend into a common shai>o, and become unity iu 
the place of multiformity. And what shape, think you, did they seem 
to blend intol (§ 121) Here is an apt illustration in Nature, — this 
Druid monument I have brought you to see. {§ 122) Explore its 
passages : the further you go the leas you will like it, for at the end of 
them you meet with the dreiid shape of a cross, to explain whose exist- 
ence here learning apenda labour, only to leave the qnestion obscure. 
Whence came iti We do not know. (§ 133) Learning will help to 
answer this question as much as, and no more than, ignorance. The 
cross raised hero before Christianity existed, makes an ignorant man 
recoil : for what could the symbol mean in those old days I The peasant's 
tradition is, "People built this building, cross and all, soon after earth 
B made, to keep thera in mind — (1) that earth was made (built) by 
L-Bomobody, did not make itself ; (2) that that somebody stays, while we 
I .and earth change ; (3) that we must therefore make the most of this life, 
B live it in His presence. As to that great stone piUar lying in 
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the grass, tbere were stories about it, which, with the tradition I have 
named, the Church tried to destroy by saying ; 'That stone is no more now 
than Jacob's stone is on which he dreamed his dream ; it was a means, 
— it is not an end.' But the more the Church preached, the more the 
peasantry clung to their tradition, thinking that what once a thiug 
liad a right to mean, it still must mean. They prefer the rnde 
character of the ancient story, unelfaced by the pen flourishes of tha 
modern scribes, and their comment. As, that is, the tradition about 
whole Dniidical monument had, as ahown above, gained hold of people's 
minds, bo the stories about this stone pillar (a part of the monument) 
held their ground also, having the same tendency as the tradition, viz. 
to teach simple obedience to simple laws. Therefore the stories about 
the pillar held their ground against the Church's words : for there stood 
the stone, immovable (able to give real doctrine if it pleased), amid the 
fleeting beauties of spring and summer. So as long as that great stone 
pillar stood upright, the peasants continued to observe and enjoy the 
tradition left about it, as being more heartening than the frotliiet 
utterances of the Church. At last the Church ordered it to be levelled 
flat, and even said that it was only the primitive form of the church- 
spire." 

(§ 124) To the shape of this primeval Druid monument it was that, 
in my dream, I saw all buildings resolved. Grander far was the simple 
Druid temple in my dream than the temples which lately had looked so 
solid : — it seemed that after all strife of sects in religion, mankind woidd 
return to one simple faitb, — the behef in God, and our duty to Him, as 
formulated in the peasant's tale. And yet, the simphcity of that Dmid 
monnment said no more to me, than (as those many-shaped temples and 
buildings Lad said), " all is change but permanence too " : change, i. e. 
falsehood, and truth, i. e. permanence. Each soul works through the 
shows of sense, which continually change, are false (though they seem 
the tmth), up to its complementary soul : through these fleeting changes 
it lives, and gradually learning wherein they are false, sees through them 
the trna aoul it seeks, which at length it reaches, and finds to be " God, 
man, or both together mixed." Let only the soul look up, not down ; 
love, not hate ; it will see in each change, or falseness, in which tmth 
successively shows itself, the latest presentment of truth : this continually 
new presentment of truth under successive shapes, tempts the soul 
upwuds, still making it think it has found the actual truth, and keeps 
on BO tempting, until, learning by its successive failures, that for tha 
sake of the soul's development, truth is forced to manifest itself in 
falsehood, the soul at the happy moment finds skill to discover the 
truth under ite enwrapping falsehood ; and to abhor the false, wliich hid 
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itu) true, odJ aa all Teila of falmhood fall at Wt from the truth, change 
ends : all types become needless, — LDste&d of the singer, we have the song; 
iiut«ad of the hietoric per»oaage, the impulse of his age which produced 
him. [T & S (§ 125) What Jid .^scliylus tnean when he nsed tliat 
phnae "God, man, or both mixed") In the opening chorus of 
.£scliylus's ' Prometheus Bound,' Sea Nympha (creatures more than 
human, but not goddesses, God ' mortal ' or mixture of both) came to 
console Prometheus. He knew the ultimate, the Truth, and said that 
the Three formed Fates only knew it besides : had he learned tlie 
ultimate, the Truth, through lifting the veil from, i. e. learning tha 
nature of such beings as these !Nymphs, ae I can learn it, through lift- 
ing the vail that hidee Fifine's soull] (§ 126) And yet all this has 
been a dream, even commonplace by everyday light What aeemed 
ftwhile fresh and strange becomes tame and trite, and the higher oar 
pride has lifted us in our dreiam, the further we hare to deecend to 
Mrth and fact. Hare we not seen that even this Druid moDU- 
ment told its story long ago to waking folk, and never promised to 
help US dreamers 1 How then should tbe buildings of my dream help 
me when I come to real fact 1 {§ 127) Let us, my wife, go home 
together peaceably, complete our circuit of a league, and end where we 
began. Eren so with life, wherever we were nursed to life, death is our 
last mother, — we find the last truth first, and final too. (§ 128) But, you 
say, " Why is that truth final now, more than before, when it was a 
truth proved false 1 " Because here a new point arises^ hitherto in my 
dream of tbe soul's pffjgreaa, all falsehooda discovered were so many 
triumphs to man's nature, and implied no auhmisaiou to another nature 
quite as real as his which chose to bare its way with man (namely, 
nature which demands death of the body). But now, facing the fact of 
death, man's pride is quelled by necessary acquiescence with the law of 
death. Learning the truth of death does not, as the learning of other 
^th, through succesaire shapes and grades o£ its presentment, promote 
tnan's soul a stage : to learn the truth of death is to leam defeat, because 
on the body's death the soul can no longer in this life, in this world, 
exercise its power. Therefore there is no triumph for the soul now as 
there was in its progress through its earthly life, in learning the truths 
oi that life. Sense, or tbe body, can register its triumphs, because 
■whatever the body needs in the way of derelopment always comes to it 
•oon or late. When need was to walk or run, legs and feet were 
developed : when need was to take up and hold things, hands and 
fingers were deroloped, and bo on through the history of evolution. In 
short, the body, or sense, gets what it wants by gradual development oi 
(he right ojgans to carry out ita wanta. Such promotion of the body 
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from poiut to point, analogous to the growth of the soul by leaniing the 
truths of life, is a caiase for pride in man : if the soul's prompting to rule 
and be ultimate master here from first to last, could develop it 
body's ptomptiiig to grow because of its needa develops the body, tha 
BOttl too might he proud. But since the approach of the body's death 
ia the nltimats truth learned by the sool here, there is no cause for 
pride, for this truth merely warns tho soul its right of rule will go, and 
that another soul, succeeding it, must be master in future. Mers 
wanting to believe will not of itself develop the soul's power of learning 
truth, as mere wanting a limb will make the body develop that liniU 
(§ 139) And to conclude, as life ends where it began, so doae love, ia 
the soul which runs ita round (that is, develops itself for its comple- 
mentary soul, until they are mutually complete). Buch a soul has coil' 
Btancy, faith, ripeness. [T & 8 Though a man range tlirough w'omen as 
X have supposed myself to do, and hod all the truth that is in them, I so 
much the more readily come back to Elvirc, my wife ; the other women 
represented the change I saw in my dream,^ — my wife means permanence. 
Love, as I said, ends where love began. And, as the natural man feels I 
lordlier free than hound, such ending looks like law. Xliere is small I 
chance for pride here, and so far from realizing that one has gained 1 
anything, each step aside to search after the nature of other women, 
proves to be mere vain wandering. I, the wanderer, bring home no 
profit from my quest, hut the feeling that I had best keep house 
altogether, could I begin my life again. Had I stated my problem 
right, it would have been — From a given point {that is Elvire, your wife's 
nature, and your home life with her) evolve the infinite (that is all 
nature, men, women, and organic life), not, as I did state it, go out from 
your wife uid home, and find what composes the infinite (all nature, J 
men, women, and organic life), and piece them together into one Elvira. I 
Fifine is the foam-flake, as I have shown, Elvire is the sea, which con- ^ 
tains many such foam-flakes, and yet you and I left her, our home, and 
ourselves to catch at the one foam-flake, and got blistered by it for our 
pains perhaps (because she raised discussion between us for a moment). 
We are wise now, and want no more of the fickle sea-foam ; enough of 
it and of the roar of the sea (enough, that is, of learning people's i 
natures, and going out into the world to learn it) ; we will live and die 
henceforth quietly landlocked : here is our house-door. (That ia, I come [ 
back from my experiences of men and women in the world, to my true 
life, with the love of my soul.) (§ 130) How pale you look in the night I 
Keal fiesb and blood should not look so pale, even uu<Ier the night. 
Touch me to show you are ahve, and do not vanish from your repentant 
husband I Give me your hand. (That ia at a liie'a 6\i4, '0&* 
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I fife, — even his inmost beliefs are apt to become at moments shadowy asA 

I ureal to a man.) (§ 131) Now that we agree at last, let mo cost out 

[ double horoscope. Let me discard that simile of the sea : 7011, my wife, 

i land, firm and safe. All these word-bubbles come from that 

I unlucky bath iu the sea (that is, even a man's most cherished experiencea 

e worthless to him, or seem so, as his physical and mental poweis 

' approach death) : with your hasd on my heart, I promiae never to go bathe 

1 the sea again (that is, taste the varied life of the world), nor bask 

(herein, beneath the blue sky (that is, dream after an ideal development 

of souls). I will hve and die a quiet married man, living in the town, 

and not in this tower apart, where one may mount to ita parapet, and 

get a sight of that tempting sea (that is, I will bring my thoughts into 

ordinary practical life, and not let them go off to dreamy heights, nor 

occupy themselves with the knotty problems of life, among men's and 

■women's souls). I«t our house be sober and prosaic, with for ornament 

only some shell picked up where the angry water cast it once, or seaweed 

that gets damp and soft at threatening of sea storm or wind (that is, 

let me have nothing to do with the life of souls in the world but a 

[ memory or two, and now and then news of those who still are in the 

fight of thought and passion) ; soon I shall grow to he astonished how I 

could ever have gone out, in the sunshine and springtide of my life, to swim 

in the sea of thought and passion — -the more astonished, as time goes on, 

and brings me warning that I grow too old for such enterprise. Come, 

be but flesh and blood, and no ghost ; smile at me to show you are real, 

and enter our house for good and all ; let fate bolt the door fast, and shut 

you and me inside, never to wander again. (§ 132) Oidy, you are not 

accustomed to have my constancy tried by my being run after by one 

like Fifine. See hero, some one has just slip[>6d a letter between my palm 

and my glove. It must be from her. Did I unconsciously put two 

Napoleons between the two half francs I put in her tambourine ? Now 

don't threaten to leave me ; I must go and clear the matter up. I'll be 

I T»ck in five minutes ; if I'm not, I give you leave to " slip from flesh 

' and blood, and play the ghost again " (that is, after all he has said, 

Tifine's attraction is stronger than his philosophy).] 

EPILOGUE, 

As I was sitting, in my house late, alone, weary, my wife came hack 

I me. I said to her, Let ua leave this old house, every brick of which 

i is stained with sin and shama She said. Well, leave it ; but let cur 

I Jeaving be done decently in order. Yes, I said ; but time has dragged 

The neighbaaiB have been ea,c\i gomping fools ; such fancies came 
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to plague me : if you only knew what a bad time I have hfid down 
here. She said, Do you think I was much better off up there 1 

I said, Help nie to get away; what epitaph shall we write, by way 
of notice to the pariah of our removal 1 Here lies M. or N. departed 
from this life, auch a day, month, and year 1 A^Oiat shall we put for final 
flourish,- — prose or verse 1 

" AfBiotion Hore long time be bore 

Till Ood did please to grant hira ease " : 
or what 1 Do end it. She said, I end with Love 13 all and Death ii ' 
nought. 

In this Epilogue the poet imagines himself alone at the end of his 
life, and weary with the world, symbolized by hia house ; he imagines 
hia wife comes to him from heaven at his death, and they leave tlie 
world together for good and all, to live in a fairer world, where their 
love is all and their death nothing. 

m. A STATEMENT DIVIDING THE MAIN SUBJECTS OF 
THE POEM INTO THKEE HEADS. 

The poem is put into the form of a monologue, spoken by a man ; 
throughout he introduces observations and objections made by hia wife, 
each of which he discusses and answers. The whole Poem is dramatic : 
the speaker is any man you like, of high attainments, lofty aapirationa, 
strong emotions, and capricious will. Being such a man, he deals partly 
with Truth, somewhat with Sophism, His reasoning is good so fur as 
his intellect and aspiration direct it ; but the last section of the poem 
proves the truth of his own philosophy (embodied in the swimmer 
symbol), namely, that a man reaching after too high an ideal is likely to 
fall the lower, the higher he has striven to reach. The clearest way of 
showing where he uses (1) Trutli, (2) Sophism, (3) a mixture of boti — 
is to say that wherever he speaks of Fifine {whether as type or not) in 
relation to himself and his own desire for truth, or right living with hia 
wife, he is aopbiatical ; wherever be speaks directly of his wife's valne 
to bim (except in the quotation from the poem, pp. 197-8) he speaka 
truth with an alloy of sophism ; and whenever he speaks impersonally 
he speaks the truth. The man and his wife are cultivated people of 
independent means living at Pornic in Brittany. It is Pomic fair, and 
the fair has tempted thither a company of strolling actors, rope-dancers, 
and atldetes. The husband takes the beauty of this strolling company, 
FifiBB, as a type, fimt, of womanhood, to point the moral of man's 
relations with women ; geecmd, aa a symbol of any influence good or 
bad which a wise man is bound to make use of for his soul's develoi^ 
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^^Hamt daring iU life in tlm world only. Using bei for a test, ft=n 
^^B noraUiea on certain facts and ideas conn«ct«d with tlie life of axaj 
^^M inilividual tnnu, as a gregarious and pn^resaira being, among coUectivf 
^^B men and vomeo. He says in eabetance : — 

^^M L I take Fifine as an instance of wamao in relation to man, and 

^^V ahow you her chaioctei as a woman. I show yon that although her 
^^F idioeyncrasy apparently defies social laws, she virtually obserres them m 
strictly and with as high a sense of honour, so far as ihey coueem her 
relalidoB with her own people, as any delicatest lady. That is, she is, 
phy8ic4i]ly and morally, true now to her husband and her family, and 
let her antecedenta have be«n what they may, whenever now she frankly 
displays her charms for money, it ia for the sake of her husband and 
people alone. To such a man aa me, aX any rstc, she gives nothing but 
the sight of her. Therefore, she has her real value in the scale of 

» human beings. And by proving to you thus that I know her wont 
and beet qualities, and take her at her value, I prove also that through my 
learning to know thus much, I am so much the wiaec, and have beaidea 
increased my power of valuing your far higher qualities, and being true 
to you as a high-minded and cultured wife. This simple example of how 
learning a single fact about some one else enhances the value of my life, 
and through mine, yours and mine together,- — leads me to the widfir 
question of how and why people choose each other as man and wife. 
In discussing tliis question, I begin by using Plato's theory of each soai 
seeking its complementary soul ; and to illustrate and enforce it, try to 
solve the question thus ; — As the artist is always seeking to make a com- 
plete whole from a part, — and as Art is tlie love of loving, the rage to 
know, see, and feel absolute truth for its own sake alone, — so the seek- 
ing soul is, by the necessity of its being, compelled to find out and set 
free from its bodily and other hindrances the true character of its com- 
plementary soul. But, in order that two such souls may come together, 
they must each gain their right to do so by learning the world, each in 
iU own way. What each soul thus acquires is its own, to be given 
only to such other soul whoso acquirements complement those. By 
such a process I claim to have found and to hold yon. 

a. You object; the process is good as regards soul, but why do I 
choose Fifiue as an example of the world which is to bo lenrned 1 Is 
not her physical beauty apt to dazde and seduce me T I answer, No, it 
is not : my karning Fifine ia, in small, merely a type of my learning the 
world in largo. So ia answering your objection I will use the type and 
the antitype interchangeably. The world, then, ia to man's aonl whst 
tie sea ia to a swimmer who is, not treading, but standing or hanging 
m water: aa iong aa he keeps still, w\lb\i\a\i.ead well back, the swim mar 
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caa always breathe the air and see the sky. If he, uniuiudftil of the 
law that his body ia heavier than the water, tries to rise out of it, the 
water yields round biin, and his heavier body siuks, and he ia immeised, 
with punishment of tasting brine and choking. So, if a man, Jiving in 
the world, is so unmindful of il^ lawa that he tries while there to lift his 
bodily part out of it, and soar to an ideal life fit oidy for bis soul when 
it has left his body, the laws of the world assert themselves on his body, 
and his soul becomes more deeply and disagreeably immersed in the 
world, than if, using his body in conformity with the laws of the world 
in which alone it can live, he had left hia soul free to see and feel the 
eternity which will some day be its native element. Now, as tlie 
swimmer learns by the disagreeable experiment of one or two tries to 
rise up out of the water, that the laws of gravitation are against hi tn, ao 
the man who tries to raise his body into the region his soul only can 
live in, learns by the collapse of his effort, and its ill elTect on his soul, 
that the laws of the world are against him : that the world must he used 
patiently and skilfully while the body hves in it, in order to give the 
suul power of living and developing at all. This being ao, just as the, 
greater the patience and akdl of the swimmer, the more easily and fre- 
quently can he see aud breathe sky and air, so the greater the patient 
and skiU acr^uired by the man in using the world, the easier at an] 
time becomes his temporary escape from it, and power to give 
breathing and seeing space. 

To complete the analogy, and take up Filine as a type or instance 
again ; I in the world, as the swimmer in the sea, find and touch Fifine, 
as the swimmer might find and touch some sea-denizen ; it gives the 
swimmer a momentary support of his hands to keep his head above 
water ; my learning her, so touched in passing through my world's life, 
has helped me to find your soul, above the world. Thus, having 
ali'eady proved the use of Fifine in the world iudependently of me, I 
prove her use to me in learning life, and above all being worthier of yoa> J 

6. You object again ; Why will I oidy accept a woman's help, not! 
. mBii'.l 1 

Because men's souls do not work towards each other in the way 
described in my development of Plato's theory. That is only done 
between man and woman, by reason of their relative natures, — man 
claiming and receiving, woman offering and giving, all. Women only 
expect you to show tliem your best self, and they give you in return alt 
of Ifieir best. Women alone show me, from yourself to Fifine, that 
since I have worked to learn this world for the sake of one other s< 
my soul is a fact. Even if the lowest of women, Fifine, knows me 
I shall expect to learn truth at last ; how rnnch moYft \1 la^ VA* \aiai\jl 
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c TdQ dgect i^;ua : Wlij ii not one wamui, the vife, eno>aglLl 
Beeaue, in life u H rtaods, ■ mui mast come acroea many women 
wbon natoRB on htlp turn, nowise gniltilj, and take his son] on man; 
ft lu>niil«ai excntsioti in which he simplj leazna something new to 
«nrich his and his wife's life. Even Flfine can do, has done, thus much 
far me already, by ntj merelj seeing her UhIbj and talking abont her 
to jon ; and, naing her as a tjpe once more, the fact of tny so seeing 
and talking abont her proves (bj mj not being further allured by bet) 
my tmth to you, as it could not otherwise have been proved. Now, 
taking Filine still as a type only, let as see why she dooa attract at alL 
Is it not her very avowal that, for rach as yoa and me, she pro/esset to 
lie, to act, to be not her true self, while the rest of the world professes 
truth, yet lieal You praise an actor in proportion aa he dJuguiBes him- 
eelf and makes his part telling ; the more unlike he makes his part to 
bis teal self, the gr6at«r his encceaa In life, each of ns really acts a 
part ; our flesh does, and conceab our soul : each one's business then is 
to find the other soul, in spite of the fleshly obetruction ; and to leam 
how to do this unerringly is the lesson of a life of seventy years. My 
bringing forward Ftfine and her tribe and showing you what they really 
are, is just an instance, a single specimen of such lessons. 

IL Now, take what I have said, — of the way the soul leama, the 
one tt^ther, and the way each sool in learaing gains 
lacperience in reading other souls, as the outcome, the impulse, of a day- 
And let me go on to t«U you, — not in further iUostration 
merely, but with reference also to the necessity man is under to atudy 
his kind, not only in relation to woman generally, but also in relation 
to hia ultimate development towards fitness for his complemenlary 
woman's soul, — an actual dream I bad tliis morning. After bathing in 
the sea, I sat down and played Schumanu's Cajnival, and dozing after- 
wards seemed to see the Carnival at Venice. I looked at it as from a 
height. I saw an immense concourse of masked men and women, each 
mask showing in some grotesque or brutalized way what the man had 
become tlirough passion, love, or hate. If they spoke, I could not 
understand thoni. I had to learn their real motives from their masks. 
And I found that I could oaly really leam their natures right by 
coming down among them. Then their masks showed less divergence 
from humanity, and the more closely I examined them, the more eiaeh 
quality thus learned assumed its proper use, and seemed good for soma- 
thing. And from my study of each and all of these qualities, good and 
bad, I gained what seemed in my dream to be my object, namely, the 
desire to know the reason of my own life and live it truly. Then in 
fly dream I became aware that lliia was not Venice Carnival, but the 
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worlJ, and all men and womea, nioviag anicicg templee, and halls of - 
science aad art. These buildings I now turned to watch, having in my 
dream learned the men and women who frequented thera ; and I saw 
change at work in every building. Each seemed to fade, and grow into 
new shapes, always for the time satisfying the needs of the erowd. 
But while halls of science and art were always changing, religious build- 
ings always kept some temple-shape. And I heard one Voice hich 
said that Truth, the permanent, was thus continually manifesting itself 
under changing and false shapes, to keep men looking for her, and 
wanting her ; and that " all is change, with permanence beneath." And 
as the Voice spoke, the bnilding-shapes in my dream gradually fused 
into one primeval type, a Druid monument. 

The meaning of my dream I take to he that change means falsehood ; 
truth, permanence. You se« the lesson is really the same as that shown 
by my lesson from Fifice ; namely, that as in my dream I bad to go down 
among men, see them on theit own ground, not from a lofty standpoint of 
soul-pride, and thus find out men's nature beneath their masks, and the 
meaning of the change in institutions ; so in actual life each soul must go 
into the world and live in it as it is, humbly, and so learn, by searching 
through the shows of sense, what other souls mean, always for the purpose 
of fitting its ultimate sum of experience into that of its complementary 
Boul, and this for love's sake and truth's sake alone ; that truth can 
only be found at last by gradually learning the meaning of its successive 
false manifestations, and that in the end truth absolute and unveiled 
is the reward of such seeking souls. And that the way in which 
absolute truth wUl at last he learned will be through all races of men 
uniting in a simple belief in one God, and living our hfe as in His pre- 
sence, seems to be the lesson taught to me by the fusing of all temples 
and buildings of art and science into the primal shape of the Druid 
monument. 

III. So I have put before you, (1) eis fancies evoked by the com- 
pany of strolling actors, and Fifine their representative ; (2) and in 
my dream of the Carnival, certain ideas about the best development 
of my soul, or any competent man's, in the direction of leamiiig the 
truths of life in order to achieve the highest form of love, — that of 
husband and wife. Let mo go on to imagine that ray whole life has 
been so passed, and just as we two turn homeward now, after onr stroll, 
at the end of day, so I turn to the end of my life. Wliat has been the 
result of my life after alll Whatever experience my soul gained 
through my body's union with the world, it can have no triumph on 
this earth, because it finds itself face to face with death, which takes it 
away from the body, and rendera it poweileaa Ui \)CfcV Vi-^&is« Nsi. ■&!& 
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my it hag worked all throiigb this life. So the result of all is on^^l 
that tt letut the soul ao working towards its complementajy mul hsMfl 
bsKt itondtot to that end, and ttiut &I1 its coiistani^y, aa ail its efforb^ 
■Iter sxperience, can only end in tht: suprems luve of a man for Lis wifeM«_ 
But the flesh IB weak : and love you aa I may, I cannot resist th^a 
temptation of going to see Fi&ae, and justii'yiug my going by the mos£ 
tranapareut of exuuace. 

A word aa to the connection of the Prologue and Epilogue with the 
a body of the poem, and with each other. In the Prologue, the poet, 
by the image of a swimmer floating in the sea, over whose head a butterfly 
sails past, suggests that his life of passion and thought in this world may 
be watched, by the soul of his love, from a purer region of heaven where 
she waits for hira to join her. In the body of the poem, — the imaginary 
husband and wife being both alive on this earth, and living together,^ 
the husband uses the like image of a swimmer in the aea, and highly 
elaborates it to show hia wife how he too can and should use the world 
as it is, to gain experience, and develop his soul's powers, for hia and 
his wife's sake. This idea is further developed hy other similes, ending 
with the dream of Venice Carnival, and is finally dismissed with the 
avowal that a tiDie comes in man's life vhea such enterprise of pasaioa 
and thought must be laid aside, and he must wait quietly in hia house, 
— his life in the world — for Death. From which conclusion we come 
naturally to the Epilogue, where, as ■' the Householder," the poet, at the 
end of his life (sitting alone in his house — hia life in the world), is 
viaited by hia wife's soul or spirit, which has come to meet his ; and 
together they leave the turmoil of this world, for the calm of that 
heaven of love and truth which is imaged in the Prologue. 

IV. SYNOPSIS. 

The poem then divides itself into three heada. I, What ought to 
be a married man's relations to other women. II, What hia relations 
to the world generally. III. The use of these two relations towards 
achieving the highest form of love between husband and wife. 

I. A husband ought to use the influence on him of any woman he 
comes to know as a means of developing hia nature for hia wife's and his 
own sake. II. He should use the world generally with a Hke object. 
III. His love for his wife becomes complete and lasting in proportion as 
he thoroughly learns the nature of other men and women. These three 
propositions are variously illustrated in the poem ; the sum of what is 
aaid in support of the general propoaiVlon ttoatained under the three 
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LeaJo), tliat man muat use every chance to develop liie soul for lore 
sake and truth's, ie aa follows : — 

Ftom the lowest to the highest, each created being has i 
individual perfection, and a chance of displaying it. To achieve tlill 
individual pei'fection, each human soul works tuwai-ds tiudiiig out t" 
TFuth, the Absolute, which liiis hid under the fiilae shows of the world, J 
Xlie knowledge thus gained helougs to the soul that gains it ; 
souJa develop, each acquires its knowledge, does its work, for the sake 
of, and to be imparted to, the man or woman found in iis search after 
Truth, and loved best, towards finding and loving whom it is always 
striving. To try and fijid Truth under the shows of the world, we most _ 
mix with ruen and not stay apart, nor ignore the laws of the woiU^ 
around us. By watching men and their institutions tliroughont a lifd^ 
of 70 years, now and then an exceptional man may, even now, acbiev 
complete knowledge of the true natui'e of all men, And whei 
development of soola, all men have learned to hiiuw, theu all knowlttdgt 
and all religious beliefs will fuse into one simple beUef in God, and i: 
living our life as in His sight, and Truth will disjjlay unveiled the 
principle of all things, highest and least. 



^m NOTE. 

Tt is not my purpose here to write an essay on the poem, or discuss 
its merits. But it may fairly be said, that in the process of exhausting 
every argument hy which he can justify his untaithfulneas to his wife, 
this Don Juan certainly puts before us, in every word he utters, tmths 
at least as valuable to an honest man who seeks to learn how his life 
should be lived among men and women, and specially among women, as 
they are speuious when usud hy himself in excuse for frailty. I think 
the character Browning has conceived (as sketched at p. 223) is one very 
apt to be swayed hy either emotions or intellectual subtleties, according 
as one or the other may happen to appeal to his senses, his higher afTec- 
tioGS, or his mind, at any given moment ; and that while ho never ceases 
to love and admue his wife, tliat love and admiration have at no time 
such command over the reckless, pleasure-loving part of his nature as to 
conquer the fascination of any fresh experience in passion or emotion, 
when presented to hira even in such^ephemeral and purely physical 
guise ^ B^ the dancer Filin e. Even when he gives her money, deceiving 
Hswife as to the sum given (§ 2Jt), and goes on to speak of her vices 
and virtues alike impartially (§§ 24-32 inclusive), he has, I think, no 
immediate idea of an intrigue. The money is ^Wwsi liaAftx SXvtw 
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impulBo of admintion for her beaatf ; the same impulse prompts ttr^^ 
description of her, m for u it deals generously with the necessity of h^__^^ 
life, aud her past d^radation. As sudden an impulse causes him to r t — ^ ^^ 
after her at the end. But the thoughts to which he gives expressi^^n}„ 
throughoat the poem cause him for the moment a pleasure as acn^^^ 
(though dilTerent in kind) as the sight of FiHne, his love for his wi^ :^„ 
or his bath in the sea. And perhaps the sting of the satire which t\:M^/ig 
through the whole lies in the simple fact that the noble vindication, of 
Fifine's life, and the yet nobler truths which, directly or indirectly, 1 
eight of her prompts him to utter, would have remained unspoken 1 
^be been ugly instead of beautiful. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF BROWNING'S "WOEKS. 

BROWNiHa has implied or avowed (in hia EsBay on Shelley, in thB 
dedication to Sordello, in the Epilogue to Pacchiantto and elsewhere) hia 
belief that study of the soul of man, — his true essence which ia to live or 
die, develop or dwindle, according as opportunities are used or wasted, — 
is the poet's highest aim. The Dramas apart, I have therefore thought 
this loading idea should be first dealt with in classifying. So I have 
begun by grouping together under three heads, all poems whose avowed 
or obvious primary subject is either the whole life or some ruling 
incident in the life of a man or men, as tending directly to the develop- 
ment or degradation of souls, through this life and succeeding lives. 
From these main groups the transition seems easy to a group of poems 
dealing primarily with some form of emotion, where feeling at par- 
ticular moments or periods, though not necessarily a ruling incident in 
the life, has its influence for good or ill — thence we come to Ait, where 
the perceptive qualities coma in aid of character and feeling to elevate 
man's nature ; and thence to national and political feeling, which give a 
like aid, but by the mote localized motive of race and historical tradition. 
The few poems classed as stories and myths, hero poems and Greek 
Poems, are so separated because such seems their prinmry character. 

In this classification the word "soul" must be taken to mean a man's 
physical, mental, and spiritual attributes, developing inter-dependently 
throughout life on earth, and culminating or sinking into an identity 
which may oi may not be immortal. 

The subject under each heading is to be understood as ^a primary 
subject or purpose of each poem. 



I. Dramas. 



L 



Strafford (1837) 

Victor aud Charlea (1842) ... 
' 'Hotum o( DruHea (1843) 
Blot ia Ibe 'Scutcheon (1843) 

ColombB (1844) 

Soul's Tragedj (1846) 

Luria(1845) 

In a Balcony (I SeS) 
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II. A. I'oenia not etrictly dramatic in form, but which deal witter 
the histtiT^, or some incident in the histoiy, of the bouIb of two or mor^^ 
individualB, mutually acting on each other towards (1) progress, a^^ 
(2) arrest, in development. 

1. Progress in development, from right action at a critical momeub, 
and right disreg&rd of social or religious suiTouudings. 
I^j-^a Paur, (1811), VoL 2. Ed. '68 I Halbert and Hob (1879) 
Ivau iTaDoritoh (1879) | Ned Bratts (1879) 

'i. Arreet in development, from failure or mistake in action, and 
wrong regard for ecicial or religious surroundings, 
BtaluB and Bust (18.13) Le Byron Am am Joura {18M) Tonth and Art (ISfil) 

3. Progress and arrest in two or more souls, from their influence oq 
eaeh other, and as governed by social, domestic or religious surroundings. 
The Glove (IS42) | Ring and Booh (18^8-9) 

Jitmes Lee(18li4) Red CoUon Mght-Cap Qmntiy (lg'3) 

The Worst of it (18G4) | Im Album (1875) 

II. B. The like history or incident as regards (1) progress, (2) arrest, 
in development of the soul of one individual. 

1 by (a) the individual acting fl 
M or her being acted oa by them. 
Clive (1880) 



1. Progrei 
[ using circumstances 



(b)h 



I^xline (1833) 

Paraeehut (1835) 

Waring (1842) 

A Oratumarian's Faneral (1856) 

At the Mvrniaid (1876) 

2. Arrest in development i 
acted on by circumstances. 



SordelU{n^) 

Flight of the Duchess (1845). {IV. &')! 
Ei'ienilUl-Sch/nangau (1871) 
sed by (a) like action on, or (6) 



i. 



I 

leing 

t 



Lost Leader (1845} | Protus (1856) 

Sludge (1864) 
Oold Hair (1864) | Martia Relph (1B79) 

III. The spiritual element in man, and the attributes of hia sonlj 
these subjects being treated (1) historically, or in narrative; (2) pbiloao- 
phically, or hy way of speculation ; (3) in connection with the idea of, 
or faith in, God as a radical element in man's nature ; (4) in reference 
to that qu.ility in man's nature which demands and believes in a 
continuity of life before ami after phyBical death. 



1. Siilarically, or in Hfrrativs, 
Ben KarshiHik (186G) 
Pacohiarotto (1876) 
House (1876) 
Shop (1876) 

Filippo Baldiaacci on tlie Privilef^e of 
Burial (1876) 
Pietro ofAbano (iSBO) 



2. Philosophieally, or by way t^ 
KpemUatwu. 
Cleon (1856) 
Fifine at the Fair (1872) 
Pisgah-SightB I & U (1876) 
BifurcBtioQ (187e) 
Lines preluding 2d Series of Bra 
W^Wa (\%%0-j 
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" 8. la eimtieeiion leith the idm Of, er /aitA in, G«d. 


(lMB.a6> 


KarBhisli (1855) 


•Btriot (1856) (f VI) 


Johnnnes Agricola (1836) 


mdAi.gel(184i) 


Biougmm (1855) 


rwins (1854) 


Death io the Desert (1864) 


Sitfs Tnigadj (18S5) (! IV. 6) 


Caliban (18C4) 


.CroBS-Dny (1855) (7 17. 6) 


Epilogue lo Dramatis PersonM (1864) 


itnuu Mt6 (1850) 


Fears und Scruples (1876) 


ir Day (1850) 




i-efer&iiee ta Ihat qualiiy in man't 


nature lehich demandi and believes in a 


eontiniiity of life b^oee and after phytleal deati. 1 


EvbIjh Hope (1866) ... Vol. 3, Woi-lli, Ed. I8G8, p. 110 | 


Knbbi Ben Eunt (I86t) 


„ 6 „ 99 


ProBpicB (1864) 


,. 6 „ 133 


Apparent Failure (1864) 




La Saifliai, nnd lioaa preceding 


it (1878) 


'. Poems dealing with Borne play of human emotion, caused by, — 


pve ; 2. Hate ; 3. Love and Hate ; 4. Love of Animals ; 5. Humour. 


I. Loce. 


Magical Nature (1876) 


a. HmbBOil aud wife. 




e Firefiide (1863) 




mfe to any Hosbaod (1865) 


Crifltina (181B) 


tOismond(1843) 


Two in the Campagna (1855) 


iVord More (1S55) 


A Serenade at tlie Villa (1835) 


b. Mutual loT«. 


Another way of Love (1855) 


ng at Night (18*5) 


Ina Year(184S) 


ig at Morning (1845) 


Time's Beveiiges (1846) 


man's Laat Word (1855) 


A Light Woman (1856) 


among the Ruine (18B5) 


Porphyria'a Lover (1836) 


flr'BQiiftrrel(l866) 


Too Lala (1864) ^^^H 


lability (1855) 


A Face (1864) ^^^H 


toys (1865) 


A Likeness (1 8G4) ^^^H 


eriBm (1855) 


NnmpboleptoB (1876) ^^^H 


JoQdoIa(l842) 
e^one (1864) 
,nd Death (18(57) 


Appearances (1876) 


UL Martin's Summer (1876) 


/. Ephemeral love. 


0. Self-RenuuciatioD. 


Earth's Immorlalities. (1) Love (1845) 


ost Miitreu (1845) 


A Pretty Woman (6?) (1833) 


?ay of Love (1855) 


2. Sate. 


a«l Bide TogeUier (1856) 


SolDoquy of Spanish Cloister (67) (1842) 


orehip or eadeaTour — eunobJiag 


luslims Tyrannns (1855) 


influence of Love. 


3, Lvve and Hate aeting on eaeh Bthrr. 


□ fancies. (1) The Flowers Name 


(a) Fiom man to mman. (*) IVon 


t*) 


wtfwflfj ta man. (a) Betmetn men. 


(1846) 




M (1866) 


My Laet Duchess (1842) 


LMpUons (1856) 


A Forgiveneaa (1876) 


Da Life (1855) 


6. 


LB Love (18.^5) 


The Laboratorj' (1844) 


n and R0K3 (1855) 




to the Lady of Tripoli (1842) 




ue fo Paoobinrotto (1876) 


Before (1866) 


1 Magio (187tiJ 


Aitet (l?>&&> 
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^^F 4. Lerrfar or in animal*. 


6. Humour or SatWf. ^^H 


How Ihey bniughl the Good Ngitb trom 




Ghent to Ail (1S4G) 


Op at a Villa— Down in the City (185B) 


Tray (1879) 


DucKic — (1B80) 


Muleykeh (1880) 




V. Art, Ptaatic and otberwiae. 1, Poetry; 2. Music; 3. Paintings 


4. Sculpture, aud Architecture. 


1. Pmlry and Psett. 


Abt Vogler(1B64) 




3. Painting and Paintert. ^H 




Old Pictures iu Florence (18G6) ^^| 


TrBiwcendentaliflm (IRfifi) 


Piclor Ignotus (1845) ^H 




Fra Lippo Lippi (1865) ^H 


Two PoelB of CroiBio <1878) 


Guardian Angel (18Sfi) ^H 




Andrea del Sarto (1855) ^^| 


' Touch him ne'er bo lightly.' 3nd Dram. 


Eurydioe(lS64) ^H 


Wylls (1880) 


4. Sttulpture, end ArchUnvture. ^H 


S. Mvne and M^ticiaR*. 


The Bishop orders his Tomb at W^M 


A Toccata of Galuppi's (185C) 


Praxed's (1845) ^H 


Master Huguea of Saia-Oolha (1B56) 


Deaf and Dumb (1868) ^M 


VI. The expression of some (1) national or (2) political feeling. ^| 


1. 


Through the Metidja lo Abd-el-Kad» 


Cavalier Tunea (18*2) 


(1842) 


Natiuiiality in DrioU (1844-1)) 


Incident of the French Camp (1842) 


Do OufitibuH (1856) 


ii- ^ 


Home Thoughts from Abrosd (1845) 


Italian in England (1S15) ^H 


Home Thoughts from the Sea (1845) 




Vlt. Hero Poems. ^1 


^^ Hervfi Kiel (ISTl) PheidippideB (1679) EohetloB (1880) ^H 


H YUI. (1) Stories, or (2) Myth& ^| 


Pied Piper of Hamelin (TV. B ?) (1812) Artemis Prologizes (1842) ^^| 


Childe Kotaud (18eG) Pan and Luna (188Q) ^H 


Cenciaja (1864) ^H 


v_ IX Greek Poems. ^H 




^H Agamemnon (1877) ^H 



■ CLissn 



Tin. SIRS. OER'S 

CLASSIFICATION OF BROWNING'S POEMS, 



I RKOBET very niiich that there should be anyqueBtion of classifying J 
Mr. Browning's works ; but as I have been desdred to classify them i 
the maimer I thought leaat open to objection, I propose the following' J 
scheme ; because its divisions are nahirid, or answering to received I 
general forms of mental activity ; because only natural divisions supply 
terms large enough to cover in any degree the varied suggestions of the 
majority of the poems; because only auch a system of division excludes 
all arbitrary judgment or undue emphaais of the motive or leadiitg thought 
of the poems, whether displayed by them singly or as a whole, — while any 
judgment which gives prominence to motive, however justly recognized, 
in a work of art, ia unjust to it as such, by ignoring the spontaneous creat- 
ive impulse through which the motive has come to light ; because even 
the partial wt'splaoing of a poem among large mental categories fails to 
touch it as an artistic whole, while any mistaken attempt at speciiicatioQ 
by motive or feeling distorts it as an artistic whole. I propose thia 
ecbeme, in short, because its defects are chiefly negative, not because I 
imaging that it is free from defects. The dramatic setting of most of the 1 
lyrics converts them into studies of character, and hts them neatly as ] 
mnch for the psychological group as for the lyrical, in which Mr. 
Browning's prefix rframadc has justified their inclusion. Several of the I 
psychological poems are natural, though not intentional, satires. 
section, as judged by its contents, is firmly divided from the other : and 
I have introduced the heading " critical " with great doubt of its right 
to enter into the scheme at all ; since all forms of criticism, not purely 
technical, belong to some branch of philosophy and are contained in 
that idea : but I have done so because Old Pietureg in Florence ■ 
raises too many questions to stand for anything tut the expression of a J 
generally critical mood ; and I have allowed Aristophanes' Apology to 
keep it company, though, besides being critical in mood, it exhibits the 
nature of the man, and is therefore psychological, — the characteristics of 
hia age, and is therefore historical, — an imaginary euccession of incidents, 
and is therefore romantic, ^ — and a philosophy of life which ia at once 
artistic and j'ractieal. 

BROWSISO, 2. * 



I 

I 



e. MBS. OBRS 



OF BROffNlMOS POEH8. 



F 

^^H These facts aro, however, of no importance in a achomo which, is meant 

^^Vto expose the dilhciiltiea of claesifying Mr. Browning's vork rather than 

^^Rio overcome thetn : anil in claiming a certain negative merit for this 

^^4 node of grouping, I also disclaim for it any positive use^nees whatevei. 

I put it in no sense forward as a working alternative to the rival plan. 

Its semi-scientific terms would alone eullice to prevent its serving as 

index to a popular abstract of Mr. Browning's poems. It simply 

conveys my sense of the dilemma in which the alleged necessity for 

snytbing caUing itself a classification of these poems must land ns. 

A. ISOLA.TBD GHonpa 



I. Dramag. 
Strafford. 

King Victor and King Charles. 
The Return of the Druses. 
A BJot in the 'Scutcheon, 
Colombo's Birthday. 
A Soul's ■['ragedy. 

In a Balcony. 
2. Trandaiiona from the Greek. 

Alkestis (Balaus lion's Adventure). 



Herakles in "Aristophanes' Apo- 
logy-" 



3. Mythological Poems. 
Artemis Prologizes, 
Thamuris of Thrace (fragment of 

song in " Aristophanes' Apor. 

logy ")■ 
PlieiJippides. 
Eehetlus. 
Pan and Luna, 



B. Classifibd Groups. 



(Tunes. 



One Word More (to E. B. B.). 

I. Marching Along I (,^^^^_^ 
II. Gjve a House '- 
III. Boot and Saddle 
Garden Fancies. 
The Confessional. 
The lost Mistress. 
Parting at Morning. 
Song, 

A Woman's last Word. 
Evelyn Hope. 
Love among the Euins. 
A Lover's Quarrel. 
Up at a Villa — Down ii 
A Toccata of Galuppi's. 
Home Thoughts from Abroad. 
Homo Thoughts from the Sea. 
Saul. 
MjrStar. 
By the Fiie-eide, 



LYRICAL. 

Any Wife to any Husband. 
Two in the Campi^na. 
Misconceptions. 
A Serenade at the Villa- 
One Way of Love, 
Love in a Life. 
Life in a Love. 
In three days. 
In a yoar. 
Women and Eoses. 

After. 

The Guardian Angel (a picture at 
Fauo). 
the City. Memorabilia. 

Eudel to tlie Lady of TripoU. 
The Wotat of it. 
Too Late. 
Abt Vogler. 
May and Death. 
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^H^ LYRICAL (couliimeil). ^| 


Eurydice to Orplieus (a picture by 


Natural Magic. ^^M 


Leighton). 


Magical Nature. ^H 


A Face. 


Nnmpholeptos. j^l 


Epilogue to " Dramatis Persons." 


Prologue to "The Two Poets oi^H 


Prologue to " Pacchiarotto." 


Cioisic." ^M 


U. XOH-LTBIOAL. ^1 


C. Philosophical. ^| 


I. In the Seligious geme. 


Popularity. ^^1 


CliriatmaB-Eve and Easter-Day. 




Rabbi Ben Ezra. 


Deaf and Dumb, a Group bv^H 


A Death in the Desert,. 


Woollier. ■ 


Apparent Failure. 


Youtli and Art. .^H 


La Saiaiaz. 


Prince HohDustiel-Schwangan. ^H 


2. 'In the Moral sense. 
A Light Woman. 


Paccliiarotto, and how he worked' ^M 
in distemper. ^M 
Shop. ■ 
Pisguh Sights, I. ^M 
Fisgah Sights, II. ^1 


Dia aliter visum. 
Biiurcation, 


3. /n the Practical sense. 


Pietro of Abano. ^H 


Earth's Iniraortahtiea (Fame). 


. r -U 


A Pretty Woman. 


i. In the Artistia smse. ^H 


Respectability. 


Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. H 


The Statue and the Bust. 


Transcendentalism. ^H 


D. PaiOHOLOOlCAL. ^1 


Pauline. 


Johannes Agricola in Meilitation. ^H 


Paracelsus. 


Pictor Ignotus. ^1 


Sordello. 


Fra Lippo Lippi. ^^| 


PippaPaeses. 


Atidrea del Sarto. ^H 


The Lost Leader. 


The Bishop orders his Tomb, £c ^H 


Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister. 


Bwhop Blougram's Apology. ^H 


The Laboratory. 


CleoiL ^M 


Cristina. 


In a Balcony. ^^H 


Another way of Love. 


James Lee's Wifa ^M 


Time's Revenges. 


Cahban upon Setebos. ^H 


Incident of the French Camp. 


Confessions. ^^H 


The Patriot ; an old story. 


A Likeness. ^^H 


My last Duchess (Ferrara). 


Sludge the Medium. ^^H 


Instans Tyrannus. 


The King and the Book. ^^M 


Waring. 


Red Cotton NightCap Country. ^H 


The lost Eitls Together. 


The Inn Album. ^H 


A Grammarian's Funeral 


At tlie"MennaiJ." ^H 


Porphyria'a Lover. 


^M 


An Epistle containing the strange 


Fears and Scruples. ^^M 


medical' experience of Karahish, 


Appearances. ^^H 


the Arab phyaieian. 


A t'oT^v^naaa. ^^H 
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^r psTcaoLOOiCAL {e^mtinuod). ^| 


The two Poeto of Croiaio, and Con- 


Ned BrattB. ^ 


clusion. 


Ctive. ■ 


Fifine at the Fair. 


Mul^ykoh. H 


Martin Relph. 


Concluding lines to 11. Series '^| 


Halbert and Hob. 


" Dramatic IdylB." S 


Ivin Ivinovitoh. 


■ 


^_ E. Critical. ^M 


^H Old Pictures in Florence. Aristophanes' Apology. ^H 


^^^ F. Historical. ^^H 


^^^ Hervi Kiel. Cenciaja. ^^M 


WP G. RonANTio. ^B 


How they brought the good newa 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin (a 


from Ghent to Aix. 


child's stoiy written for and 


Through the Metidja to Abd-el- 


inscribed to W. M. the younger). 


Kadr. 


The Flight of the Duchuas. 


Nationality in Drinka. 


The Heretic's Tn^edy (a middle- 


Count Giamond — Aix in Piovence. 


age Interlude). 


The Boy and the Angel 


Protus. 




" Childa Poland to the dark Tower 


The Glove (Peter Eonaard lo- 


came." 


quitur). 


Gold Hair ; a story of Pomjc. 


The Italian in England. 


St. Martin's Summer. 


In a Gondola. 


Prologue to " La SaiaiaE." ^H 


The Twins. 


Doctor (Dramatic Idyle). ^H 


H. DESCRIfTlVE. 




^ I. Satirical, 


^h Oravely. 


of Burial {a reminiscence ot a.d. 


^K Holy-Cross Day. 


1676). 




Epilt^ue to " Pacchiarotto " and 


Humorously. 


other Poems. 


Earth's Immortalities (Love). 


Tray. 




Introductory Lines to the II. Seriea 


_ Filippo Baldinucci on the privilege of " Dramatic Idyls." 



NOTES ON THE GENIUS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 

BY JAMES THOMSON. 
(Jtead at the 3rd Meeting of the Brotvning Soaiety, o» Friday, Jan. 27, 1882. 



, Br.'s Variety and Kwmledge, p. 237. 
. IRfl Change of Obsoarity, p. ZS8. 
, T/ieC/uirgeBf aaTBhama, p. 2*0, and 

of AfleotAtioQ, whieh really meant 

Naturalness, p. 241. 



'a Aetivity attd Rapidity, p. 
B Manlineti, p. 244. 
'b Vitalitg, p. 346. 
g ChriitianUy, p. 246. 
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1, Bk.'8 Variety and Knowledge. Perhaps a reader looking for the 
first time throagh Browning'B volumes would be first struck by the 
remavkable number and variety of hia works, though these now cover a 
period of fifty years. On a somewhat closer acquaintance, this reader 
would surely be impressed with an ever-increasing astonishment at the 
prodigious amount and variety of knowledge brought to bear upon so 
vast a range of subjects, I mean not oilly, nor even mainly, knowledge 
of literature and art, but also what I may term knowledge of things in 
general Marvellous aa his acijuiromenta in the former kinds must 
appear to ona who, like myself, ia neither scholar noi" connoisseuj, I am 
yet more overwhelmed by the immensity of hia acquisitions ia this other 
kind, by what Mr. Swinburne has happily sumuied up as "the inex- 
haustible stores of his perception." Not all o£ us have the opportunity 
of mastering the contents of libraries and museums and art-galleiies ; 
but all of us have the opportunity of mastering the common facts of 
nature and human life; yet it ia precisely in these departments o£ 
knowledge that Browning's pre-eminence appears to me most decided. 
With the great majority of ua the senses are dull, the perceptions slow 
and vague and coufused ; Browning drinks in the living world at every 
pore. There exist, in fact, some m.en so rarely endowed that their 
minds are as revolving mirrors, which, without efibrt, reflect clearly 
everything that passes before them and around them in the world of 
life, and without elfort retain all the images constantly ready for use ; 
while we ordinary men cao only with fixed purpose and long endeavour 
catch and keep some very small fragments of the whole. Chaucer, 
Babelais, Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Goethe, Scott, Balzac, are familiar 
examples of this quietly rapacious, indefinitely capacious acquisitiveness, 
men of whom we can say, " They have learned everything and forgottei 
nothing"; and the star of Browning is of the first magnitude io, tJiWj 
constellation. 
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2. Charge of Obscuriti/. But we have heard of great scholars irli^H 
could only communicate a plentiful lack of ideas in many laoguagea, of 
very learaed men who were eiiupiy DryasduBts, of people with keen 
perceptireutsa and tenacious memoriea whoso minds or no-minds wete 
jf the Dame Quickly order, though I do not reToember any combination 
sf both the scholar and the keen retentive observer with the dullard. 
The heaped-up knowledge is as heaped-up fuel : the questions occur. Is 
the fire intense enough to kindle the whole mass through and through 
into clear glow of light and heati or hut strong enough to smoulder 
Binokily under ill or so relatively weak as to be crushed out by itl 
Here the admirers of Drowning directly join issue with the common 
critics, and the public led or misled by them, who assert that his fire is 
of the second or smoky species. As he himself puts it with humorous 

J tempt in the riic-hiaroltij (1876) — ^^ 

>' ThsD he who UirecUid the measura— ^^H 

An old friend — put leg forward niiublf, ^^^| 

' We oritica as aweepB nut your chitnbly I ^^^| 

Much soot to remove from yoitr flue, sir, ^^^| 

Who sparen ooals in kitchen, an't you, sir, ^^^| 

Aed neiglibours compUta it's no joke, sir, ^^H 

— You ought to consume your own smoke, air.' ^^^| 

' Ah. ro^w, but my housemaid auepectB you, ^^H 

Is eoofident oft she detects you ^^H 

In hringiug more filth into my house ^^H 

Than ever you found there I — I'm pioue, ^^H 

However : 'twaa Qod made you dingy.' " ^^^ 

I shall not attempt to argue this issue here, as Mr. Swinburne in his 
excellent Critical Essay on George Chapman has discussed it with 
admirable power and eloquence, and to my mind conclusively, in genei'al 
vindication of the great poet against the small critics " as sweeps out his 
chimhly." I will venture to add but one remark ot my own on this 
matter. Many years since, in 18lJ4 or 'iJ, I wrote : " Eobei't Brownijig, 
a tme and splendid genius, tliough his vigorous and restless talents 
often overpower and run away with his genius, so that some of his 
creations are left but half-retrieved from chaos." This now seems to ra 
put mnch too strongly, save perhaps in reference to Sordello and a very 
few of tlie minor poems ; hat I still think that it points to a real faidt 
in his art— a fault, however, be it observed, of overplus, not of insuffi- 
ciency. Such overpowering talents are almost as rare as the sometimes 
overpowered genius. Landor, writing it is true alwut twenty yeara 
earlier, said similarly of Browning : " I only wish he would attioiae a 
little. Few of the AtheniauB had such a quarry on their property, but 
they oonatiucted better roada for tko conveyance of the material." And 
such comments but mark what CoWvA^e \iaa aoVwi m. a certain staye of 
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the development of Shakspere : " The intellectual power and the creative 
energy wrestle as in a war-embrace." And the wrestling is mighty 
when both the athletes are Titanic. 

Admitting that Sardello is very hard, ii not obscure, I would 
observe that the difficulty is not so much in the mere language, as in the 
abrupt transitions, the rapid diBCurBiona, and the continual recondite 
allusions to matters with which very few readers can be familiar.' 
The yet young fire, stru^ling with its enormous mass of gnarted and 
intortangled fuel, bums murkily with fitful sheets of splendid flame, and 
the maaa of metal is not thoroughly fused for the mould ; the result 
differing herein decisively irom the magnificent Sordello of the Purgaiorio 
(F/.), defined, soUd, massive, as if cast colossal in bronze, the most 
Huperb figure, I think, in all Dante ; him who leaps from his haughty 
impassibility to embrace Virgil at the one word 'Mantnan,' kindling 
the Florentine to the fulgurant invective Ahi serva Italia; the Sordallo 
of that noble passage, not to be rendered into English : — 
" Itfa vedi li vn aniaia cie pesta 
Sola aoletta veria noi rlguarda ; 

Qtiella ne'niegnera la eia pii totta. 

Yenwnme a lei; an'mta Lambarda, 
Come U itani altera e ditdegitota, 

E nel mover dagli oechj anetta e tarda I 

EUa lum ei dieeva alenna ema, 
Sfa laniarene gir, telo gnardandn 

A gviita a lean guando lipota." 

" But look and mirk that spirit posted lliera 

Apart, alone, who gaies aa we go j 
He will iDHtruct us bow we beat may fare. 
We came to him : O Lomliard spirit, lo. 

What pride and gcora thy bearing then eipreEsed, 
The movement of thine eyei hovf firm and slow I 
No word at all he mito us addressed. 

But let uE pasB, only regarding still 
In manner of a lion when at rest." 

Yet no good judge who watched how strenuously this still youthful 
genius was wrestling with the dilficult and almost indomitable subjeot- 
matter of Sordello, could help foreseeing its triumphant mastery over 
whatever it might undertake when its slow strong growth should he 
fully mature. To my mind this thorough maturity was reached in the 
two volumes of Men and Women, published in 1855. There had been 
previous poems mature as well as great ; but in this collection, distributed. 
under various headings in the 6 toL edition of 1868, I found, and 
, all the leading pieces mature ; the (ire burns intensely clear, 

^ Mr. .1. T. Mattleahin kivbe a vorv oateManaVsift iilftioV»vii\-a>»». ■**»»». 
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nnniilc'ttly consuming its own smoke. To name a score of the 
Kai»hijih ind C/eon, Andrea <lfl Snrto itiid Fra Lippo lAppi, A Tc 
nf Galnpj/Ps, Bishop Bloiiffmm, In a Bnle/my, Childe Roland, Two 
Ihe Campagna, A Serenade at the Villa, ifumorabttia, RegpeetabilUgi,^ 
Inidant Tyraiinuf!, Holy Crass Day, The Statue and the Bitsl, Evelyn 
Hope, Ttie Guardian Angel, Bi/ the Fitvaitle (whose Greek promise hiui 
already been so amply fulfilled), Any Wife to Any Husbatui, One Word 
More, nnti, higher than the rest, as its hero was higher than any of the 
people fri>m the shoulders and upwar<], the complete Saul ; these are not 
only nohle in conception and aspiration, they are each in its befitting 
style cniisummal* in achievement ; not one of them unworthy of a great 
country's greatest living poet. Of the wonderful works that have 
followed I need not say anything here ; not even of that stupendous 
masterpiece Thi- Ring and the Book, concerning which I have recently 
had the opportunity of saying something einewhere.' i 

3. Charge of Har^hneg-t. Allied to the common charge of obscuril^a 
is that of harshness ; variously attributed to negligence, wilfulness, lack 
of inborn melody and harmony, or, as I have been somewhat surprised 
to hear pretty often, deliberate affectation, this last evil propensity being 
made responsible for the obscnrity also. As to the negligence and 
wilfulness, Browning has himself told tis that he has always done his 
beat ; and I, for one, would take hia word, even did I not find it- — as I 
do find it — manifestly confirmed by the sincerity, the earnestness, the 
thoroughness of all his work. Ae to the lack of innate melody aod 
harmony, how can SHch a chaise be maintained in the face of the poema 
jnst cited, not to mention others later and still greater! But let us 
distingaiah. His strong, intensely original, and raany-aided individuality 
has, among finer savonrs, a keen relish for the odd, the peculiar, the 
quaint, the grotesque ; and when these otfer themselves in the subject- 
matter, his guiding genius ia apt to throw the reins on the necks of the 
vigorous talents and eager perceptions, which run risky riot in language 
as qnaint and grotesque as the theme. Students will recall SihrandUs 
Schafnalnirgeneis, Master H agues of SuXBrGoIha, Old Pldjires ai Florence, 
the lawyers in The Ring and the Book. Xxt us admit further 
perhaps too often and inopportunely, a perplexing patter or 
jingle has irresistible seduction for him. Thus, such lines as, 
"While the patching houaeleek's head of blossom wEnks 
Through the ohinks— " 
cruelly remind one of "Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper"; and thai 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th stanzas in Mesmerism, clever and true as they are iitl 
themselves, appear to me not only incongruous with the 
' ' (JeiitleiuviTi'B Magaaine," Bee. \m\. 
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'^"tut absolutely untrue in relation to the epeuker, who, with hia whole 
mind absorbed in his self-pet task, would not have noticed the petty 
diatractiona they deacribe. For other instances I need but mention 
Waring, Christmas-Eve, and The Flight of the Duchess ; in which last 
eplendidlj original and vigorous poem, by the way, while much of the 
audacious groteai[ue of the diction is consonant with the rough forester 
who telle the story, much ia quite incompatible with him. 

In many of these cases it may be fairly contended on behalf of the 
poet that he but aaserts and vindicates his own artiatic sovereignty over 
the subject by holding it aloof and beneath him; by now and then 
good-naturedly laughing at it, as Richter, I think, aays one must be able 
to laugh at or sport with one'a faith in order to really posaeaa it. 

But whatever may be the ultimate judgment on this matter, it may 
be fearlessly affirmed that whenever the subject is bo great and solemn 
as to possess the poet instead of him possessing it, be its supremacy of 
terror or pathos, beauty or awe, he ever rises in expression aa in concep- 
tion with hii< theme ; and he has a most noble natural aESnity with noble 
themea. Then not the mere talents or the piercing perceptions are in 
the ascendant, but the divine genius holds imperial sway; then pure 
-imagination, or imaginative reason, or imaginative passion, incarnates 
itself in its own proper language of majestic rhythm, tenderest melody, 
orchestral harmony — orchestral because comprehensive and manifold 
with the complex simplicity and integrity of a high organism. For the 
rest, we do not in the grandeur of fortress or cathedral look for the 
minute finish and polish of carvings in gems or ivory. 

Affectation means Naturalness. Lastly, aa to the affectation, I have 
come to learn that it usually means, when objected, even by persons of 
superior intelligence, against any great artist of whatever kind, the 
direct contrary of what it is commonly supposed to mean. It means 
that he is supremely ami esquiaitely auaffected, being scrupulously iias 
to hia own individuality. It means that he wears the garb befitting his 
peculiar stature and complexion, and does not affect the passing fashions 
which uniform the undistinguished multitudes. If he is a writer or 
orator, it means that he stamps with vigorous clearness his own image 
and superscription on his word-mintage, affirming thus his true sovereign, 
prerogative, instead of issuing the common currency with the common 
image and superscription half-eftaced by multitudinous usage, not to 
speak of debasement by sweating and clipping — the demonetized, vul- 
garized vocabulary of the newspapers. 

Browning himself espressea just as much esteem for the public that 
I accuses him of harshneas as for the critics who accuse him of obscurity. 
Ito the Epilogue to the PacchiaroUa volume (18T6^,vi'[ittea.\si'0BL>i^!sss«> 
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^^^liiit ae ft certain famonA high-minded Ode to Himaelf by Ben Joi 

B|k iHUBts out with jolly scorn : — 

^^H " 'Tn Mill I brew (tiff drink, 

^^K Bat tit» deuce a flaTtmr of gnpe 

^^^H " Don't nettira niitke k broth 

^^^H Wboleeoine for blood grown lu; nnd thick I 

^^^H MawB out of fotla make mouths out of lasta. 

^^H ISj Thirtj-fonr I'ort— no need to wnate 

^^^V Oo ft tongue that's fur, and a paliite puala 1 

^^^m A magnum for friends wbo are sound ! the dck — 

^^^K I'll potMt and cosset them, Dothiu^ loth, 

^^^ Henoeforwnnt with neltle-brotb I " 

Yiet he could writ* in the Preface to the Selections, dated May, 1872: 
" Nor do I apprehend any more charges of being wilfully obecnM, 
unconscientiously careless, or [>erversely harsh." 

4. Aetieltij and Ii<ipidili/. Let oa now consider some of ths 
dominant characteristics of this wonderful genius, as manifested in iU 
slowly -developed, long-enduring maturity. 

Fiist, one cannot help remarking the restless autirity and almost 
unique rapidity of his intellect. Swift and keen as are his perceptions, 
his thoughts are swifter and keener yet. We ordinary readers are soon 
breathless in trying to keep up with them, and mu-st be content to 
travel with relays, by easy atages, the journeys he mtikea at a single 
rush. As Mr. Swinburne excellently puts it, " He never thinks but at 
full speed ; and the rate of his thought is to that of another man's as the 
speed of a railway to that of a waggon, or the speed of a telegraph to 
that of a railway." As I have had occasion to remark elsewhere, theaa 
analogies are peculiarly felicitous, inasmuch as the railway train not only 
runs ten limes faster than the waggon, but also carries more than ten 
times the weight ; the telegraph is not only incomparably swifter than 
the railway, hut also incomparably more subtle and pregnant with 
intellect and emotion. The restless activity and rapidity and subtlety, 
of intellect which confound the " general reader " (who has been termed 
the laziest and liaziest of human animnln), accustomed to the too-easy 
sauntering through popular novels and periodicals, are apt at first 
perplex even the student, as perturbing the exquisite calm of the simp] 
idyllic conceptions with which he has been familiarized by less inteliecti 
poets. Aa our French neighbours say, " one must have the defect 
one's qualities " ; and in BruMrning these mental qualities or faculties 
so pre-eminently rare and valuable, so delightful and informing and 
suggestive, that an intelligent and athletic student soon willingly 
surrenders the seronest tranquillity in order to pursue their subtle and 
maltipiex workings, finding this pursuit an intellectual gymnastic o] 
t moat exbilaratiag aa well aa bIa6i.^^^ c^jaaaaVn. But it must 
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ttlways remembered that when Browning sets himself to a task of pure 
and lofty imaginativeness, — as in the Saul, the Serenade at the Villa, 
the ChUde Roland, Any Wtfn to Any Ilughanii, Ona Wm-d More, or on 
a larger scale in the pre-viaion of the tragedy of Jite Ring awi the Botik, 
or the Caponaacohi, Pompilia, and Pope sections, — hia imagination, 
kindling in the measure of the greatness uf its theme, and so (as I have 
said) kindling and glorifying hia style, is as intense, solemn, steadfast, 
irresistibly dominant, I will dare to assert, as the noblest in all our 
nohle literature. 

Heine says in one of hia rough jottings, " Shakspere's big toe 
contained more poetry than all the Greek poets, with the exception of 
Aristophanes. The Greeks were great Artists, not Poets ; they had 
more artistic sense than poetry." The same may he fairly suij of many 
modem diatinguiaheil writeiB of verse, if poetry be regarded aa the 
reflection at once intelligent and beautiful of the whole world of aatuia 
and human nature, or, lyrically, of the singer's whole inner nature ia 
relation to the outer woi'ld, and not merely of certain choice 'bits' or 
dreamy moods. Now, this comprehensiveness, this sleepless intimate 
interest in the whole world of life around him, both the interior and 
exterior life, in all their kinds and degrees, whiuh we find supreme in 
Shakspere, is, to my apprehension, equally supreme in Browning ; and 
it embraces the past no less than the present, and, what is even mure 
rare in one so learned, the present no less than the past. For the 
present, he himself specially notes it in How it strikes a Cunlemporury ; 
and Landor long since noted it in the keen-eyed genial observer ; 
" BrewDUig I Since Clmucer vmu alive and hals, 

No man liath walkt along our roads with step 

So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
m So varied in diBoouree." 

^^or the past, Browning early avowed it iii the personal digression in 

Sordello : — "—Beside, care-bit erased < 

Brcken-up beautieB ever took my biste ^H 

Supreuiely — " (p. 101) ^M 

And as to the interior life, we have also his own avowal in the letter '"^ 
of dedication prefljced to Sordello tweiity-ftve years after the poem was 
written : 

" Tlie liistorical decoration was purposely of no more importanoe than a 

baukgruund requires ; and my atresd lay on tiie iuuideelu in the development 

o£ a soul ; little elsa is Vfortb study." 
But wo need neither the testimony of others nor his own avowals on 
these points, so conspicuously illustrated tliroughout his books, For 
the past, besides the greatest, frum Paracelsus through The Ming ajid 
the Book to Aristo^hme^ Apoloijy we hsvft is. «A.toksa. Vi -^rkksi 
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nlreoiJy mentioned mich pieces aa TTie Biahop order* hi* Tomb aU 
St. PrajaiCa (in wliich Riiskin finds embodied the very spirit of the 
Renascence ; — I would mndily, at one phase, and that the least noble, of 
it) ; The Ontmmarian't Fiinfml (embodying another and far nobler 
phase); Sfaster Hugites 'if Saxe-Gotha, Pietnr Ignntun, Old Pietures at 
Flmviiee ; Tlui Hrrttie't Tragedy, — which, as the cheerfnl case of 
burning the Grand Master of the Templare alive, on astonishing 
Edinburgh reviewer complained was not rendered in a pleasing manner 1 
For the present, we have such pieces as The L"st Lewier, Tlte Italian in 
England and The Englieliman in Italy, the noble Home TkoughU from 
the Sea, Through tht Metidja In Ahd-el-Kadr, the unique Waring, 
Megmerigm, Bithop Blmtgram, Caliban on Sefebog, Sludge the Medium, 
in addition to such longer works as Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day, 
Prince Hohenttiel-Schvangatt, Red-Cotton Nighleap-Couairt/, The Inn 
Alhum. And throughout all we have ever the dominant theme of the 
development or revelation of human souls ; naturally moat wonderful, 
and to myself simply nverwhehning, in Browning's immense masterpiece 
77ie Ring arid the Book. In his power of transcendent analysis interfused 
with the power of synthetic exposition, so that we have no dissection of 
corpses, but an intellectual and moral vivisection, whose subjects grow 
the more living in theii reality the more keeidy the scalpel cuts into 
them, the more thoroughly they are anatomized, I know not of any 
contemporaries who can he compared with him save Balzac, Victor 
Hugo, Gustave Flaubert (in Madame Bovary), George Meredith (as in 
Emilia in England and The Egoint). Carlyle in his ' French Revolu- 
tion ' delights in sneering at ' Victorious Analysis '; here is Victorious 
Analysis in a very real sense, commanding the extreme opposite of sneers. 
6. Manliness. Further, Browning's passion is as intense, noble, and 
manly as his intellect ia profound and subtle and therefore original. I 
would especially insist on its manliness, because our present literature 
abonnils in so-called passion which is but half-sincere or wholly insincere 
Bentimentalisra, if it be not thinly disguised prurient lust, and in so- 
called pathos which is maudlin to nauseousness. The great unap- 
preciated poet last cited has defined passion as noble strength on Jire ; 
and this is the true passion of great natures and great poets; while 
seutimentalism is ignoble weakness dallying with fire ; and mere lust, 
even in novels written by 'ladies' for Society with the capital S, is 
mere brutishness. Browning's passion is of utter self-sacrifice, self- 
annihilation, self-vindicated by its irresistible intensity. So we read it 
in Tim^s Revenges, so in the scornful condemnation of the weak lovers 
in The Statue and the Bust, so in /n a Btdcony, and Two i 
"v/ipa^fia, with its 
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^1^ " Infinite pafiaion, and tjie pain 

Of finite hearts tbnt yearn." 

Is the love rejected, imreturnedl No weak and mean upbraidings of 

the heloved, no futile complaintB ; a solemu resignation to immitigable 

Fate ; intense gratitude for inspiring love to the ixnloving beloved, So 

in A Serenade at the Villa ; so in One WaJ/ of Love, with ita 

" My whole life long I learned to love. 

This hour my utmost art I prove 

And speak my pasaion. — Heaven or Hell ! 

She will not give me Heaven 1 "£h well I 

Lose who may — I stili can say, 

Those who win Heaven, bleat are they 1 " 

So in The Last Ride Together, with its 

"I said — Then, dearest, since 'tia so, 
Siooe QOw at length my fate I know, 
Gtnue nothing all my love avails, 

■ Since all my life seemed meant for fails^ 

Since thia was written and needa muat be — 
My whole heart rises up to bless 

Tour name in pride and thaokfulnesa I 

Take baok the hope you gave, — I cUim 

Only a memory of the same." 
With a masculine soul for passion, a masculine intellect for thought, 
a masculine genius for imagination, all on a vast Bcale, and all fused~ 
together in one intense fire when the theme ia great and imperioua, we 
have the highest results of which poetry ia capable ; and such results I 
recognize in the nohlost poems and passages of Browning as authentic 
and impressive as in the noblest in oui literature ; supreme hy magnifi- 
cence of scope in his supreme work The Riny and the Book, but 
stamped with the same sterling mint-mark in many of the shorter pieces 
in addition to those already cited ; and expressed in his own person in 
that sntpaasing One Word More to E. B. B. alive, which summed up the 
Men and Wojiwn, and the fervent invocations to E. B. B. dead, which 
open and close Tlie Ring and the Book. Never surely nobler loi 
through life and death than that which inspired these in 
the Sonnets from the Portuguese in the woman, 

6. Vitality. Browning's immense range and depth of sympathy 
geniality, which has been rightly considered as of the essence of great 
genius, is naturally united if not identical with an intense and exuberant 
vitality, that " manly relish of life " which Lamb so well notes in 
Fielding; and this is all the more reniarkable in theae days, when so 
much of our poetic literature, whether in verse or prose, is, like Hamlet, 
" sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought," or altogether divorced ani, 
alien from the real living world. It does not come home to menj 
buaineSB and bosoms, so ita cultivators and atudenta are but a 
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IMbmU dma apart, uul, it mnat be admitlal, not geaeraUj of ntbost 
natuna. For mfwlf, I have fireqaentlj beeo coDsttained to reflect, 
How anull and weak ans the (ingiiig binis * Bnwiiu^,aa the coutmrj, 
u one of the miMt roboat of natores; Dothiog alive, ot that has tived, is 
ijidiffereut to him ; there a no pioblem of life or death wilb which he 
fean to grapple ; be has vital affinities with all things; and Im gtsohis 
uppeara but to grow in geniality, in heart; and manly relish of life, as 
be grows in age. He has, indeed, accamnlated such inexhaustible 
storw of knowledge and thought that he seems of bit« yean moie aad 
more hunying to disburtheu hiuuelf ere the inevitable end shall arrive. 
For his indeatmclible viU iat«reat in the living world and hearty relish 
of life, take At the Mermaid in the Pacchiarotto rolnme of 1876 
(a volome I refer to speci'dly because in it he speaks more in bis own 
MrsoD than he permitted himself to do in any preceding book) : — 
" Have 70a fonod roar life distaaterul f 
Vj life did and dw.f ^maok sweet 
Was roar joQth of pleasure wanteful r 

Mine I nT«d. and hnlil complete. 
Do Tour JOT* with age diminiah F 

mien mine rail mn. III oomplain. 
Mum id death your daylight Snisb ! 
Uf HQD seta to rife agaio. 
" I find earth not gray but rosjr, 

Heaven not grim but fair of hue. 
Do I BloopI 1 pluck a poaf. 

Do I stKud and sUre ! All's blue." 

And more recently atill in The Two PoeU qf CroUir, 1878 :— 

" Dear, ahall I lell youT There's a simple test 

Would serve wheu people take on them lo weigh 
"nie worth of poel^ ' Who was better, best, 

This, that, the other bard I ' (bards dodb gainsay 
As good, observe 1 no matter for the rest) 

' What quality preponderating niay 
Turn the scale as it trembles 1 ' End the etrlre 
By asking ' Which one led a happy life t ' 
" If one did, over his atitagonist 

That yelled or shrieked or sobbed or wept or wailed 
Or simply had the damps, — dispute who list, — 

I count hiiu victor." 

LA test fatal to the siipremacy of not a few of the very greatest, aa Jesua, 
Dante, Shakapere, Paacil, Burns, Shellay, Keats, Leopardi ; but vvhich 
certainly reveals the natnre of tlio poet who ciiooses it. 

7. Glirigtianilij. Finally, I must not fail to note, as one of the 
most remarkable cbaraetaristica of his genius, his profound, passionate, 
living, triumphant faith in Christ, and in the immortality and ultimate 
redumptioa of every human Boui in aiid through Christ. For the last 
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point 1 need but cite Apparent Failure, where, refeirmg to tLe three 
suicides whose corpaea he once gazed upon in the Paris Morgi 
declares, ..j thougtt, and think, their ain'i atoned," 

and concludea, "jiy own hope is, a sun will pierao 
The thickest aloud earth ever stretuhed ; 

That, after I^al, rstuma Out First, 
Tbnugh a nide compass round ho felohed ; 
That what begun best, can't end worat. 
Nor what Gud blessed ooce, prove nccurst." 
Tlioroiighly familiar with all modern doubts and disbeliefs, he trample*' 
them all underfoot, clinging to the Cross ; and thia with the full, 
co-operation of his fearless reason, not in spite of it and by its absolute 
Buixender or suppression. A most interesting and valuable essay might 
be written by an impartial and competent student on the problem. 
How can Browning be a Christian % but this is scarcely the plai 
such a discussion. I am not here to argue matters of religion ; I am 
simply taking accoimt of an indubitable and in the highest degree 
noteworthy fact. It may be objected that if the processes by which he 
attains and justifies his belief are essential to the belief, there can be but 
very few real Christian believers, since scarcely one man in ten thousand 
could master these processes, much less originate them ; but the objection, 
would equally apply in the case of any profound and subtle thinker and 
his doctrines in any department of thought. For us ordinary men the 
cardinal fact is, that such and such a theory or doctrine was found' 
probable, tenable, reasonable, or irresistible by such and such a profound 
and subtle and dauntless and sincere thinker. The wise and the 
simple, nay, the various wise and the various simple, never tread the 
same path to the same goal ; hut for common purposes we must class 
together all those who do reach the same goal ; and each goal, be it 
Christianity, or Copemicanism, or Comlism, is entitled to respect ia 
proportion to the aggregate worth (not number) of those who have 
reached and rested in it. 

In Browning we find reverence and audacity co-equal and «►■■ 

efficient ; and doubtless many timid Christians have buen shocked bf 

his free handling of their religion in the Okrintmaa-EBe and the Eaater^- 

Day ; but candid K'on-Chiistians (among whom I am fain to be classed) 

cannot but recognize and est«em the fearless and fervent Christianity rf' 

those poems, cannot but thoroughly admit the great poet's burningi 

sincerity when he cries at the close of the former — 

" I have done : Knd if any blames me, 

Thiuking that merely to touch in brevity 

The topics I dwell on were unlawful, — 

Or worse, tlint 1 trench, with undue levity, 

On tho bouiuU of the holy and the awful, — 
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I praise the heart, aod pitj the head of him, 
And refer nyiwlf to Tbbs, instead of him, 
Who head and heart alike diBceroeat, 
Lookiog below light epeeeh we nttai, 
When &othy spume and freijueat sputter 
Prove that the soul's depths hall in earnest I 
May Imth shine out, aland ever before us ! " 
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^^H There is indeed one remarkable passage in one of his lat^t works, La 

^H Saigiras (1878), wherein he plongee into the unfathomable abyaa of the 

Everlasting No ; but from this he retrieves himself with triumphant 

erapbasia ia the Everlasting Y<s. For the rest, the devout awl hopefal 

Chriatiau faith explitiily or implicitly affirmed in such poema as Saul, 

»KaTghUh, Cleon, Caliban upon Selehm, A Death in the Desert, Imtan» 
Tyrannua, Rabbi Ben Ezra, Prospiee, the Epilogue, and throughottt 
that stupendous tnoDumeutal work The Ring and the Buok, must 
BUrelf be clear as noonday to even the most purblind vision. 

To summarize : I look up to Browning as one of the very few men 
known to me by their works who, with most cordial energy and 
invincible resolution, have lived thoroughly throughout the whole of 
their being, to the uttermoet verge of all their capacities, in his case 
truly colossal ; lived and wrought thoroughly in sense and soul and ; 
intellect ; lived at home in all realms of nature and human nature, art 
and literature : wbereae nearly all of us are really alive in but a Rmall 
portion of our so much smaller beings, and drag wearily toward the 
grave our for-the-most-patt dead selves, dead from the suicidal poison of 
misuse and atrophy of disuse. Confident and rejoicing in the storm and 
stress of the struggle, he has conquered life instead of being conquered 
by it ; a victory so rare as to be almost unique, especially among poet^ 
in these latter days. When the end comes which must come, be can 
I well say with his friend Landor, that "indomitable old Roman" ; 
" I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art : 
I warmed botli hands before the fire of Life ; 
It fails, and I am ready to depart I " 
I And further, in the consummation of the faith of a lifetime, sing to the 
\ 'world : .; nugt in death your daylight finish J 
My BUQ sets to rise again," 

t And to his Belovfed gone before ; 

' ' O thou soul of my soul \ I shall claap thee again. 
And with Ood be die reat I " 
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THE MOORISH FRONT TO THE DUOMO IN 
"LURIA." 



fSroMio. (Loo/a to the leaU of the teat.) Did he draw Iba' 
I Secretary. With cliEireaal, whan the watch 

Hade the report &l midnight ; Lady Domiiia 
Spoks of the DnliDlehed Duonin, you remember ; 
That is his fancy how a Moorish front 
Might join to, and complete, the hody — a slielch. 

iBee- 
>r of Buch ill dcai);n 
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In this fine parallel hetween the people of Florence led in the field 
by Luria, and the unfinished Cathedral — the pride of the people, 
'joined to ' a ' MooriaL front ', the key-note of the play is at^lu^k. 

The reader who does not know Florence, who has not indeed some 
knowledge of architecture, will hardly perceive how apt is the parallel : 
he will not realize how fine an instance it aflords of Browning's searching 
intelligence in every matter of art. 

At Florence, in the Bmall and hardly- vJBiteJ Muspnm called ' 0] 
del Duomo ', one may aee models and plana relating to the Cathedral 
all dates, from the time of Arnolfo (its original designer) until 
The building, it ia well known, has remained unfinished. The fai/ade 
BOW in course of erection was only commenced in 1876. For more 
than 500 years the art-loving Florentines impatiently expected its com- 
pletion, and Florentine artists tliroughout that time have had it for 
their highest hope to he found worthy of the work. And, curiously 
enough, there is, amongst many designs in the Museum which bear 
witness to this honourable ambition and diligent effort, one ^ whit 
accords with our poet's thought— 

" a fancy, how a MenrUA/rnnt 

Might join to, and eomplete, the body." 

' The deioription of this plnn is ns follows : " Progetto per la taccintn delh^ 

HetropolitaDa di FirenEe onmpoxlo e diaegnato nel 11)22 dall' Archifptto Oiovrtnnf 

BilTSatri ed inviato a!ta T. It. Aocademiu delle belie Artl.^Oiovanni SilveBtri 4 

Felice Francolini Architettl dedlcaoo ni toro ooncittikdtni. ViZ^." 

BHOWiriNO, s. 
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i. Ull. RADFOHD ON THB "MOORISH FBONt" IN WRIA, 1, 130. 

It u a desigD which dwells in the memoiy. It is imaginative, and 
I more pootical perhnps in conception than any of thoeo which a etricter 
3 prefers. It is not qxiiie compatihle, yet it is not wholly incon- 
L gruous. The influence of the Eust was strong upon Araolfo when, in 
I tho Inte 13tli century, hn niadti hie plan. TTi« work standa quoted, 
I Indued, as a great example of Italian Gothic, and few would under- 
I atand, until tlios shown, how easily it might be Orientalized. The 
L orchitoct has realized also an idea of Browning's (see ' Old Pictures 
I In Florence '), that the spire which formed part of its original design 
} should be added to the Campanile uf Giotto. The Campanile is de- 
tached, bnt ita west side is flush with the facade, and practically, 
where altorationa ace in question, it must be considered as part of the 
Cathedral. ♦ 

The tower with the short spire added, small pinnacles or minarets 
- on the shoulders of the facade, and the great dome with its sub-domes 
I in the rear, hare an etlect almost wholly Eastern. 

Few, I have said, would realize that the work might so be treated, 
yet one architect at least has done so, and Browning (now an artist, now 
a musician, now again an architect, and always a poet) has realized it 
too. For it is an interesting fact that Browning has not seen the 
design I have juat described, which embodies so precisely the ideas 
expressed in his verse. 

If I should ever be called upon to say ' why I like Mr. Browning,' I 
should reply perhaps, hrst of all, because of his power of divining and 
revealing the deep secrets of art. The object of my note will be acconi' 
phshed if it causes others to feel with me, in yet one instance more, 
tills great and beneficent power. 
I Not quite compatible, nor yet wholly incongruous, we have seen, 
k was the fa9ad6 proposed — 

"A Moorieh front, nnr a/ ruck ill detign," 
Bays the poet. And not wholly incongruous either was this id^a of a 
Moorish leader tor the Florentines. A foreigner he was, no doubt, and 
much to be said against him ; still in the genius of Florence there v/as 
tomething not utterly repugnant to a stranger's yoke. In the lines of 
their Duomo too was there not this same thing (an artist bod said it 
once), which told them that they might choose as well perhaps a Moorish 
facade as any of a hundred of native design I 

Ernkst Kadfdrd. 




THE ORIGINAL OF "NED BRATTS:" 



DBAIHATIC IDYLS (SERIES I), 187ii, p. 109-113. 

B |Xife and Death | of | Mr. Badman, | Presented | To the World 1 

uitI I famUiar | Dialogue | Between | Mr. Wiseman, \ And | Mr. i 

Attentive. | By Jolm Bunt/an, \ the Author of the Pil(/rimi A 

^^^K Pmgresa. | London, \ Printed hy J. A. for Nath. Ponder at | the 7 

^^B Peacock in the Poultrey, near | the Church. 1680. p. 23 (p, 3^ ] 

^^P Paisley, 1866).^ 

^^^The 8ii>v>- of Wife[man\. Since you are entred upon Storyee, T 

old itod. jjcu ^^Q] jgQ ypy Qjjg^ (jjg which, though I heard it not 
• Toung Tbiivii. ^i'''' mine own Ears, yet my author I dai'e believe. "It 
uiie iiou™. jg coucorning one old Tod, that was hanged about Twenty 
years agoe, or more, at Ilartfoi-d, for being a Thief. The Story is this : 
"At a Summer Affiles holden at Hartfort, while the Judge waa 
fitting upon the Bench, comes tbia old Tod into the Court, cloathed in i 
a green Suit, with hid Leathern Girdle in hia hand, hia bofom open, and I 
all on a dung fweat, aa if he had run for hia Life ; and being c 
oM Tod betnn he fpake aloud aa follows : My Lord, faid he, Here is the I 
GbUowb bj rob- veryefl Rogws that breaths upon the face of the earth, 
^•,^°uu^ have been a Thief from a Child: When I was but a Utile 1 
one, I gave my f elf to rob Orchards, and to do other f-uch liice leideettM 
things, and I have continued a Thief ever fince. My Lord, tliere has «oi \ 
been a Robbery committed thim^ many years, vtithin fo many miles of 
this place, hut I have either been at it, or pi'ivy to it. 

' Bunyan states the purpose of the book in "The Autihor to the Reader.— 
Courteoni Render, Aa I ivae oonsidering with my self what I bad written coacera- 
iog tha Progreu ai the Pilgrim from Ibis World to Glory ; and how it bod beeu 
aoceptable to lUBDf in this Nation : It came again into my mind to write, as 
than, of h'm tbat was going to Heaveo, bo now, of the Life and Death of the 
Ungodly, and (it tbeir travel from this world to Ifell. The which in this I hare 
done, and have put it^ as Ihoii seeflt, under the Name nod Title of Mr. Badman, a 
Name very proper for such a Subject: I have also put it into the form uf a 
Dialogue, that I might with more ease to my self, and pleasure to tbe Reader, 
perform the work."— P. 

' Orig. thns ; 3rd ed, 1G96, this. 
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"TUe Judge thought the fellow was mad, but after fome conference 

li fome of the Jufticee, they agreed to Indict him ; and fo the; did, 
( fevoral felonious Actions ; to all which he heartily confeffed Guilty, 
ll fo was hanged with his wife at the fame time." 

"Altenllive]. Tku is a remarkable ftofij indeed, ami you think it is 
iitrtteofte. 

" Wift. It IB not only remarkable, but pat to our purpofe. Thia 
Thief, like Mr. Badman, began hia Trade betimes ; he began too where 
Mr. Badman began, even at robbing of Orchards, and other fuch things, 
which brought him, as you may perceive, from iin to (in, till at laft it 
brought him to the puhlick fhanie of fin, which is the Gallows. 

" Aa for the truth of this Story, the Relator told me that he was at 
the fame time himfelt in the Court, and ftood within leiJs than two 
yards of old Tod, when he heard him aloud to utter the words." 



" The above', as 'Mr. Wiseman' has it, is "not only remarkable, but 
pat to our pitrpoge." 

See also Froude'e little book on Banyan (" English Men of Letters " 
Series, 1880), p. 5. 

" These stories and these experiences were Banyan's early mental 
food. One of them which had deeply Impressed the im^inatiou of the 
Midland counties, was the Story of ' Old Tod.' " 

Browning must have invented the idea that Old Tod's (i 
U Btatta's) conversion was due to BunyaiCa writings. 
I Ernebt W. Eadfobo. 
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The story of 'Old Tod', which he had read in his boyhood, Traa 
distinctly in Browning's mind when he wrote Ned Bratts at the 
Splugen, far from books. Ivan Ivanovilch was written at the aams 
place and altitude. — F, 



■ I hare alien) the 1B66 text to that of the 1st edn., 16B0.— P. 
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XII. 
AN ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF 

FIFINE AT THE FAIR. 



Part I. The Problem stated, g 1—18. 
§ 1—6. The fair. 

§ 7 — 12. Gipay happiness and virtue different from ours, 
§ 13. The problem : why sol 
§ 14 — 18. Fifine, a subject for scientific study. 

Part n. The method of love. § 19—59. 
(a) Elvire supreme in heauiy. § 19 — 42. 
§ 19 — 91. Prooeaaion of beauties. 

§ 22, 23. Elvire eurpaaaes all. 
§ 24 — 28. The intereat of Fiflne : bodies show minds. 

§ 29. All is good. 
§ 30—33. Special merit of Fifine. 
§ 34—37. Elvire a Rafad : Fifine a Dore. 

§ 38, 39. Ideal description of Elvire. 
§ 40 — i2. Seen by soul as in Art, where sense sees only ms 
^ft and efTect. 

^P (/3) TJie tecret of love. § 43—49. 

B § 43. Body reveals dim traces of soul, 

§ 44. Whence soul reconstructs the ideal. 
§ 45 — 49. Ae the motive is discerned in the rough aketch, 
§ 50, 51. So love discerns the ideal : 

^§ 52. So I discerned Eidothee, 
§ 53. And Elvire. 
S4, 55. The ideal is a lasting gain. 
66, 57, The Master is vindicated, 
§ 58, 59. And truth attained by cQnim.vinica.UoTv oi ^w,, 



ZII. Ha. SBABI'K'h AMAtTSB AXD BUUUART OF ririlOS. 

Part III. The methc>d of philosophy. § 60—88. 
§ 60 — 63. The problem restated, bow to liae oat of tha false iuto the 

g 64 — 68. Floating aymlwliM* the method : immersed in &lsehoi 

I soul can breathe the true. 

f 69 — 80. Woman helpa us here more than man. 
L he issebUh, § 71, 72. 
' she eeU-sacriflciiig, § 73. 

I it man envies Guperiority, § 75. 

I woman admires, § 76 — 78. 

iii. man shows himself in hate, § 79. 
woman in love, which proves to me, I am. § 80. 
^ 81 — 83. Fiiine helps more than Elvire, for difficulty stimulates eSbrt. 
^ 84 — 88. The gypsy actore avow a false outside ; let me seek the true ; 
Mid from the least spark of truth let soul recreate the ideal. 
Part rV. The Dream, § 89—125. 
§ 89 — 93. Introduction ; music expresaea feeling. 
$ 94 — 104. The Carnival at Venioo. 
i, viewed by pride, all ia ugly, § 94 — 98. 
ii. viewed by sympathy, good is discerned, 
§ 106 — 108. Its lesson universally true. 

§ 109. Welcome what is. 
$ 110—125. Proof of universality. 

L All is change, § 110—117. 

In religion, learning, philosophy, § 110—112. 
Yet Truth does tto work by maintaining faith 

Truth, § 113, 114. 
In history, moials, art, music, poetry, change ia s 
more rapid, § 115—117. 
ii. All is Permanent, § 118—123. 

Partial truths will blend in one, § 118—120. 
!Not in a learned theory, but the intuitive truth 
unsophisticated man, § 121 — 123. 
iii. Under the Changing, seek the Permanent : let aoul 
look up, not down; not hate, but love, g 124. 
So through Fifine I reach the ultimate, § 125. 
Part V. The End. The Fall. ■ 

§ 126, 127. We end where we began, in instinctive truths. ^B 

§ 128. A humOiating fact, therefore no self-deception. 
§ 129. Such also is the duty of cox^ugal fidelity : from the wife 
evolve Woman. 
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IF XII. UR. SHABFK'B AN'ALYSIa AND SUMUARV OF FIFINE. 26^^^H 

§ 130. Am I parted from Elvira 1 ^| 

§ 131. Never more will I speculate. ^^M 

§ 132. The temptation and fall. ^M 

The key to Fifiiie is supplied by the passage of Moli^ro, prefixed to ^^ 
the poem. Molifere'e Elvire says to lier huaband, whom ahe auspecta of 
an intrigue, " Why do you not say to ma all that a husband oaght to 
say to his wife)" Browning's Don Juan, accordingly, does say all that 
a man ought to Bay to his wife, whilst secretly intriguing with Fiflne. ^| 
He puts forward a philosophy partly true, partly sophistical. Hib ^H 
avowed object ia to study Fifine scientifically, and 30 to test the truth ^H 
of a philosophy whi<:li deals with the mystery of imperfection and evil ^H 
in a world of God's creation (§ 13, 29, 43, 67, 86, 101, 108). H 

From the analysis of true love, lie evolves a theory applicable to the ^H 
universe and its development. Outwardly a wife may be faded, and ^^ 
her character imperfect (§ 33, 40) ; in the eyes uf love she ia faultless 
and supremely beautiful (§ 38, 39). For under the imperfect exterior, 
the Boul seeking ita complementary aoul, discerns traces of beauty from ^_ 
which it reconfltructa the whole (§ 44, 50). This ideal soul ia the ^| 
object of love. ^H 

This method should be applied to all the rest of God's creation, ^^k 
If we regard all mankind with tbe eyt^a of lovo, we shall find beneath ^H 
moral and physical deformity, traces of goodness and beauty ; from ^^| 
wluch we can reconstruct each soul as God designed it, fair and pniQ^^H 
<§ 02—58). ^1 

So in all things, beneath the false we raay discern the tnie : beneath J^H 
the changing we may seize the permanent. We cannot soar intO^^H 
absolute trutb, but as we float in tbe aea of speculation we can breatha i^H 
the pure air of truth suf&cieutly to keop the soul alive. ^^| 

I desire, therefore, says Dun Juan, to study Fifine; bodies show ,^^| 
minds, she has a beautiful body, and tlietefore beneath it a beautifol ^^| 
mind (§ 28) : she is an actress, therefore her true self is far removed '^H 
from the immodesty wliich she displays on the surface (§ 84); Fifine"^H 
regarded with sympathy and viewed in the true light, will reveal to ma ^^| 
her real soul as God designed it. ^^^ 

Elvire is not pei'suailed by her husband's argument, and leaves him~i^^| 
when he receives a note from Fifine. After death she returns to fetoh^^^l 
his penitent soul from its house "embrowned with sin and shame." ^^| 

Don Juan knows the good, and deliberately does the evil. Thua ^H 
Piimic affords another instance of the action of thiit infection of nature ^^| 
which theologians call ' Original Sin ' (see ' Ouhl Jlair a Bt<irj of ^^| 
Pomic'). The mystery of evil remains unsolved ^H 




BUliography, p. i5, 169. (16) Inn Gondola, 119Z. "Caslelfranco" 
. Ii of conrse Gio^one : Giorgio Barbarelli, " bom in the year 1 478, at 
L Caatelfranco, in the teiritory of Treviso, and ... at a later period called 
' Gioi^ione [big George], as well from the character of hia p^raon. as for 
' the exaltation of bis mind." He died in bis S-lth year, 1511, from tlie 
' plague, caught from the lady he was in love with. He was a fellow- 
Btudent with Titian under the Bellini. Vaeati englisht, ed. Bohn, ii, 
394-402. 

Biblioffrapky, p. 149, 1. 9, fur "aHcther" read "author." p. 153, 
I i 2 from foot, for "her father's" read "his (that is, Browning'a) I 
[ father-a." | 

In Houifihold Wrn-ds, vol. iv, p. 213, no. 87, Noy. 22, 1851, there 
L is a aonnet addressed to Browning. — W. G. Stone. 
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V. LoreandSttmi'ledneaiiitpleMetit't^ 
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VI. Cempariinnt mith Hegel, p. 27ft 1 
VII. Pertonal Ond : CArUtitinifg, IttM 
divldtiaU, p. 272. 
VIII. jMinwrtfliify, p. 275. 
IV. The implic- ' 

I 8T*nT with tlie distinction whicli Browning has himself drawn in 
Ilia Essay on Shellay hetween the objective and tho Bubjective poet, 
The former is he who is impelled to embody his perceptions with refer- 
ence to the many below ;/the latter to embody them with referenca to 
the One above him, ** the aiipreine Intelligence which apprehends all I 
things in their absolute truth, — an ultimate view ever aspired to, if but \ 
partially attained, by the poet's own soul. Not what man sees, but 1 
what God sees — the Ideas of Plato, seeds of cre-ation lying bumingly on A 
the Divine Hand- — it is towariis these that he strugglea." 

We are tempted ti> ask, Is Browning himself an objective or a sub- \ 
jectire poetl The draiuatic form of such a lai^o majority of his works J 
might induce some on auperlicial consideration to decide that he belongs I 
to the former class. But lovers of Browning who go beyond the-] 
external form will recognize, along with his objectivity, that power " 
lift his fellows, with their half-apprehensions, up to his own sphere, by J 
intensifying the import of details aijd rounding the universal nieaning,'*'B 
which marks tho subjective poet. Whilst be suppliea us with ' 
fresh and living swathe," whilst he represents to us separately andj 
analytically the facts of experience, ho is not carelessly content to b» I 
ignorant of laws for recombining them, but seeks to bring tliem under J 
s universal and harmonizing synthesis. In this view then he is at once I 
a subjective and objective poet ; he has in fact transcended the one-Bide<ifl 
standpoints of both classes, and if he does not succeed in striking the] 
highest notes of the greatest singers of eitlier, yet he has atiaviwA >*> * 
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fuller anil more eteoAlaat view of the univeiso and its pruhlems, because 
uu tlin une siilo his objective faculty both niiMlerates the extravagance 
of spiritual iotuition and gives it solid as veil as airy material for ita 
use, aud on the other side his subjective faculty supplies wings to soar 
ftbove the immediate world of experience and deinonstmle its affinity to 
fomelhing higher. And this is just the poet thnt men seemed to be In. 
need of. Consideiing that the poet's function is to fiud and show us 
Truth, t)ie oiijeclive poet tries to fulfil this function by presenting to us 
in poetienl dress nature and life as they immediately seem to be ; the 
subjective poet by transcendent acts nf insight apprehends transcendent 
Truth, he rises oa on the waves of Abt Vogler's music to heights which 
many indeed of his hearers, borne along with him, may catch sight of for 
a moment, but when they sink again to the common chord, and are 
bereft of his assistance, they are liable to apprehensions that the vision 
may have been an illusive dream. We want then a poet who will use 
understanding as well as insight, and instead of taking a giant leap — a 
lead which few can follow^fntm the objectivity of experience to an ab- 
solute Truth like Plato's Ideas, will condescend to help those Jacobs not 
endowed with his own wings of spiritual intuition up the several steps 
of a ladder. This is what Browning does; he supplies mediating liuks 
between experience and the absolute Truth. It is this discursive reason- 
ing element in Browning which makes us associate philosophy with him 
more than with most poets, fur they are content to see ; be seeks tc 
explain. 

The aim of this paper is to give ia a connected form the general bear- 
ings of his philosophical teaching. In the belief that the thoughts of a 
philosopher often illustrate, and so help us to pierce more clearly, the 
jwrceptions of a poet, I bad intended to draw some parallels as I went 
ilong between Browning and Hegel. But when I came to wi'ite, I found 
iUint the compass of a single essay would not admit of it, and bo I shall 
merely indicate some general points of comparison with Hegel, after I 
have first exhibited Browning's doctrines. 

But, to begin, I must insist on the necessity of clearly comprehend- 
ing Browning's iheoi-y, in order to nnderstand what are the practical 
oonclusions which he draws : especially, does he believe in immortality 
of the individual. And supposing such imniortabty to be the high 
hope upon which he has fixed hia eyes, and at the same time the 
oonier-stone on which he has raised the toivera of philosophical optimism 
over the turf of douht, yet inasmuch as donhl is our lot as the 
sparks fly upward, inasmuch as we are still of the turf turfy, we are 
forced to pause and consider whether this corner-stone is firm and deeply 

igh sunk to bear up the edi&ce, oi "A^ietbOT it ia hut a turf-clod which, 
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<;liancing to be a little concreter and denser, has presented the illusive 
appearance of rock. Wheii we have redescended the turrets that we have 
mounted under Browning's guidance, and "stand on alien ground"; 
when we sink to the coniiiion chord of this life — sorrow that is hard to 
bear, and doubt that is slow to cure — we cannot but question the 
objective permanence of the heigh ts_ that we " rolled from into the 
deep " ; we feel sober acquiescence very difficult ; it is hard to find our 
resting-place. Is the poet in possession of a point or peak that can fix 
the wandering star of immoi'tality ) has he found a real spark on eai-th 
that reflects the ideal " ball of blaze " in heaven ] Or, dropping meta- 
phor, has he established a tenable basis for this great hope, if indeed he 
holds it, without any aid from that unfortunate dogmatism which is so 
of ten made to serve for reasoned truth] 
f^ Such questions as these will seem of course irrelevant to orthodox 
Christians, but it is not for "maw-crammed," "crop-full" Christians, 
who never feel doubt, that Browning writes ; it is for men and women, 
whom indeed he endeavours to make Christian in the widest sense of 
the word, but not by forcing dogma down their throats by 



'* method abundantly convincing, 
As I say, to those convinced before, 



But scarce to be swallowed without 
By the not-as-yet-convinced." [wincing 



Let us try then to see Browning's " scheme of the weal and woe," that 
we may, if we can, understand the hope of Caponsacchi, and see the 
possibility of " worlds not a few " wherein our hopes shall be realized, 
and their impersonations, our Evelyn Hopes, be revived for us. 

L browning's point of view: individual. 

Philosophers, strictly so called, set themselves the problem of ex- 
plaining the universe, the spheres of Abstract Thought, of Nature, and 
of Spirit, whose inner bond they try to discover; and this bond con- 
stitutes the metaphysics of their system. But history tells us that every 
system that has yet been elaborated has, in a generation or two, when 
weighed in the balance, been found wanting, and been superseded by a 
new system which its author in turn fancied was the '* key to all the 
knowledges " ; but soon gates were found with locks of too complicated 
wards for it, and a new key must be forged. This is the natural con- 
sequence of the growth and progress of the human spirit, its increase of 
knowledge and civilization ; and new philosophical schemes must ai ise 
till the end of things. But great world-schemes are universal, not indi- 
yidoal, and philosophers like Epictetus or Epicurus speak to individuals 
more than Plato or Aristotle. Individuals, though they may grasp a 
system with eagerness, as giving them a wide and satisfactory view of 
the mysteries of mind and nature, must go bs^k vclV^ \>V^<^ ycl^^S&!c^ 
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•gsin and ask, What ia the meaning of [li'iB/or me } And Uiis question 
the universal systems do not solve ; and when they try, cannot solve 
quit« adequately or self-consietently '. this is a question on which poels 
give ns deeper hinting*, on which music gives us momentary revelatjom. 
I It were possible to class hunian aoula in genera and species, cla-^es 
1 41111 varieties, yet none the less each individual soul is individual, and 
life hos a dilferetit meaning for each. No spiritual kernel can get free 
itt the Dut-shell it is bounded in, though it count itself a king of iufioite 
space. The coi'fRcients of refraction vary with the media : the " natural 
fog " of a good jiastor's luind augments liis truths to double their size, 
and the pearl of price lies on a professor's table " dust and ashes 
levigablo." It is from the iudividual that Browning starts : 

Mean time 1 can but testify I The world rolU nitnesBing am 

Gv\'t care tor in* — no more, can I — I Only to leave me as it fouoJ i 
It ia but for myself I knuw 1 | {_Ch\ 

Ab Mr. Arnold expresses it, 

" Tliou liBst been, ahalt be, art alone," (_Si>itterLitid.') 
The humau world is a collection of units, each by himself and for htm- 
•elf ; and, because they coexist, eztemalbj dependent on one another : it 
ia like a sea studded with " pin-puint rocks." Each man's mind is like a ' 

"convex glass I To reunite there, be our heaven on 

Wherein are galliered all the soattered earth, 

pnintfl Our known unknonn, our Qod revealpil 

Roked out of the immensity of sky, | lo man." (_RiBg and Buak, iv. 67.) 

But there are two sides to an individual's WeUannchauuvg, the indi- 
vidual and the universal. From the individual side he considers the 
universe as his own world ; from the universal he looks upon himself as 
. a single unit of that world. Now it is the individual side tlmt comes 
prominently forward in Browning ; but to understand it we must take it 
in its context ; and as the universal side, being less obtrusive, is very 
likely to escape notice, I shall occupy myself first and principally wi^j 
it, and afterwards take it in connection with the individual side. ^H 

II. browsing's first piusciplb, or cod. ^| 

Browning's first principle or absolute Truth is Love ; lliat which 
abideth one and the same, the subject and eubatoDce of all change, the 
permanence by which alone change ia possible, whose sum ever " remains 
what it was before," in short, God or Truth ; for, as he tells us in Fiflne, 
" falsehood is change," and " truth is permanence." In the whole realm 
of thought, including the laws of nature and the course of history, and 
especially the lots of souls, Browning has essayed to pierce through the 
phenomenal exterior, and the abiding reality that he reaches and brings 
back tidings of is Love : Love is \i\\a TvmW. 



''Man, therefore, stands on his own 

stock 
Of love and power as a pin-point rock, 
And, looking to God who ordained 

divorce [tinent^ 

Of the rock from his hound less con- 
Sees, in his power made evident, 
Only excess hy a million-fold 
O'er the power God gave man in the 

mould. 
. For, note : man's hand first formed 

to carry 
A few pounds* weight, when taught 

to marry 
Its strength with an engine's, lifts a 

mountain, 



— Advancing in power by one degi'ee ; 
And why count steps through eternity ? 
But love is the ever-springing fountain : 
Man may enlarge or narrow his bed 
For the waters play, but the water- 
head — 
How can he multiply or reduce it 7 
As easy create it, as cause it to cease ; 
He may profit by it, or abuse it^ 
But His not a thing to hear increase 
As power does : be love less or more 
In the heart of man. he keeps it shut 
Or opes it wide, as he pleases, but 
Love's sum remains what it was before.** 

(6%r. J'Jrc.) 
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It 18 naturally asked, How does Br.»wiiiiig arrive at this first concrete 
principle ? how does he support the claims of Love as that in terms of 
which the universe is to be ultimately explained % The answer is, he v/ 
derives it from experience. His poems are dramatic pictures of life 
drawn in such a way as to let us detect Love as the permanent spiritual 
unity'underlying the manifold changing variety of circumstances, which 
are merely the modes in which Love's power compels it to reveal itself. 
Hence most of his works have two sides : (1) they contrihute Severally 
to establish the great tenet of his teaching, that Love is God ; (2) they 
at the same time exhibit conclusions deducible from this hypothesis ; 
and thus (3) the doctrine itself may be lookoa upon as tlie pervading 
and unifying fluid, which gives to all his poems, as a whole, an 
organic life. 

It is, perhaps, scarce necessary to remark that this procedure of 
Browning is most strictly philosophical Such an objection as that he 
himself imports Love into the circumstances would tell as much or as 
little against all science. Theory is as necessary to interpret facts as 
facts are to support theory. 

IIL HOW LOVE MANIFESTS ITSELF IN THE WORLD '. POWER AND 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Love is a mere verbal abstraction unless it be conscious of itself ; 
and in order to be conscious of itself, it must reveal itself to itself. Its 
very nature and essence is to manifest itself ; imtil it do so, it is only a 
potential idea, not an actual reality. The conditions of its revelation, 
Browning shows us, are given by its two modes. Power and Knowledge 
(or Intellect). Power is the mode of Love's manifestation, in J^^ature ; 
Knowledge is Love's recognition of itself through the medium of Power. 
But it is better to quote some of Browning's own expositions of these 
principles from the individual point of view. 
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Here u sliown the function of Power : to it nre due all apparent cbanges 
ind ({uantitativti variations of Love. Though KDowledge is not In these 
■iHnea expressly meutioned, yet it is implied in man, who recofftuKea Love 
ud Power. I/ivo being the siiLstaoce, and therefo re also th o end and 
purpose of life. Knowledge js tlm means whorcbj it perfects and fulfils 

il3alf— . , ,. 

'■ why hve 
Eioept for lova — how love unless tliey know ? '• (il. ^ B.. Pope.) 

Truth and Beauty are moroly Love reveivled aa an object to man's 

Knowledge : 

"»X\ thou dont enumerate I tnextricnblv round sbout. 

Of power and beiutjr in the worM, Love lay within it and without 

The mightinetB of love was curled | To clasp thee." (Eaiter Bay.^ 

^^'"' " the truth Id God'ii breast 

Lies trace for trace upon oura impreasetl," &a. (,Chr. EeeJ) 
[' But the fault lu meu la not to recognise tlmt beauty and truth e 
[ in«uife8tiilii>n3 nf Love. Wliun Fm Lip[>0 I^ippi says — 
■' Or my there's besuty with no »oiil at all — 
(1 never saw it— pnt the caae the Biune — ) 
If you get Biniple beauty and nonKlit else, 
Vou get about the bei^l Ihing Gud invenlH : 
That's somewhat ; and you'll find the »oul you have 
Within yourself, whon yon return him thanks " — 
(lie means that beauty is always an nppiarition of Love ; for the toul is 
tihe faculty of Love, as diatinguiithed from mind the faculty of Know- 
ledge, and from Power. And if any one, though loving the beauty, fml 
consciously to detect a latent soul, yet the effect it works on bis own 
Boul proves the secret presence of Love. 

Wben Love is once free and flowing, having set it=elf free by means 
I of Power, it manifests itself in advancing stages from " the extreme of 
the minute" up to the mind of man "recognised at the height"— 
progressive forms of Beauty. I can only refer— the passage is far too 
long to quote — to the last speech of Paracelsus, which describes in mar- 
vellously vivid poetry the evolution of God, through the stages of nature 
and spirit. I entreat especial attention to this passage. 

As power is thus tlie vtsture, " the suits and trappings " of Love, it 
follows that Browning considers the natural world— space, our surround- 
ings, our bodies, " this dance of plastic circumstance " — to possess ita 
significance as the sphere wherein Love shows iteelf and learns to know 
itself, and which belongs most of ail to man, who is the clearest " facet 
of reflection of God " ; it is tjie stage on which he is to " love in turn 
and be beloved," and be initialed in Godship; it is "machinery just 
vnt to give thy soul its btwl," 
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'< Man appears at last. So far the seal 
Is put on life ; one stage of being 

complete, 
One scheme wound up : and from the 

grand result 
A supplementary reflux of light 
Illustrates all the inferior grades, 

explains 
Each back step in the circle. Not 

alone 



For their possessor dawn those qualities. 
But the new glory mixes with the heaven 
And earth ; man, once descried, imprints 

for ever 
His presence on all lifeless things : the 

winds 
Are henceforth voices, wailing or a shout, 
A querulous mutter or a quick gay laugh ; 
Never a senseless gust, now man is 

born," &c. (Paracelsys.) 



The lower forma of creation are perfect each in its place, each has its 
"due facet of reflection " too, each is a mode of the life that God made 
be, but their very perfection is due to their inferiority in the scale. It is 
as if we conceive nature developing from an atom-point of force, like a 
spiral cone which winds round and round in ever-widening circles ; but 
all except the last are shut in,, fixed and confined in their positions; 
the last alone has an end-point and room for further progress : man is 



** Lower than God who knows all and 
can all, 
Higher than beasts which know and 
can so far 
"'^ As each beast's limit, perfect to an end. 
Nor conscious that they know, nor 
craving more ; 
. While man knows partly, but con- 
^ ceives beside. 



Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact. 
And in this striving, this converting air 
Into a solid he may grasp and use, 

Fi^l^M pmgrrppja fnft1^> ^jqHnnfiVft mark 

alone. 
Not God's, and not the beasts' : God is, 

they are, 
Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be." 

(Death in the Desert.) 



This distinction is one of the striking features of Browning's teaching : 
man's perfection consists in his imperfection, and his consciousness 
thereof. He is not like a 

" lark emballed by its own crystal song. 
Or rose enmisted by that scent it makes I " {Ar. Apol.) 

These, indeed, God hath pronounced to be very good ; they are good in 
their degree ; but there are degrees higher ; and the use of the lower 
degrees is, that they are modes of Love for man's love to recognize. 
Man realizes Love by knowledge ; by knowledge, for example, of what 
" love can do in the leaf and stone." But the essence of his manhood 
is " the passion that leaves the ground to lose itself in the sky." The 
spark "that disturbs our clod" is the pledge of our divinity. The 
beasts "partake" and "receive," but think not of the provider and 
eflfecter : we indeed receive gifts too, we are confined in our cistern, we 
are finite, we are dust as well as tliey ; but then we can,, while they 
cannot, look from the gift 

" to the giver. 
And from the cistern to the river. 
And from the finite to infinity, 
And from man's dust to Qod'%d\NSx\\V:^!' 



" the incoiii|il«le 
Uore tluui aomplotimi matches the 

ffitneaa Michael Agnolo, witoefis Andrea del Sarto. Giotto's Bell- 
f tower's incompletiou constitutes its greatness, 

Ab closely connected with this point of view, I pass to wliat I 
I .DotuidoT another great feature of Browning's philosophy. 
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I, And 80 in Art, 
^iti 
iowe 
'«Otia: 

— The Truth of Love, in order to assert itself, requires a medium of 
negation or falsehood, in contrast with whiuh it may shine out and show 
itself to be the Truth. If there were not falsehood or show, there would 
he no means for Truth's revelation. For if Truth existed alone, pui'e 
and unclouded, its end is alreaily obtained, and there is no room for 
process or progress; in fitct, there would be no meaning in the term 
" truth." As Jacob Bohme showed. Yes would have no meaning if there 
were not the possibility of saying No. Pure truth with no falsehood 
we could not distinguish from pure falsehood with no truth. Sludge, 
^ .. the Medium, wai not altogether wrong when he said, 

\'' Don't let truth's lump rot stagnant for the lack \ 
^^ Of a timeiy halpfuj lie to leaven it I" \ 

^^B On the one hand, "everybody can, will, and does cheat;" on the other, 
^^K '"every cheat's inspired, and every lie quick with a germ of truth." 
^^H And Ogniben said, "There ia truth in falsehood, falsehood in truth." 
^^H To use an illustration that is common to Hegel and Browning, it is as 
^^H' little possible to see in absolute unlimited light as in absolute unlimited 
^^Vvdarkness j vision is only possible when one is tempered by the other: 
^^H " Clout]« obscuro— 

^^H But for which □bscumtion all were bright! — 

^^H Too hastily concluded I Sun-suSnaed, ^H 

^^H A cloud may eootba tlie eye made blind by blaite, — ^^M 

^^^1 Better tbe very clarity of heaven." (,M. ^ B., Fope, p. 71.) ^^H 

^^V. And in Aristoph. Apol., p. 90, we read : ^^| 

^^^1 " No SUD makes proof of bis whole potency, ^^^| 

^^^1 For gold and purple in that orb we view ; ^^^| 

^^^H Tbe apparent orb does little but leave blind ^^^^| 

^^^H The audaciouB, and confused the worshiping, ^^^| 

^^^E But, close on orb's departure, must succeed ^^| 

^^^H The serviceable cloud, — must intervene, ^^H 

^^^P Induce exjienditure of rose and blue, ^^^ 

^^H^ Bcveal what lay in him, was lost to us." ^^H 

J JThm wB have the 7-aieon d!eire of evil and falsehood and pain; witho^H 
I l&em, good and truth and pleaauio were iio\: -^wi^ble, ^^H 
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I, but that hermooy ahunid be prieedl' 
Even a heaven cannot be conceived without at least the possibility 
pain and ill. 

Tlie virtue of a sheathed flower mny he dmwn forth by a " thundrona 
midnight." Miatake for man is " midway help till he reach fact indeed," 
and error is in the world in order that he may look above its scope and 
" see the love." Care and doubt are symbols and pledges of the love 
that ia his soul, pledges of his alliance with Divinity : 

■J Irks cnre tlie cropful bird ! frets doubt the maw-craniTned beaat ! 
" For mankind springs salvation by each hindrance interposed." Hear] 
Paraoelsus's regrets— 

»" In my own heart Inre bad not been made wise 
To trace lore's fniot begicDioga in mankind. 
To know, even hste is but a mask of love's, 
To Bee a good in evil, and a bope 
In ill-Bucceas ; to sympathize, be proud 
Of their half-reaBons, faint aspiringB, dim 
Struggles for tmtli, tlieir poorest fallaciei), 
Tbelr prejudice and fears and cares and doubts." 

MJi- lBay quote two out of many pertinent passages in Surdelhi ■ — 
^^B " Where the salt marshes stagnate, orfslals branch ; 

^1 Blood dries to crimson ; Evil's beautified 

^^^ In every shape. Thrust Beauty then aside 

And banish Evill Wherefore! After all, 

Is Evil a result less natural 

Than Good I" (Book 6.) 



1 



And- 

I fiOU 



" Venice seems a type 
Of Life — 'twixt blue and blue extends, a stripe. 
As Life, the somewhat, hangs 'twint nought and nought ! 
Tis Venice and 'tis Life : as good you sought 
To spare roe the Piaiza'a slippery etone 
Or keep me to the unehoked canals aloue, 
Am hinder Life the evil with the good 
Which make up Living, rightly understood." (Book 8.) 



noiild fill pages more with quotations to the same effect. On the u 
of doubt does Browning everywhere especially insist (cf. e, g, 
Ben Ezra). It is a kind of ejjirittml pui^atorio for souls di farsi bell«, 
Even pessimism is not to be condemned without qualilication ; for r 
implies a high standard of good in the pessimist 

But it is in Fijiite that far the longest and fullest exposition of thi 
principle is to be found. I refer particularly to the simile of th« 
swimmer in the ocean, one oE the very greatest of Browning's manjM 
great similes. 



I 
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Here I would make an obs«ryation on this poem, which is the euli- 
ject of w much cootentinn. The view that some hold that the argumenU 
ill it are, most of them, eophisma, and some of them truths, seems to me 
mistaken. The lesson of Fifine is really of the same kind, and taught 
by the same method, as that of Bhuffram't Apology. All that the 
Bishoj) so hrilliantly urges to shov the atjlity of doubt, in fact its 
indispeneability as a moment in enlightened faith, is perfectly true ; tha 
&]schMHl consists in making it a maxim for conduct in a different sense 
from its llieorelical validity. Doubt is valuable, nay, necessary as a 
HKAKa to enlightened fuith ; and this very statement confutes the 
BieUiip's iudiffereut life, because he is content to rest in doubt as if it 
were on t^ul. From CJod's jioiut of view, doubt and evil are good as 
means to good ; but from man's point of view — as practiaer, not theorist 
— doubt and evil in themselves must be always evil, because imperfect. 
80 in Fifine : all Don Juan's arguments are theoretical truths pro- 
|H)undcd clearly and splendidly ; we are taught to see that fiirtation with 
a Filine and temporary inconstancy may be productive of good, may be 
a "niidivay lii/lp" to a deeper-grounded and abiding constancy, an asaist- 
luce to finding reality in falsehood ; for certain natures it may perhaps 
Iw the only road to truth and love. But the falsity consists in conven- 
ing this theoretical optimism into a rule of life to excuse fickle afTuctions. 
Blougram and Don Juan fall into the same sophism through not recog- 
nizing the true relations of theory and practice {cf. Butler, Analogy, 
It. L cap. vii.). ^^ 

V. LOVS AND KNOWLEDGE OOMPLKMENTAItY. ^H 

Of every real fact of experience Love, Power, and Knowledgs ^31 
elements (cf. sect, iii, p. 263), Altliougb one may be present in ap- 
parently much larger proportion — so larj^e hb to monopolize the attention 
yet the others too must be there in some measure, for all three are 
essential elements of reality, and mutuuUy imply one another. (Power, 
indeed, which is the negative element, need not be specially considered, 
because eillier longing love or eager knowledge impliea ite presence in 
equal amiiunt.) 

I'Liis consideration lias brought Browning to most important results 
ia psychological analysis. It is the inharmonious blending of tLese 
elements that puts souls out of tone. Excess of Love accompanied by 
defect of Knowledge, and excess of Knowledge accompanied by defect of 
Xove, are equally disastrous. Aprile and Paracelsus failed through hold- 
jug to these opposite abstractions. Aprile would love infinitely : the 
^ilure of his life was due to leaping at the end without recognizing and 
BDy>7(y'jng the iiidispenaable means ■, mvA an end pursued in ignorance 
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of, and abstraction from, the necessary means, is an imaginary and false 
end. Paracelsus would know infinitely : the failure in his life consisted 
in mistaking the means for the end, in assuming knowledge to be the 
throne, whereas it is but the steps. We call the object of knowledge 
Truth or Eeality ; but since the only abiding True and Eeal behind its 
show ami appearance is Love, Truth and Love are ultimately identical. 
Men go astray by separating these that are properly inseparable. Blind 
desire pursues Love as if it were independent of Knowledge, and fails 
to find it, like Aprile ; and Knowledge pursues Truth as if it were inde- 
pendent of Love, and can find no Truth — except the truth of failure — 
like Paracelsus. It may be observed that these two characters, the Italian 
and the German, may be looked on as respectively the types of the 
Romanic and German nations. . 

With slight variation of the point of view : — Knowledge is Love's 
recognition of itself ; but if the human soul, the individual pin-point of 
Love, does not recognize Love in its object, but calls it merely truth or 
fact, then it does not know in the highest sense of the word, it has only 
a half-truth ; and half-truths, besides being defective, are false because 
taken to be whole truths. Perfect love would be also perfect knowledge, 
and perfect knowledge perfect love. This shows us the meaning of that 
great line in Paracelsus^ 

" I, you and God, can comprehend each other," 

where " I, you " are Aureole and Aprile, who have learned by failure, 
and God is the ideal union of the two things which they had witlessly 
separated ; he is the " perfect Poet," for poets aie those who knowing 
love, and loving know, with whom mind and soul are not, as in ordinary y^/ 
men, separated energies, but are a harmonious unity. 

But of the two. Love is the prior, the superior : a loving worm were 
diviner than a loveless god. Goethe cries (in Werthei'\ " Was ich weiss, 
kann jeder wissen — mein Herz habe ich allein.*' (What I know, can 
every one know : my Heart is mine alone.) 

Let no one say that it must be a poor palette on which there are 
only three colours ; for in different combinations and proportions they 
produce infinite variety of shades. These three principles — Love, Know- 
ledge, Power — are the fundamental chord of the universe, and Love is \/ 
the keynote ; each of these is " everywhere in the world — loud, soft, and 
all is said." Man's problem is to harmonize them in his soul, which he 
can do but incompletely until by the process of evolution he has becomo, 
as God, a perfect musician ; in the mean time let him seize and hold as 
earnests of ultimate everlasting music all passing revelations vouchsafed 
to him — moonbeams made marble. 
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Before proceeding to cnnsiiler Itrowning's views on Christianity atiJ 
Immortal itjr, and the significance of the Universe for the Intliriilual, I 
to <lran some comparisons with HegeL The philosopher finds & 
it principle and a method of applying it wherewith he interprets the 
'vniverae ; the poet does not set himself dircctJj !« interpret the univeise, 
but to interpret human souls ; yet inasmuch as they are part and parcel 
of tlie whole, and must be studied bj the liglit of the whole in which 
they are sot, their interpretation equally involves a theory of the universe. 
Of courae this is only applicable to poets like Browning, not equally 
to those who, like Shakspere, give us characters and their accompanying 
problems vithout interpreting or solving them. Browning mediates them 
for ua ; not only gives tliem to us reflected from a glass of his own, 
but also supplies a light, which he had to take care should be of such 
intensity and colour as would illuminate every variety— in short, he had 
to metaphysiciia. 

The few glimpses in not very detailed outline of the universal sids 
of IJrowniug's Wtllaiuchuuun'j, which we find in his poems, and wbieh 
I have here attempted to collect, brought me to think that if he was a 
philosopher proper he would have been a Hegelian— at least the universal 
side of his philosophy would have been He^^elian. 

To begin with the idea of God or the Absolute, Both Hegel and 
Browning show us that God is " over os, under, round us, every aide," 
at our gates, and no mystical int«llectual or spiritual iutuitions like those 
of Sohelling or Shelley are necessary to reach him. We Lave found 
God when we have recognized and roaliKed the identity of Being and 
Thought, of Love and Knowledge. Power corresponds to Hegel's 
principle of negation — the moving, differentiating element in the world. 
Knowledge (Thought) tends to integrate Love (Being), which Power 
had differentiated, and it is ever bringing back the manifold centrifugal 
productions of Power to the centrality of Love, and thus progressing in 
the realization of a unity in which Power, and the accompanying False- 
hood and Evil, will be a suspended moment. 

A great service that Kegel performed for philosophy was his method ; 
and the spirit of this method pervades Browning's reasoning. It depends 
on recognizing that when we think anything, we implicitly think what 
it is not ; and when we think a definite quality, we implieitly think 
its opposite — e. g, good and evil, bright and dark. Thus affirmation 
involves negation, and identity involves difference. We have already 
called attention to the promineuce of this truth in Browning : it is the 
essence of Jfegel. 
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Good is poBitive, and miiBt be ultimately victorious, with Hegd 
aa with Browning. Hear Walt Whitraan'a lines on reading Hegel; 
" Roaming in thought over the TJniverse, I saw the little that is Good 
steadily hastening towards immortality, And the vast all that is caJl'd^ 
£vil I saw hastening to mei^e itself and become lost and dead. 

Tbe development of Hegel's pure, bare, undiluted Being through suo- 
cessive sttigea up to the complicated forms of State, Iteligion, Philosophy, 
is like the mounting of waves towering higher and higher, " one crowd 
Ijnt with many a crest"; and as the waves must fall in order to rise to 
a greater height, ao the match of the Idea is a series of self-negationa in- 
volving self -afflrmal ions. But the poet has not to do, aa the philosopher 
has, with a systematic history of the progress of the Universal Principle. 
By seeing into souls, Browning has obtained his notion of God, which 
is accordingly of an ethical nature, not merely logical With bim the 
absolute Idea is Love, which as a negative, self-revealii^ force 
phenomenally in !Nature is Power, and, becoming conscious of itself 
in itidividuals as spirit, moves in a continually advancing process of 
reconciliation of il^ absolute noumenal permanence (Love) with its 
phenomenal mode of manifestation (Power). 

An obvious objection (admitting of an obvious enough answer) that 
might be made against Browning's principle may be noticed. It may 
be said that Love has no meaning except as characterizing the relations 
of sentient beings; that to set it up seriously as a first univeri^ prin- 
ciple, not only supplies no explanation, but is unwarranted, — either 
mystical or absurd ; that it can be analyzed into simpler elements — its 
evolution traced back, for example, to Hegel's Being. This objection, 
although if Browning were a pure philosopher it would apply so far at 
to demand from him definite explanation and logical analysis, is really 
ahallow. Browning knows, like all philosophers, that Time is pht 
menal, and that an absolute Piinciple by its very notion is independenli 
of Time, contains in itself the possibility of Time : 

"Time's wheel runs bncU or stops: Potler and clay endure." {fi. Sea Ezra.') 
"Till earth's work Btop and useless time run out." {Death in J/ciert.) 

But the distinction between First and Final Cause depends on Time;' 
and as the latter is a far fuller idea than the former, it is more adequate 
to express God, who is indifi'erent to the distinction; consequently 
Browning is strictly justified in conceiving God as Love, because he has 
found in the world Love as an abiding reality, to whose perfection the 1/ 
world's movement is tending as an End, But the proximate reason for ^_ 
the form which his universal principle takes is his individual and ethicd^f 
(poeticBJ), not universal and metaphysical (philoso^lucaV^, a(A.i\'i.v^'>\^^ ^H 
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'h FIIILUBOPBT, B> J. BURT, § 7' A P£HaOKAL OOD. 

piiiiit on wliielk I wkli lliTDii)(liout to insist is timt Browning 
XMilixeB the defoi^t and falseness of one-stilednesa, and never halu at hulf- 
truths : ho always pvee them their proper place in relation to each other 
and k higher unity. This, aa is well known, is a great eharacteriatic 
of Hegel. 

VII. PERSONAL OOD : CHRISTIANITY : WDIVIDDAia. 

Browning is generally spoken of as holding the doctiine of a, personal 
I God : the orthodox are glad, and the unbelieving shrug their shoulders. 
I But it is plain that a personal God (in any meaning of Uie word " per- 
I Bonal " that is inteiligihle to ua) ia inconsistent with the tenor of Brown- 
\ ing's tfaching. For God is not limited by time, as we have seen above, 
\ nor by space (compare Rinii and Boole, Pope, 1. 1317, " There {which ia 
L nowhere) speech must babble thus ! In the absolute immensity — "), 
I ind thus personality applied to him in our sense has no meaning : per- 
I flonal ia a completely inadequate and therefore misleading term — "speech 
I must babble thus ! " Even supposing — a supposition which seems to me 
L to have no basis, and to be due to superficial study- — Browning does 
I teach a personal God, his God is at all events a Being of a glorious kiud 
u vhom we could feel glad to worship, far diOerent from the dialMlicul 
I God or divine Devil whom many are still taught to praise and pray to. 
Tliis may enable us to comprehend his attitude to Christian Dogma, 
I of which there have also — eveu more so — heea false ideas abroad. 

he holds. Love is God, then the greatest crisis in Love's con- 
^ BCious development as human spirit is when it first knows itself explicitly 
1 Love, — that is, when man first leeognizes that God, in whom he 
ves, moves, and has his being, is Love. But this recognition is the soul 
[ of Cliristianity ; this gives it a divinity different in kind and not merely 
a degree from all other religions ; its main dogma is true, though dis- 
figured by so many false wraps. Historical questions about partheno- 
genesis, resurrection, ascension, are quite irrelevant to this truth, and 
owe all their sigoiticnnce to the false conception of a personal God. 
iBrowning's view transcends and includes the one-sidedness of the 
iChurches and the Gottingen professor. Eelativa historical falseness or 
myth in the Christian creed is consintent with the absolute truth of the 
dogma : the profes^sor clung to the formei' and rejected the latter, and 
thereby, to use an expressive German proverb, " sohiittete das fi.ind mit 
dem Bade aus " ; the preachers holding the dogma insist on the historical 
truth of the myth. 

This view of Christianity is practically that of Hegel. But it ii 
, Ids individualism, so to speak, that gives Browning's view its peculiar 
Throughout the preceding refiiarka I have purposely dwelt 
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more on his conceptions of the evolving world and mankind as a 
collection of units, than on his view of the individual in himself and 
for himself — purposely because, the latter being more prominent, readers 
of Browning are much less likely to overlook it. We must now turn to 
the individual side of his Weltanschauung, The tendency nowadays 
among English scientific thinkers is to look on the human individual 
as a passing accidental mode of the universal energy, who contributes 
to the progress of humanity, but has no further significance. From an 
empirical standpoint this is true ; but, like all empiricism, it is one- 
sided, ancy Browning teaches us that the individual has a worth and 
meaning fin and for himself independent of his worth and meaning 
for the world : he comes and goes, and serves the world while he 
I stays, but the world also serves him, is meant to try him and turn 
him forth "sufficiently impressed": he is related to it indirectly as 
a particular member of a multitude, but as an individual he is directly" 
related to the Absolute, and possesses universal value. He has a signifi- 
cance in time and space, as a unit helping in the process of the universe ; 
but he has also a primary significance for himself that is independent of 
these limitations ; and since this latter significance, being absolute, is 
superior and logically prior to the former, which is only relative, it must 
legislate morality (cf. Statue and Bust, and monologue of Caponsacchi in 
Ring and Book, 1. 1812, &c.). A man's highest boast is — 

"not even while the whirl was worst, 
Did I, — to the wheel of life, 
With shapes and colours rife, 
Bound dizzily, — mistake my end, to slake thy thirst." 

This would be the place to speak of — I can now only refer to — the 
autonomy of the Will, an important and often-noticed element in 
Browning's teaching ; for the right of an individual will to autonomy 
depends upon its universal value. 

And here I must again call attention to the incomplete and unsatis- 
fying character of man's work, for to the individual this is a gauge of 
his universality. His individuality goes out beyond its work, and is 
like a space without bound which the work, at least in this cramped life, 
can never fill : the soul's " lone way " is limitless, and its home is 
Bot here. 

This union of individualism and universalism in Browning is perhaps 
I most strikingly set forth in Rahhi Ben Ezra, and in the Epilogue of 
Three Speakers, which shows its bearing on Christianity, and is, I think, 
the decisive passage as to Browning's view. The simple universalism of 
David y who worships with the senses in a temple made with hands, and 
the particularism of Eenan, who is sceptical because h\&tQY\s.-^^\^<^^^^^^ 
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pixticalu nnit in the wariJ be ms man, subject to the laws of the 

world's Buchutoij. It is for the iDdiTidcul that hia personality and 

diftnity hara their ugnificaBce : prognesire homanitf and ecientific 

liistorjr cotteaa themeelres only with the phenomenal effects produced 

Iqr hia taaf.hiitg independentlf of his personality. 

And thos Urowttiuj^a view is on the one side consistent with all 
Herbert Spencer's philoaophy, whose reeult is to ahow that ^oism and 
altnusm (the intereets of the iudividoal and of society) are in gradual 
process of conciliation ; but he gives prominence to another side also, in 
which rirtne and vice have an inward significance for the iiidiridual, 
apart ^m the evolution of the world. 

In Browning are tbe germs of a religion that transcends eceledaatical 
Christianity and Comte's Podtivism, and inclndes the truth of both. 

In connection with his indii'idualisin should be considered hia 
original views of tlie rdations of men and women, which I can but 
barely touch on. An individual's sool has two sides : the potential and 
the actual, the divine and the human, reality and show. But the inner 
aide can be revealed to the object of sesual love, and bo even in this 
world to a certain extent actualize its divinity : ^^h 

" Was there nought better than lo enjor T ^^^^| 

No fekt which, done, would mskB time br«*k, ^^^H 

And lei us penl-up crealurea through ^^^^ 

Into eternity, our due! 
Vo forcjug earth teaoh heaven's employ ! " — SU aliter vitvm. 

Thus an individual receives a revelation of I.ove from another of oppositd 
sex (sex, it must not be fot^otten, is only phenomenal), and this person 
might be called a Personal God, as the vehicle of the revelation of the 
Absolute God. It is this love alone that can reach to the uinei pentr-up 
side of the soul, else unrevesled and " locked fast," but let looee by 
"love for a key." Shelley reached this view by spiritual intuition 
(witness Hpipsychidion), and Dante said of Beatrice, " Che lume fia 
tra 'I vero e lo 'ntelletto " ; but Browning, combining the reason of the 
philosopher with the instinct of a poet, first worked it consistently ouL 
See on this subject Fiflne, Dramatic Lyrics passim, James Lee's Wife, 
Tlie Worgt of it, DU aliter visjm. Too Late, Tcmth and Art, Statue and 
Bitgt, &c., but above all, One Word More. This two-sidedness of aonb 
Jm the leading idea running ihTona^ V\ie Vacchiarolto volume. 
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VIII. IMMORTALITY. 

As a consequence of his individual point of view, Mr. Browning has 
reached a higher standpoint than the vague pantheism of, for example, 
Mr. Tennyson's In Memoriam^ in the same way as the German Tran- 
scendentalists, beginning with Kant, got beyond the pantheism of 
Spinoza. The universe exists for the individual as much as the indi- 
vidual for the universe : he is immortal. But immortality in Browning's 
poems has a different significance from that which it ordinarily conveys. 
(Personal immortality is as inadequate a term as personal God.) It does 
not imply memory in the sense of an unbroken chain of consciousness — 
which has significance only in time — nor yet an absorption into un- 
consciousness : it implies a state inconceivable to us, limited as we are 
by phenomenal conditions, — a state which may involve other manifest 
ations in other worlds not a few. There is indeed one way, according 
to Browning, in which it is possible for some to approximate to a con- 
ception and gain a foretaste of this state which may be called heaven — 
namely by music. I^ijis jc, as Hegel says, frees from the Jj mitjDf space — 
and also partially suspends time. Past and future seem mixed into one 
present ideal emotion : — " Presences plain in the place ; or, fresh from 
the protoplast," " or else the wonderful Dead who have passed through 
the body and gone " are not wanting " in the glare and glow." It is our 
completest revelation of God : earth attains to heaven ; there is no more 
near nor far. Mr. Herbert Spencer has well spoken of cadences as the 
comments of the emotion on the propositions of the intellect. Thus in 
music ideas and emotions, love and knowledge, are fused in a perfect 
mixture, that is, an anticipation of the absolute union of love and know- 
ledge — the goal to which both the individual and the universe tend. 

As I said before, while Shakspere sets us problems, Browning tries to 
give us solutions, or at least grounds for hoping that there are solutions 
that are not merely negative. Hamlet's last words are, "The rest is 
silence " ; Eomeo and Othello " look their last " and " die upon a kiss " ; 
but with Browning silence means sound, and in the hand of the dead 
Evelyn Hope lies a leaf, earnest of a future. 

To some this belief in " silence implying sound " will appear very 
consoling ; others will find more comfort in an eternal night in which 
"silence is more than all tunes." But it is not consolation or pathos 
that Browning offers (and for this reason in certain moods we find Mr. 
Swinburne's or Mr. Matthew Arnold's poems more solacing) : his mes- 
sage to us is to remember that our aspirations, our ways of life and 
manners of thought, our seeking after Love, and our love for Beauty, 
are all so much gain for the individual sovA, aw^V \\«cv^ ^xv ^\fcTw^^^s^^'%w 

BROWNING, 3. 
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P.S. It has been objected that there is inconfisten^ in conceiving 
God as oonctete and seU-conscioaa Love, and at the same time refusbg 
tlie predicate "peisoual." I think the question may be one of words 
more than the objectors sospect. On the one hand, God is nmnifested 
in the individual as his (the individual's) pereonalHi/, and in this sense 
God may be called personal ; on the other hand, as a nnivenal, God is 
impersonal : but these sides ate mataallj complementary, and each is as 
inadequate as the other to express the Absolnte, which, while it contaius 
in itself the conditions of both, is indifferent to the distinction, and so 
neilher of the adjectives (personal and imperaoDBl) can accurately be 
predicated of it, though of course personal is the higher conception of 
the two, as is indicated by the histories of Philosophy and Religion, 
We are not entitled to speak of the Absolute as personal because it con- 
tains the conditions of personality, just as its containing the conditiona 
of space does not entitle ns to speak of it as extended. In short, to 
arrive at the notion of God we must raise the nfttion of person to a uni- 
versal : we thereby suspend the essence of person in a new and higher 
notion, and thus not only is "personal" a wrong predicate to apply to 
God, but univergal 2}ermn is a false description, because it seta the two 
terras of the notion abstractly aide by side, and so implies that they are 
etill contradictory and unreconciled, whereas in the concrete notion of 
God (the Idea) they are suspended moments of a higher unity, (Note : 
L t^B oppoaition of ahttract and concrete must not be taken to imply such 
JWiirast, for example, as ot Thoag\\\j a»\ \a16 ', VX. "^ \W caatraat — ct 
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sect. V. — of a one-sided with a complete view, of the grasping of thought 
which seizes but a part with the grasp which holds the whole. Thus in 
the very example instanced, to look upon Life as concrete is an abstract 
point of view, because Life expresses only one side of the whole of 
Thought.) 

Kow I have tried to show that Browning, while insisting — as his 
purposes demanded — chiefly on the individual side, nevertheless does 
not neglect the universal side. He does not conceive Love as bound up 
with personality (personality rather expresses the form in which Love 
knows itself in the individual), but conceives it as the unity that under- 
lies and forms the connecting bond of both sides, and it is consequently 
his expression of God. It is not my object to criticize, but merely to 
exhibit, what I consider to be Browning's teaching ; and the purpose of 
this note is to defend my reading of Browning against the charge of 
formal inconsistency. 

I may add, as it is in the interests of ethics more than of meta- 
physics, that the Personality of God is so obstinately clung to, that this 
conception is even more plainly untenable from an ethical than from a 
metaphysical standpoint; for, thus viewed, "personal God" becomes a 
contradiction in terms, since it expresses God as co-ordinated with other 
persons, — superior indeed in degree, but qua person co-ordinate. Such 
a personal Being may be a fine abstract ethical ideal, but is not God. 
The Christian religion fitst obtains its true significance when this rem-i 
nant of anthropomorphism, the doctrine of a personal God, is laid aside.' 

In general such objections seem due to the respectable but unfounded 
prejudice that it is blasphemy to deny personality of God. The retort 
might be made, that it is they who blaspheme, in limiting God by the 
category of personality. Mr. Herbert Spencer well speaks of the " erro- 
neous assumption that the choice is between personality and something 
lower than personality; whereas the choice is rather between personality 
and something higher." 
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JIN IMITATION. 
The folloirhig hM bmn tent me, as from the Examiner of Aug. 5, 1S76 
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TO MT CRITICS. 

(Written Bince my last publication IPafehiaretto 

(1) 
So. Master Critic. Tm told jou think 

1 should lend you mj' loving cup, 
And (ill it tno with the beet of drink, 

Oire JOU in short l>oth bile and anp. 

(2) 

Ko doubt j-ou fancy you rsplt clever, 

And (it Ui Icll me wliat to lay ; 
Too have perbap:; a strong enough lever 

Tobuiel mo bito liglit ofdayl 

(3) 
You'd have me ftnnil upon a sEsge 

Like a naked SpauiRb acrobat, 
And go through mj tricks. You'll then engage 

To send about the begging hat f 

Too aj I BliouM Biog, I oliould nut prate ; 

But which knowa best what each should do t 
Yon Baymy Inrge poeoiB i 

Of dihy li 

Then when I issue a volume of bUort, 

You snigger aod snilf as if you'd got 
Something to show up for Philistine Bpor^ 

A flea in my ear, a bug, a bol I 

<«) 

But I am n favorite of the Xumpha, 

And if you knew jour place you'd drop 
Upon your knees, you niggery Bumpha, 

In the back alum of the editor's shop. 

You would like, do doubt, to knock and ring 

To be just hail fellow well met with me ; 
But I've slops dirtier still to fiing 

About you, and I shall, you'll see 1 28 

R— — B . 

SihIiegrajiJiy, p. ICG. " Browning, whom I met bcBide him [Rustin]. is, in 
point of comploKion, a fine contrast ; daik in heir, eyebrow, and luxuriant beard 
as a Bpaniard or Portuguese, which he very much resembles, A Rue, large, ex- 
panaible dnrU eye, and a mouth, not exactly poetio, but wonderful far its facility, 
arrest jou at ouce." — From " The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell." Edited by 
K J. iondon r Smith, Bidet k Co, \WS. Yol. I. Chap. V. page 260. Lines 
14—19.— T. J. Wise. 
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xrv. 
ON "BISHOP BLOUGRAM'S APOLOGY." 

BY THE REV. PEOF. E. JOHNSON, M.A. 
(^Read at th-e 7th Meeting of the Browning Society ^ on Friday ^ May 26, 1882.) 

This is one of those "dramatic monologues" in which introduction: 
the Poet has shown so remarkable an originality and skill, monologue." 

The dramatic monologue differs from a soliloquy in this : while 
there is but one speaker, the presence of a silent second person is 
supposed, to whom the argument^ of the speaker are addressed. Perhaps 
such a situation may be termed a novelty of invention in our Poet. 
It is obvious that the dramatic monologue gains over the soliloquy in 
that it allows the artist greater room in which to work out his conception 
of character. We cannot gaze long at a solitary figure on a canvas, 
however powerfully treated, without feeling some need of relief. In the 
same way a soliloquy (comp. the great soliloquies of Shakspere) cannot 
be protracted to any great length without wearying the listener. The 
thoughts of a man in self-communion are apt to run in a certain circle, 
and to assume a monotony. The introduction of a second person acting 
powerfully upon the speaker throughout, draws the latter forth into a 
more complete and varied expression of his mind. The silent person f 
in the background, who may be all the time m'aster of the situation, 
supplies a powerful stimulus to the imagination of the reader. In the 
following exposition it will be convenient for clearness* sake to refer to 
the piece as if it were a dialogue. 

I will not linger upon the merely artistic or amusing qualities of the 
piece; noting simply in passing with what skill the gravest subjects 
are relieved by the careless ease of the treatment ; and how the keenest 
gatire of human vices or foibles conceals deep sympathy for human 
nature itself. 

Mr. Gigadibs, the critic of Bp. Blougram's life, is a young rphe Persons: 
man of thirty (p. 296). He is immature, desultory and cp^r?' 
impulsive. He has not yet wrestled with the hard problems ^^fif**^***- 
of actual life, nor with those of speculative thought. Hence his 
reasoning is of a purely abstract or juvvimlft c\v«Wii<i\«t, ^^^\^^'^>"^^ ^^ 
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know, are the clearest and most merciless of logicians. The only fault 
in their reasoning about the conduct of their elders is, that it is too 
mathematicaL They allow nothing for the friction of actual life. 
They do not understand the difficulty of working abstract principles 
H« is • jQTtiiiit into conduct. Probably we are all in like manner iuyenile 
ooetrimain, reasouers in respect of problems of conduct which we only 
look at from the outside and in the abstract. He who has not lived 
the life of the working politician or artist can be but a doctrinaire 
in reference to politics or art. In like manner, Gigadibs is but a 
doctrinaire in reference to the life of the ecclesiastic and religious 
teacher. He reasons very clearly and very irritatingly to his antagonist ; 
and at the same time very helplessly. 

Bioagnun. Blougram, on the other hand, is a man of sixty (p. 294), 

The Bp. over- &nd a mastor, not only of all the poor dialectic with which 
Sttt^hli^iSu ^*** the younger man attacks him, but of life and of those secrets 
CTitici8m"(tiie of the human heart, which defy all logic, because they are 
raiderx who bcforc and after it. He has no difficulty in beating down 

have overheard .•» r •*' m. 'ij* 1^111 

his " mono- the wcapous 01 his opponent, or m eludmg what he laughs 
*** ^* at as " fool's bolt^, soon shot." But whether at the same 

time he succeeds with his "Apology" for his own life, is entirely 
another question. The satirist himself has given us a clear clue by 
which to follow the windings of the Bp.*s argument. At the end of the 
poem (p. 297), he tells us (1) that B. was only sincere in about half of 
his speech; (2) that the rest, though unsound, was put in a way 
unanswerable by his opponent ; (3) that his rhetorical devices consisted 
in giving an assumed fixity to certain passing ideas of his own (the 
cabin-simile in particular); in suppressing the real premises from 
which he reasoned, and so in calling true things by wrong names. 
Socrates once compared a sophist to the Hydra : ^ it is a many-headed 
monster of fallacy that we have to deal with in Bp. Blougram. It is of 
not much avail to attack him in detail. He is wrong in the concealed 
premises from which all his reasoning starts. The root is at fault ; and 
nothing will serve but extirpation (argumentatively speaking) as applied 
to him. At the same time, I prefer to consider his sophistry as ironical. 
No man (it seems to me) of the Bp.'s calibre ever seriously reasoned as 
he does in portions of his argument. 

Although the admirable sketch of the Bp. may remind us strongly, in 
certain external traits, of an ecclesiastic once well-known among us, it 
would be obviously unfair to treat Bp. Blougram as a whole, other- 
wise than as an "imaginary person." Yet any bishop might well 
feel Aattevedi in having so dialectical a head attributed to him as that 
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which the poet has fitted on the should ens of his " Blougram " ; and 
very possibly some Catholics may have sighed as thej_ reflected what an 
apologist and casuist was lost to the Church in Mr. Browning. ^ 

Most briefly let us recall the features of Blougram as Peculiarities of 
self-described. He is a man fond of good living; fond ironfcjj/'^y. 
besides, of books and pictures, of intellectual speculation ; descnpUon. 
of all in short that we designate " culture." He has a body and a soul 
which " exact a comfortable care in many ways " (p. 274). Withal, he 
has the instinct of a powerful nature for domination over others ; he 
needs the respect and obedience of mankind. Lastly, he is a man 91 
delicate and fastidious taste; which leads him to veil these instinfcts 
under a high grace of manner, an affected modesty and reluctance to 
take the honours and good things the world would force upon him. 
There is a better side to his nature ; but G. is not the man to whom he 

will show it. 

" Thus I am made, thus life is best for me, 

And thus that it should be I have procured ; the probUm^ 

And thus it could not be another way, of i»fe ; J»e " a 

T A A • • »» success. 

I venture to imagme. 

Why then apologize for such a life ? So utterly convinced that he is 
" the right man in the right place," why entrap poor Mr. Gigadibs, the 
obscure and despised scribbler, into a situation where hospitality is the 
pretext for opening upon him so tremendous a battery of rhetoric ] The 
answer is, that the Bp. has heard a voice, whether that of Gigadibs or 
of his own conscience, or the one in echo of the other, which clearly says, 
in spite of all his self-complacency : Your life is not ideal, ^^ ^^ ^^„ 
This is what stings him, more perhaps than any charge that imputation that 
could be brought against a man of such tastes and such i^ewasimm. 
aspirations. This is the voice he would so eloquently clamour down, 
and with which at the end he remains secretly contending. For he 
knows, if any man does, that if that nameless charm, that last inex- 
pressible grace we term the Ideal, be wanting to the boasted construction 
of his life, it is a failure. Or say that it is **all but" a success, how 
damning is the exception which lies in that little *'all but." 

Here, then, is the point of attack, not for a moment xiie weai Life: 
to be lost sight of amidst the cloud of the Bp.*s defensive movements. 

What is the ideal life/? According to Mr. Gigadibs' characterized 
definition it is : " to do what one prefers, to speak as one ^^°^^y *>y ^• 
thinks, and as one cannot help (p. 264) ; to believe or disbelieve no 
matter what, so long as on that point, whatever it be, one looses one's 
mind, and is wholly true to oneself." In other words, it is Freedom 
essential to the life for the Ideal that a man should have realization 
fair opportunity for self-realization and 8elf-re\ir<isewtflAAftw va. <^^ 1^^ 
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Miiea of those words. If he. by liia uwn iLct, like Bp. Blougram, eri^ 
liituself off from the hope of this eeU-reali nation, bia life must be un- 
■i>4 •uwriif. ideal, that is mean sod vulgar. Id particoliir, it is essential 
to the ideal life thai the man should bring his belief and his external 
calling into correspondence. This B. does not and cannot do (in the 
Bio«(nmhH opinion of G.) ; therefore hia life ia not ideal. The asatiiup- 
tion of G. is that B. is not the absolute believer in the 

Idogmss of the Church he allows the world to euppose hiin to be. 
IG., ihcn, sees through him, and despises him. The reply of B. is 
^t, and aims to show that G.'s reasoning is baaed upon ignorance 
and aaaumption. It is mere assumption that absolute belief ia possible 
for any man. It ia mere ignorance of life to suppose that it can be led 
upon some ideal or abstract plan. B. admits that he ia not an absolute 
believer, and grounds the defence of his life on the following principles ; 
1. That absolnte faith and absolute unbelief are equally impossible 
states of miud for any man. 2. An imperfect unbelief, therefore, or an 
imperfect belief is alone poiisihle. These are only two different ways of 
describing the same intermediate elate of mind. If a. man, e. g., finds 
niore dilEcuUy in believing in the existence and goodness of God than in 
disbelieving, this is imperfect unbeUef. If another sees more difhcnlty 
iu disbelieving the same, thb ia imperfect faith. B. h»s imperfect faith, 
and liaving it, he has all that is required. Thus B.'s self-defence resolves 
itself into an examination of the practical problem of life. He cleverly 
chooses his own ground, and evades bia antagonist from the first. It 
may be convenient to divide the whole Apulogy as follows; I- The 
Ti» aibIobj. Problem of Life : what it is, and how B. has solved it. 
rr. Criticisms of tliia view of life examined and replied to. III. De- 
fence of "imperfect faith" aa a spring of action. IV. Defence of 
worldlineas as a spring of action. 



ThepTobitn] nr The problem of life (says B.) for every man, is in 
iBgi'seni. some sense self-realization. But the way to set about its 
solution is not to follow our imagination and emleavour to make the 
facts bend to out fancies; but it is first to find out what the laws 
of living actually are, and then to realize as much of the pnod or 
beautiful as we can in accordance with them. We must make a 
compromise, in short, between the claims of the ideal and the real. And 
if our attachmeiit to the ideal stands in the way of our actual comfort 
■iinoioii* ^^^ enjoyment {p. 265), let the ideal for the time be cast 
'■ overboard. Life is like a six months' voyage, and we like 

I paaseagere. If you, G., ^te\Hl \tv ^inn^m^ a little library of 
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Greek and French books, an Italian picture and a marble bath on board, 
you will have proved your good taste and your folly at the same time. 
You will have to leave those luxuries behind ; while I, having furnished 
my cabin for comfort, shall have proved that I understand what the case 
requires. The problem of life, then, is to extract as much of comfort as 
we may out of existing situations, and let all our higher tastes have our 
second thoughts. (This may be so to an old man of sixty, but not to a 
young man of thirty.) It is always fallacious to reason from illustra- 
tions ; and this cabin-simile contains the root of B.'s fallacies. G. ought 
not to have let it pass. Life cannot be seriously compared to a mere 1 
sea-passage, except in one or two points. The simile begs the whole 
question in favour of a realistic view of life. 

(p. 268.) But next let us consider the problem of life ^g) From the 
from the stand-point of the unbeliever or free-thinker, such fbi'unb^eiievor**' 
as is Mr. G., and as the Bp. will assume himself for the ^^ fr«e-thinker. 
sake of argument to be. You will find then that ** absolute " Fixed unbelief a 
unbelief is just as impossible as ** absolute" belief. Im- impossibility. 
agination is very near to faith, if it be not faith itself. We are 
governed by imagination ; and sights and sounds of nature and other 
fragmentary experiences stimulate the imagination and hint the existence 
of a supersensual world which you had resolved to banish from your 
thoughts. 

- " Just when we are safest, there's a sunset-touch, Involuntary 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one's death, mental repre- 

A chorus-ending from Euripides,- ZX^iu^ 

And that's enough for fifty hopes and fears certHin experi- 

As old and new at once as Nature's self, •uce». 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 
Take hands and dance thei:e, a fantastic ring 
Bound the ancient idol, on his base again, — 
The grand Perhaps I " 

So says Byron : — 

" Slight withal ma}- be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever : it may be a sound — 
A tone of music — summer's eve— or spring — 
A flower — the wind — the ocean — which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound ; 
And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 

« « « « 

Which out of things familiar, undesigned. 
When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcisms can bind." * 

' Childe ITaroldf xxiii. and xxiv. Cf. a beautiful passage in X. de Maistre's 
Voyage atttour de ma Chamhre, Chap, xxi : ^ ce n'est point sur un syllogisme^ etc.* 
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Thun Bgnin llie onliiiaTy argomenta for Christianity will occui to yoa, 
not becauae th^yare in every book on the "Evidences"; they are in tlie 
boobs b(.-cDu«o they kk in the heart. Follow the lead of the heart, an<I 
in some sense or other you will bo brought to Christ Difficulties of 
belief mny arise from out ignomice of the perspective of thought ; or 
ibly, may be for the trial and education of fuilh. 

(p. 270.) The actual condition then of every thoaghtfal 
mind is that of osciUation between belief and unbelief in 
iuiiii4ii matters of religion. The demand for ahs<iiut«nesa or tixily 

on the one side, tlie preUnce to it on the other, is made by those who 
tnik ill abstractions, not really knowing what they are talking about. 
S. Paul says that at present our thought moves in the B[)here of Enigma 
(1 Cor, xiii). Consequently, it is a mistake to be too knowing in our 
dogmatism, or too dogmatic in our agnosticism. !Now comes in the 
fcui»in*n practical problem: Shall a man standing in this twilight, 

n'nm^'*" *" <"■ cliiari/scuro of intuition, sii!/ thll he stands in the light 
'■"'"■"■ or in the darkness 1 Shall he (in B'a phraseology) " choose 

belief" or unbelief 1 What he means by this fallacious phrase is 
Ti^nuiiirho Shall the man represent himself to the world aa a believer 
""bHt'iS'uii. or as an uahelieverl (pp. 270 — 1.) The answer is, that his 
«fflnn.^T*». rt- worldly interest lies on the side of affirmation. The man 
pnuii biliK, „|,Q chooses the part of the doubter or critic is like a man 
who prefers to be a bed-ridden divaiuer rather tlian to act and enjoy. 
The world will treat him as an iniprauticablB, and keep its good things 
for the man who assumes the good of life in his particular sphere of 
udtiiiiu action, (p. 272.) Again, if one resolves to assume the part 
JJSrtwS!"^ ** of a believer, it will be well to play it thoroughly. Al- 
£°T""r»=«^ though, OS B, has admitted, and as he will presently again 
Druiiputi. iusist, absolute belief is not a possible state of mind, and 
there are doubts he can never solve ; it would be very unsuccessful 
acting of the part were this allowed to appear to the pnblic. The world 
"that gives us the good tilings" we must have constantly in our eye. 
It is fur the most part a weak "purblind mass," looking to B. and hia 
fellows for guidance; and it will do this no longer, if B. honestly 
confesses that he is only purblind hiniselF. 

Ata^Jir-.^^^- -(p. 273,) SaCi^jfc^iJfrthese principles to B. himself. 
"lulSailwirr, He was born into a certain ecclesiastical system. And this 
BHcceBinW system had the following surpassing advantages for him: 
md'wor*. 1. It offered him an easy means of living. 2. It wss the 
most precise and deOnite representation of Christianity existing in the 
world, 3. It was a most potent instrument for working uiion the 
ivorld. Here then was the Bp.'s " cci\ii.n" lavaia'aeA Eot him completely 
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to his mind. He took the place so admirahly fitted for him ; all has 
turned out well ; his life is a perfect success. And the implication is, 
that had B., as a young man, rejected these advantages to dream of the 
ideal, he would have been a fool, as G. actually is. 

II. 

But now the Bp. will listen to objections and criticisms objections : 
and reply to them. 1. " Yours is a mean view of life and iu^cS88"8\i?w''' 
of success/* says G. " You have substituted vulgar comfort *"^ ''"•^*'*- 
and ambition for a noble self-realization." (p. 275.) " Well," replies the 
Bp., ** if I am a vulgar man, I must pursue vulgar objects. Reply. 
Beasts must live beasts* Jives." (Yes ; but a beast never said nor could 
say so. Only a man can say this, and thereby betray the consciousness 
that he is not a beast.) " My life on the contrary is one of subtle intel- 
lectual enjoyment" : this is what he means to hint. 2. " But," ^g) Your succeBs 
urges G., " your success will not bear true criticism. A man Jhe^Hgh^T*^ 
like you cannot be content with the undiscriminating admir- criticism. 
ation of the many ; you must be anxious to know what profound judges 
reaUj^think of your life-performance ; just as Ver«U amidst the uproar- 

j/^WB Applause which rewards his poor opera, steals a glance at Eossini 
sitting calmly in his stall." The reply of B. to this remark Reply. 

^ shows a consummate knowledge of human nature, and a triumphant 
audacity, founded on that knowledge. It is just these keen judges 

^^^A¥ttSm he delights to fascinate and to bewilder. In the first place 
these deep judges of human nature bewilder themselves by their own 
subtlety. In the second place, they are fascinated by dubious char- 
acters (pp. 276-7), who hover in the twilight : " honest thieves, tender 
murderers, superstitious atheists, demireps" — and Bp. Blougrams. 
If such people make a false step and cease to be dubious, it is all over 
with them. But so long as they keep their giddy equilibrium, like a 
boy astride a chimney-pot, they wiU be wondered at, and treated as 
mysteries and psychological enigmas. Now B. has the secret of perfect 
equilibrium ; in other words, perfect presence of mind and audacity, 
founded on knowledge of the situation. And lastly, the time itself 
favours him. As compared with previous periods, this latter half 
of tliis 19th century is in thought and feeling itself dubious. It does 
not blindly believe, like the Middle Age, nor disbelieve as a matter 
of course with the " Illuminati<»n*' of a century ago. It is the ver;y 
twilight time that favours a twilight creature like B. His chief adroit- 
ness, it seems, consists in having selected this period to be bom iu ! He 
snaps his fingers at your clever men. It is just they whom he baffles 
and commands. 
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« 3. But Mr. G. is n-A ileueiveJ ; nor b lie Ukoly ta be 
after this frank confcasioii. He at least judges, condemus 
i despiaes B. because his life is not ideal. But tlie judge is bound 
__ in foimesa to state the grounds of his condemnation : in 

^DHibi' ijtiur Qther words, he ought to point ont a possible ideal which 
Bmm Humiiiii ^- loigl't have honourably etnven for and attained. Let 
wnrtitortd. ^g consider Bome of these ideals : Uapoleon, e. g. Would 
you have mc a Napoleon 1 Why, if you look at Napoleon critically 
you will find that he waa essentially a vulgar nion^ in hia idea', 
feelings, aims ; though a giant in power. Besides, hia life was that of 
an awful scourge. No man could pursue such a career unless he either 
had profound faith in a Divine call to pursue it, or some fanatical 
belief iu himself which would serve the same end ; I, who have neither 
one nor the other, would not he as a matter of taste, as a matter of 
conscience could not he, a Napoleon. 

(pp. 280-81.) Then Sbakapere. Well (a), I could not write like 
ShalNpere. We must distinguish the poet from the man. The poet is 
impossible to rival ; and (6) as to the man : Shakspete was no more of 
an Idealist than I am. On the contrary, the probability ia he would 
have gladly changed his estate for that of " Pandulpb of fair Milan 
Cardinal " ; in short, for that of the Blougrara of the period. It seems 
more likely that the greatest genius of England would have made B. his 
ideal, thai) teaaonalile that B, should make that genius his own ideaL 
Tourgreat men do not bear looking too closely at as models." 
I (p. 282.) But Luther: there was indeed, the Eoman bishop ad- 
I.lnit8, and in doing so reveals another side of his tharaeter, an ideal 
Hfe ! Yea ; he admires and envies Luther, But alas I Lutbet is an 
impossible ideal, because he has not Luther's enthusiasm. 'Tis the best 
thing ; " only we can't command it I Paint fire, it will not therefore 
bum." But B. in speaking so warmly of Luther's enthusiasm and the 
" heaven in his heart " which it secured him, betrays himself. He ia not 
the cynic nor the sensualist he pretends to lie for the sake of putting 
- down the young man who has stung him to the quick. 

(p. 283.) Then Strauss as an ideal If Luther succeeded in hia 
P>3iiie-work nothing remains to he done in that line ; but if he did not, 
■ then Strauss is the logical successor of Luther. For Luther emanci- 
pated the world from the dogmas of the Church ; while Strauss goes a 
stpp further, and would emancipate us from all dogmas whatever. 
Well, B. admila, on the assumption of unbelief, that he might he a 
Strauss ; but what inducement is there to he a Strauss t People wou'L 
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auk you for emancipating them. Tell tliem they owe the jirieat 
nothing and they will take you at yonr word. Besides, it is icy cold, 
the region of negations and abstractions to which the dialectic of 
Strauss conducta you. The result, then, of this examination of the 
literary man's ideas is, that B. cannot he a Napoleon for one reason, not 
a great poet for another, nor a great Reformer for another. He is already 
■what Shakspere would have desired to he aa a man. He could he a 
Strauss ; only on the whole aa Strausa does not get much out of this 
world for his piiins, and stakes nothing on the future at all, it aeema 
most sensible to he a Catholic hiahop, with an excellent investment in 
this world, and a chance of the next thrown in, though it be but the 
hundredth. Besides, Strauss is ju:it a shade too positive and too logical 
in bis unhelief. Strauas places no value upou indefinable presentiments ; 
while B. allows there is a possibility of their truth. S. is a strict logician 
and irresistible on that ground ; but B. admits that there may be things in 
heaven and earth not dreamt of in the clear Straussian dialectic. Strauss 
may he unanswerable, hut it does not follow that he may not be in a 
sense wrong. In short, while B. has not enough mysticism ^^ai\ : b. 
to make him a Luther, he has just enough to prevent him {7i)!nlVta- 
from becoming a Sti-auss. Thus then, after the refutation □[mEJ.aei' 
of objections, and the analysis of faulty or impossihle ideals, "*'='""'" 
we fall hack on our origiiial position ; B. ia B. and cannot be any 
else. The chequered state of mind, called "imperfect faith" ia alo] 
possible, and aa such ia sufficient for life's demands. 



1 
I 



(p. 28i.) In expounding this position B. abandons the 
defensive attitude, and rises to a prophetic height. What 'j^J^r'^i^t., 
is faith? B. in reply cancels ail his gross pretended "»* i"'" "f"- 
realism, and becomes a chief apostle of idealism. (But it is Fi^uh."""^ 
difficult to keep up the illusion. We hear the mighty soul that 
spoke through Said and It. Bm Ezra now speaking from behind this 
mask of Blou<p-am.) "What is faith 1 1. It is the victorioua energy of 
the free spiritual life in man, implying in every exhibition of itself the 
existence of its opposite, or douht. Doubt and faith do but name two 
opposite aspects of the same thing, viz. : the living spirit of the man. 
Faith is a struggle, a process, the power of an endless life, the perpetual 
realization of an ever-receding ideal. It is not the barren act of mind 
supposed in the theology of controvewy ; it is above all an act of Will. 
2. It does not depeiid on histoiic knowledge, nor on logical or meta- 
physical ahihty j it dues depend on the moral affections. 
Id reference to Chi'iHtianity, therefore, tha teaVt^yc^fem. 
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ical or meta-^^H 

' AppllcnUnn to ^^H 



t bt: btlw IdMl n h»]BunUa«ad lamiblet TbeDinnaldt 
ii CkiMtinhj bca ia ■ i ph aw l a A xp amAe a t of dMcnjuicia or auxfowA- 
tmeitt fai Uk aeailentd focU. Who wtmki he en irr^Tant u to mix op 
lb q a urti oB of Um penowU chanelar of R with tlw question of the 
iliaacpuiej or ngieeuwut in diSereBt aoocraiilB of bb birUipUce 1 Faith, 
tb«, U SB act oC the Will ; it ii tbe BeIf«Sraiati>>n of the man as a 
wfaole Bgainst the ne^tkniH of hi* nndenlanding. 

3. In aaj other aoiBe it is Dot pomiUi>. " Pare faith " b practical!; 

bat a [ihisM (p. 285). What it reall; toewu b pare Tisioo which mortals 

omnot hear. If it ia true that the creation icreals God to oe, equally 

y Irae ia it that the creation concesia CSod from ns- Kren what we call 

■iVnl ia htteaed ; it is a ptotectiog ilinsion we need ; it disgnises God until 

'«« can bear the sight of Him. llie peace of faith is the peace not of a 

■Ugoant, hnt of a living and atmggliog consciousness. It is the calm 

of the archao^l who feels the writhing Jrugon beneath his foot. It is 

not torpor, but the aense of life OTeicoming torpor : as when one takes a 

pincli of annlT 

o,^„„^, (p. 286.) Bat this position is disputed. In the Middle 

Mifnlr* Ages, O. says, Uiere was nuiveraal and unqnestiouing faith. 
hMkl There were no doabtfi on archarolojptMl subjecti then. No, 

replies B., there was no doubt becsuse there was no spiritual 
I HTo in that golden aga of wistful noodledom ! There was plenty of 
Uind assent to doctrines wliich were not understood (p. 287). Blank 
of faith and doabt alike, men for the most part lived barbarous and 
brutish lives I 

Once more, faith is an internal struggle and process. As the ancient 
RmcMiu. philosopher taught, " War is the father of all things," so 
the poet ; spiritual conflict is the source of endless growth. " Prolong 
tliat battle through his life I Never leave growing till the life to come ! " 
"Conflict is the measure of vitality, and therefore of worth. Better, 
therefore, to insist upon people's believing in absurdities like winking 
Virgins, and compel them to the feet of the pope, than in the conceit of 
our finite reason asaujne to judge the ways of Goil ! Here a great 
r>iH m|i[iija- aoplitsm is insinuated. It doBs not follow because faith 
pfindpro'"" means conflict, that you may force conflict on the minds of 
others that is unnatural and absurd. 

oyMiiMiS: (p- 288.) But, it is objected again, there is still an 

itan (iiiL absolute belief existing among the ignorant in the Catholic 
ifc. I world, e. g. the lazzaroni of Naples. On the contrary, replies 

B.) the only fixed belief even among them is in the ordinary laws of 
WHalara ^novia iii ujiiversal experience. That fire will burn, water drown, 
S Bbsohlte certainties to every mmfl. ■, \i\A 'OwKft m.'q. \ift no picture of 
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the pupersensual world, e, g, of the watchful eye of an unseen God, 
which is not of its nature liahle to some douht, even with the most 
believing. 

To sum up : Speaking in his representative character as a Catholic 
bishop, B. repeats : The life of the Catholic is a perpetual affirmation 
(real or acted) of faith as a principle of action as opposed to douht (p. 
288). And in that character he will rather die than avow a doubt of 
the miracle of St. Januarius. He can allow no exceptions, objections: 
no eliminations, nor purifications, because once admit the this faith, •. «. 
principle of exception, and there is no stopping until, severity of the 
carried through the whole series of Protestant negations, j^o^.j^^at is 
you land yourself in atheism ! (His remark on Fichte is a i <»"'*• 
misrepresentation ; but it is near enough the truth in dealing with such 
as Gigadibs.) 

.^(p. 289.) And would it not be better to go through objection 4: 
with that destructive process, objects G., rather than leave enwurs^ing 
a great growth of falsehood unpruned ? No ; because it is * 

of lies, t.«. the 
perfect repre- 

the purblind mass not to allow them the freedom of their sentat'ons of 

•^ fixed faith are 

thoughts. Our occupation and place would otherwise be gone ; "^^^''J.^^JJ ^ 
farewell to the comfortable cabin for life's voyage ! In other »»««• 
words, truth for truth's sake is not compatible as an object with the ease 
and comfort requisite for the individual called Bp. Blougram ; and once 
,more, overboard they must go. Comfort, ease, power, are the main 
things to be considered ; and so we end as we began. 

IV. 

Lastly, the Bp. would frankly defend this worldliness i^iving for the 
as a principle of action. 1. The best pledge a man can Cstlnddetfest 
give of his willingness to observe the requirements of any *?"«« of action, 
future state, is his actual observance of the requirements of the present. 
Suppose the next state to be one of pure spiritual enjoyment : that is 
no reason for losing the present. 

2. Sera nimis vita est crastina. What a weakness or craze it is to give 
way to fancy, and be ever seeking to fit ourselves for a sphere of life we 
have not yet reached, and whose needs we do not yet understand. It is 
like a man journeying from North to South, going without comfort all 
the way, because he will not put on clothing at any given stage which he 
thinks will not be required at the next. The Bp. on the contrary lives 
" worldly in this world." Others live better for his comfort. So far as 
the mind of God may be known, it appears to approve his life. Or if 
God appear to keep silence, then each maii*& M^ ^aYiJa ^y^^i^-ws.. 
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But there remains one last objectioD. In all tlie a: 
(ttaiHi pleading. Truth and her claims Las been ij^nored. And this 
n^Tbai "^^ never be safe. Tru'h demands of us that we should 
■2Sjpi!lC''' **"' ** "^ °'*' ""*' ^^ ** "^ Beem. Truth requires that we 
•n^iMM?! *» *^°*^'i ""* ovei'act our part. If wa are doubters, we ought 
%t»tnfi n(,t to represent the purt of fixed believers. In short, oar 
Kction should reflect our kiiowWge, sajs G. 

>bfir' Toada Very well, anys B. (evading the point whiiJi is really 
" MBpw^"^ '"'"^ ^ '''* theory) ; carry out your own principle ; act up 
am priiKtpta. to your tight 1 You are a free-thinker ; you belong to the 
school of the " Naturalists " who explain morality on the principle of 
sensualism or egoism (p. 201). Accordiug to the truth of morality aa 
imnimi In perceived by you, there ta notliitig to bind you to be moral. 
'^nJ.M^wn And jet you dare not be consistent. Blind instincts hold 
lo pruUH. ygjj ))[|^)j from the consequences of your own theories. Toil 
are the confessed slave of those moral inatincta which you can give no 
account of; and when it conies to the point, you will not and dare not 
/^ve by the light of that clear reason of which you boast. I, on tlie 
( -contrary, recognize God in all my instincts, and I obey Him in obeying 
\them ; I am self-consistent, and enjoy my life; you are inconsistent, and 
flo not enjoy your life. 

Ocraniw imiy I This, replies G., ia a miarepraaentation of my position, 

i^nirtmpn Tli^ position ia that of a plain man, who thinka he ouglit to 

J"*"™"'™'"- try and see the truth lliat is seen (or said to be seen) by 
others. If ho cannot, ha has gained the right to quiet enjoyment. On 
the whole he is gniUed in his behaviour by his instincts, modified by 
the action of social opinion. But he will not pretend to a lielief he does 
not possess. A life of liberty tempered by conventionality : this the 
" simple " man likes best. G. likes it best. 

ArRuminii This B. denies, and in doing so finally retaras with 

nuiioun ii'prin interest the acorn with which G. had assailed him at the 
lodwowmpt. beginning. G. really envies the bishop's lot. So ineigni- 
ficant is G. that B. can freely throw off the mask before liim, which ha 
dare not do before his own chaplain ; nobody will believe G.'s revela- 
tions about the bishop. G. profesaea to renounce such a life aa that of 
B. ; and what has he to show in place of it 1 Not the enthusiasm which, 
aa B. again confesses, glorifies poverty and outvies his own worldly 
Bnccess. G. is no more an enthusiast than B. ; and all Ihat he has to 
Vshow as yet is a lively magazine article or two. Thus the measure 
Mt G. has meted out to hia elder is measured to him again; and 
[ JEt is confident that he shall hear no more of contenipt from thai 
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indeed the yonng literary man does depart from the ^ 
Mahop'e presence the better for the conversation. Starting '"' 
for Australia with an enormous supply of agricultural imjjlements, he will 1 
ehortly find himself at the sources of ideas and of genuine aelf-knowledgo i 
and experience. The struggle with nature and with the difficalties t^a 
thought: these have ever spiritually enriched men. And so we leava>I 
^ <i. with his plough and liis New Testament; the sunlight falls hopefully^J 
upon him, es he toils and thinks, thinks and toils. He is on the wajla 
to turn his vague ideals into solid realities; and in realities to find thtfl 
genuine ideal. He will assail no more bishops. 

REMARKS OS THE APOLOOT. 

1. All that the Bp. says in his real character, as a thinker, . 
deeply true. To talk of absolute belief or absolute unbelief is to deal ift 
phrases, instead of psychological fact, or hearttruths. When he admits 
that be has but an imperfect, i, e. a, struggling and living faith, and 
contends that this is the only faith worthy of the name, his defence id 
Bound. 

2. But when he speaks in his representative character, 
actor of an absolute faith which he has not, before an ignorant pnblii 
he resorts to a duplicity which infects his whole apology. For in ona 
breath he tells us that only an imperfect faith is possible ; and in the uesfc 
that we may " choose belief" which is absolute, and utterly intolerant of "I 
exceptions. Knowing that the chessboard is neither black nor white, but 
both hlaclt and white (or the shield gold and silver), you may swear 
to the public, to serve certain purposes, that it is absolutely white. 
This is a cynical contempt for the claims of Truth upon the individual 
it ignores that there is an objective nature of things which neither oui 
irifihes nor our actions can affect. 

3. He assumes, in daring contradiction to the religion of which he 
a minister, that the real should be the first object in our thou^ts 
the ideal second. The ideal life is the disinterested life. To choose thai 
interested life is to exclude or at least place second the other, 
the sphere of that choice extends. Chrbtianity says, with sublime ab- 
wdntAuess : " Seek first the ideal, and all other things necessary in the 
real shall he added unto you." Christianity is in theory severely ideal, 
whatever allowance it may make for the difficulty of reducing its ideals 

■ to practice. B. by his misleading image of life as a cahm to be comfu 
lA^y fitted for a voyage, revei'ses this. Life to a serious man is rati: 
comparable to a high quest, a voyage of discovery, where comfort 
entirely a second consideration. 

4. But in all this he is ironical. He is resolred togive the loose think 
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fvwfore liim a severe lessOD. To the rague pretensions of a young man 
/ who i*ould lead an hieeX life nitliout anj definite belief in the worth of 
life iUe!f to root it in, B. argnmentatiTely opposes a formal and self- 
consistent realiam, the adnption of which (Vie pretends) has made his life 
the Buccesa it is, while G.'s fantastic idealism will only end in failure. 
In short the Bp. feiijnB, and it seems unfair to take liim at his word 
when he so frankly avows it, a gross worldliness. Ko Tnan who wa* 
really so conree a n-orldling would admit it unless in jest ; the gross man 
ia not oiuiscious that he is gross. A man of B.'s spiritual tastes and 
insight is not gross, whatever he may ssy in careless contempt of his 
aiitogoiiist. Cy1lici^<m may be the mask of sensitive and misunderitood 
men, nnd of relineil thinkers. 

5. Xostly, B. siipprcsaes certain "hell-deep instincts" ; just as he 
•mppresses the heaven-Iiigh instincts which unite us with truth. He 
has been stimg by the scorn of the young man. " Contempt pierces the 
shell of the tortiise," says the rndian proverb. Old men, while thej 
despise Ihe ignorance of young men, wince at their criticism. G. thinks 
he knows a great deal about E. ; B. knows that G. knows nothing worth 
knowing about him. Yet a man is capable of feeling intense resentment 
for an inferior who has fastened upon a weak point. Just as the sudden 
attack on a man's life will turn him, thongh the meekest of beings, into 
ft fierce egotist in his self-defence : so the assault upon character will 
bring a msn to bay. It is not the moment in which to expect the 
severest candour, or the loftiest recognition of truth in the abstract. 
The man's thought is centred upon a elf-preservation and retaliation on 
bis foe. Before G. can see clearly to cast the mote out of E.'s eye, he 
must first cast the beam out of his own. 

vill conclude, then, by saying that I refuse to part with our 
' imaginary fiiend to whom we owe su much amusement and instruction, 
' irith the contempt which he does not deserve. The intellectual position 
1 of the Roman ecclesiastic in the nineteenth century must be one full of 
. trial to a powerful mind like the Bishop's. It demands some sympathy 
' from all seriutis men ; and had the Biahop been approached in an opposite 
I temper to that of G., ho would have unfolded the amiable and noble side 
I of his character, which peeps out in spite of liis admirable assumption of 
f extreme cynicism. 

ise, G. is in the right, but not specially in the right in his 
fattack on Blougram. The Biahop may not be living up to his idod; 
L but neither Mr. G, nor we are justified in judging him, unless we have 
iiid it possible and easy to live up to out own. 
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^^H " Bubsieta no law of Life outside of Life. 

^^ The Christ hlroself liad been no Lawgiver, 

Unless be had given the life, too, with the law." 

Ths importance of Robert Browning's poetry, bs embodying th^ 
protoundest tbought, the subtlest and most complex sentiment, i 
above all, the moat quickening spirituality of the aga, has, as yet, w 
the exception of a few special and devoted students, received but I 
niggardly recognition. There are, however, many iridioations i 
poetical critiuism of the day, that upon it wil! finally be pronounced, .1 
though late, the verdict which has so Iting been its due. And the 
recent founding of a Society in England " to gather togethe 
least, of the many admirers of Robert Browning, for the study a 
diacusaion of hia works, and the pubIi(.'ation of papers on them, and ex- , 
tracts from works illustrating them," is an earnest that something era " 
long will be done towards paying, in part, at least, a long-standing debt. 

Mr. Browning's earliest poem, Pauling {he calla it, in the Preface to 
the reprint of it, in 1868, "a boyish work," though it exhibits the great 
basal thought of all his subsequent poetry), was publlslied in 1843, since 
which time he has produced the large.st body of poetry produced by any 
one poet, in English literature j and the range of thought and passion 
which it exliibita is greater than that of any other poet, without a. 
single exception, since the days of Shakspore. And he is the most 
like Shakapere in his deep interest in human nature, in all its varieties of 
good and of evil Though endowed with a powerful, subtle, and restless 
intellect, he has, throughout his voluminous poetry, made the strongest 
protest that has been made in these da^s, ttg,a\Ti*i iaw.ft\a'i^«aV Wi*i- 
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Ilia poetry has, theiefore, a pecoliai valae in an age like the pre: 
an age exhibiting "a condition of humanity which haa thrown itself 
whoUf on its inteUect and ita geniua in physics, and has done man-ela 
in material ecience and invention, but at the expense of the interior 
divinity. " It is the hnman heart, tliat L*, the iotuitive, the non- 
diacuKive aide of man, with ita hopes and its prupUetic aspirations, as 
opposed to the analytic, the diacuFsive uadersUnding, which is to him a 
' rabject of the deepest and most scrutinizing interest. He knows that 
■ ita deepest depths are " deeper than did ever plummet sound ; " but lie 
■leo knows, that it is in ihi^se depths that life's greatest secrets must be 
sought. The philosophies excogitated by the insulated intelleot, help 
nothing toward even a glimpse of these secrets. In one of his later 
poemx, that entitled Hou»e, he has intimated, and forcibly intimated, 
his sense of the impossibility of penetrating to the Holy of Holies 
of this wondrous human heart, though assui'ed as he is that all out 
hopes in regard to the soul's destiny are warmed and cherished by what 
radiates thence. He quotes, in the last stanza of this poem, from 
Wordsworth's sonnet on the Sonnet, " With this same key Shakspera 
unlocked his heart," and then adds, "Did Shaksperel If so, the less 
Shakapere hel" 

Mrs. Browning, in the Fifth Book of her Aurora Leigh, has given a 
full and very forcible expression to tiie feeling which has cuused the 
highest dmmatic genius of the preseut day to seek refuge in the poem 
and the novel. " I will write no plays ; because the drama, less sublime 
in this, mokes lower appeals, defends more menially, adopts the standard 
of the public laste to chalk its height on, wears a dog-chain round its 
regal neck, and learns to carry and fetch the fashions of the day, to 
please the day ; . . . Tis that, honouriilg to ita worth the drama, I would 
fear to keep it down to the level of the footlights. . . . The growing 
drama has outgrown such toys of simulated stature, face, and speech, it 
also, peradventure, may outgrow the aimulatioa of the painted scene, 
hoards, actors, prompters, gaslight, and costume ; and take for a worthier 
ilags, Ike soul iUelf, its shifting fan cien and eelesHal liijhis, toilh all its 
grand orchestral ailencea to keep the pauses of the rhythmic sounds." 

Kobert Browning's poetry is, in these days, the fullest realization of 
what is expressed in the concluding lines of this passage: he has taken 
for a worthier stage, the soul itself, its shil'tiug fancies and celestial 
lights, more than any other poet of the age. And he has worked with 
a thought-and-passion capital greater than the combinirf thought-and- 
passion capital of the richest of his poetical contemporaries. And he 
baa thought nobly of the soul, and has treated it as, in its essence, above 
the Sxed&nd law-bouad sjalera ol fii\Ti?,aVci'i\\-«<i'ia.U nature; in other 
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words, he has treated it as supernatural. " Mind," he makes the Pop9> 
eay, in The Ring and the Bnolt, — and his poetry bears testimony to itet 
being his own conviction and doctrine, — " Mind is not matter, nor from 
matter, but above." "With every student of Browning, the recognition, 
and acceptance of this, must be his starting-point. Even that which 
impelled the old dog, in his poem entitled Tray (^Dramatic Lyrics, First 
Series), to rescue the beggar child that fell into the river, and then to 
dive after the child's doll, and bring it up, after a long stay under 
water, the poet evidently distinguishes from matter, — ^regards as " not 
matter nor from matter, but above : " 
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"And so, amid the laughter gay, 
Trotted my hero off, — old Tray, — 
Till somebody, prarogatived 
With reason, reasoned : ■ Why ha dived, 
Hia brain would show us, I Bhould say. 
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is dog's soul, 1 
Li hia poem entitled Hdlhert and Hah (Dramatic Lyrica, First S 
quoting from Shakspere'a King Lear, " Is there a reason in nature for ' 
tbfse hard hearts?" the poet adds, "0 Lear, That a reason out of J 
nature must turn them soft, seema clea 

Mind is, ivith Browning, supernatural, but linked with, and restrained, i 
and even enslaved by, the natural. The soul, in its education, that is,, j 
in its awakening, becomes more and more independent of the natural, I 
and, as a consequence, more responsive to higher sonla and to th» [ 
Divine. All epirit is mutually attractive, and the degree of attractive- j 
jiess results from the degree of freedom from the obstructions of the 
material, or the natural. Loving the truth implies a greater or los* I 
degree of that freedom of the spirit which brings it into sympathy witb^ 
the true. " If ye abide in My word," says Christ (and we must undei>« 
Btand by " word " His own concrete life, the word made flesh, and living 
and breathing), "if ye abide in My word" (that is, continue to live ; 
life), " then are ye truly My disciples ; and ye shall know the truth, e 
the truth shall make you free " (John viii. 32). 

In regard to the soul's inherent possessions, its microcosmic poten- 
tialities, Paracelsus is made to say (and this may he taken, too, as the 
poet's own creed), "Truth ia within ourselves j it takes no rise from / 
outward things, whate'er you may believe ; there is on inmost centre in 
ua all, where truth abides in fullness ; and around, wall upon wall, the 
gross flesh hems it in, this perfect, clear perception — -whiabL ia U-j.*!. 
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A baffling and perverting carnal me&h bliiK^s it, and makes all enoi^P 
tnd, to hwiB, rather coiudats in opening oat a way vhenoe the im- 
prison«d splendour mty escape, tbnn in effecting entry for a liglit 
auppoaed to be without." 

All possible thought Is implicil in lae mind, and waiting for release 
— waiting to become exjJieit. " Seek within youreolf," sajs Goethe, 
"and you will find everything; and rejoice that, without, there lies a 
Ifatnre that says yea and amen to all you huve diacovered in yoorsolf." 
And Mrs. Browning, in the person of Aurora Leigh, writes ; "The 
cygnet finds the water ; but the man is bora in ignorance of his element, 
and feela but blind at first, disorganized by sin in the blood,— his spirit- 
insight dulled and crossed by hia sensations. Presently we feel it 
qtiicken in the dark sometimes; then mark, be reverent, be obedient, — 
for those dumb motions of imperfect life are oracles of vital Deity 
attesting the Hereafter. Let who says ' Tlie soul's a clean white paper,' 
rather say, a palimpsest, a prophet's holograph deitleJ, erased, and 
covered by a monk's, — the Apocalypse by a Longus I poring on which 
obscure text, we may discern perhaps some fair, fine trace of what was 
written once, some off-stroke of an alpha and omega expressing the 
old Scripture." 

This " fair, fine trace of what was written onee," it was the mission 
of Christ, it is the missioa of all great personalities, of all the concrete 
creations of Genius, to bring out into distinctness and vital glow. It is 
not, and cannot be, brought out, — and this fact is emphasized in the 
poetry of Browning, — it cannot he brought out, through what is born and 
resides in the brain ; it is brought out, either directly or indirectly, by 
the attracting power of magnetic personalities, the ultimate, absolute 
personality being the God-man, Christ, 6iai'6pwiro^. 
I The human soul is regarded io Browning's poetry as a complexly 
/ organized, individualized divine force, destined to gravitate towarda the 
I Infinite. How is this force, with its numberless checlcs and counter- 
checks, its centripetal and centrifugal tendencies, best determined in 
its necessarily oblique way ) How much earthly ballast must it carry, 
to keep it sufficiently steady, and how little, that it may not he weighed 
down with niatetialistic heaviness 1 How much certainty must it have 
of its course, and how much uncertainty, that it may shun the "torpor 
of assurance,"' and not lose the vigor wliiuh comes of a dubious 
and obstructed road, " which who stands upon is apt to doubt if it's 
indeed a road." ^ " Pure faith indeed," says Bishop Blougram, to 
■^ Gigodihs, the literary man, " you know not what you oak ! naked I 
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in God. the Omnipotent, Oraaiscient, Omnipresent, Bears too ranch the 
sense of conscious creatures, to be borne. It were the seeing him, no 
flesh shall dure. Some think, Creation's meant to show him forth ; I 
say, it's meant to hide him all it can, and that's what all the blessed 
Evil's for. Its USB in time is to environ us, our breath, our drop of 
dew, with shield enough against that sight till we can bear its stress. 
Under a vertical sun, the exposed brain aad lidless eye and disim- 
prisoned heart less certainly would wither up at once, than mind, 
confronted with the truth of Him. But time and earth case-harJen us 
to live ; the feeblest sense is trusted most : the child feels God a 
moment, ichors, o'er the place, plays on and grows to be a man like us. 
With nie, faith means perpetual unbelief kept quiet like the snake 
'neath Michael's foot, who stands calm just because he feela it writhe. 

There is a remarkable passage to the same effect in Paracelsus, in 
which Paracelsus espatiates on the "just so nmch of doubt as bade him 
plant a surer foot upon the sun-road." 

And in Easter Day : 

"Tou must mix some unoerfalnly 
WiCb fftith, if you would bave faith hi." 
And the good Pope in The Ring and the Booh, alluding to the absence 
of true Christian soldiership, which is revealed by Pompilia's oase,i 
Bays : " Is it not this ignoble confidence, cowardly hardihood, that duU3 
and damps, makes the old heroiara impossible 1 Unless . . , what 
whispers me of times to come ? What if it he the mission of that age 
my death will usher into life, to sliake this torpor of assurance from our 
creed, re-introdnce the douhi discarded, bring the formidable danger back 
■we drove long ago to the distance and the darkl" 

Irue healthy doubt means, in Browning, that the spiritual nature is 
sufBuiently quickened not to submit to the conclusions of the insulated 
intellect. It will reach out beyond them, and assert itself, whatever be 
the resistance offered by the intellect. Mere doubt, without any resist- 
ance from the intuitive, non-discursive side of our nature, is the dry-rot 
of the soul. The spiritual functions are "smothered in surmise." 
Faith is not a matter of blind belief, of slavish assent and acceptance, 
as many no-faith people seem to regard it. It is what Wordsworth 
calls it, "a passionate intuition," and springs out of qidckened and 
refined sentiment, out of inborn instincts which are as cultivable as 
are any other elements of our complex nature, and which, too, may bo 
blunted beyond a consciousness of their possession. And when one in 
this latter state denies the reaUty of faith, he is not unlike one bom 
blind denying Ihe reality of sijjht. 

' Bishnp Blovgram't Apvlnuy, vv, BoO-GTV, 
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A reitantod leBWn in Browning'a poetry, and one tliat results from 

hU spiritual theory, is, that the present life is a taheniacle-lire, and that 

it con be truly lived only aa a tabemacle-life ; for only such a life is 

rompatibla with the ever-continued aspiration and endeavour which is s 

condition of, and inseparable from, spiritaal vitality. 

Domizia, in the tragedy of Luria, is made to say, 

" How ineihaiutibly the ipiril grows 1 

One object, ibe (eeroed erenhile bore t« reaoh 

With her «lioU energies and die content, — 

tki like s vall at the world's edge it elood, 

With nanght beyond to live for, — is that reached? — 

Alreadf are new undream'd energies 

Outgrowieg under, and extending farther 

To a new object ; — tbere's another world 1 " 

e dying John in A Death in the Deeert, eajs, 
" I ta.y that man was made to proir, not stop ; 

That help he needed once, aad needa no more, 
Having grown up but a.a inch hy, it withdrawn ; 
For he hath new needs, and new helps to these. 
This imports solely, man shouSd mount on each 
New height in view ; the lielp wlierehy he moont^ 
The ladder-rung his foot has left, may fall, 
Since all things suffer change save God the Truth. 
Man apprehends him newly at each stage 
Whereat earth's ladder drops, its service done ; 
Aod nothing shall prove twice wliat once was proved." 

Browning has given varied and beautiful expressions to this idea, 

throughout his poetry. 

, The soul must rest in nothing this side of the infinite. If it does 

J\ rest in anytbiQg, however relatively noble that thing may fee, Tvhether 

^^^ .^rt, or literature, or science, or theology, even, it declines in vitality — 

^^B it torpiRea. However great a conquest the combatant may achieve in 

^^" ^y of these arena", " striding away from the hnge gratitude, his club 

shouldered, lion-fleece round loin and flank," he must he " bound on 

the next new labour, height o'er height ever surmounting — destiny's 

decree I" ' 

But this tabernacle-life, which should ever look ahead, has its claims 

which must not be ignored, and its standards which must not be too 

much above present conditions. Man must "fit to the finite his 

' infinity " {Sordello, p. 203). Life may be over-spiritual as well as 

^ over-worldly. " Let us cry, ' .All good things are ours, nor soul helps 

flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul 1 '" ^ The figure the poet employs 

in the Ring and the Book to illustrate the art process, may be as aptly 

Applied to life itself — the greatest of all arts. The life-artist must k 

'' AriiCejihariei' Apology, p. 3&,AiiiieT\<».'atd. ' liabbi Sm tarn. ■ 
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how to secure the proper degree of malloaljility in this mixture of flash 
and Boul. He must mingle gold with gold's alloy, and duly tempering 
both effect a manageable mass. There may be too little of alloy in 
earth-life aa well as too much — too little to work the gold and fashion 
it, not into a ring, tut ring-ward. " On the earth the broken area ; in 
the Leaven a perfect round" {Ahl Vogler). "Oh, if we draw a circl* 
premature, heedless of far gain, greedy for quick retuma of profit, sure, 
bad is our bargain " (4 Grammarian's Funeral). 

An Epistle containing (he strange Medical Experiencea of Karsliish, 
ike Arab Physician, ia one of Browning's moat remarkable psychological 
studies. It may he said to polarise the idea, so often presented in hia 
poetry, that doubt is a condition of the vitality of faith. In this 
poem, the poet has treated a supposed case of a spiritual knowledge 
" increased beyond the fleshly faculty— heaven opened to a soul whilo 
yet on earth, earth forced on a soul's use while seeing heaven," a spiritual 
State, less desirable and far less favourable to the true fulfilment of the 
purposes of earth-life, than that expressed in the following lines from 
Easier Day :— ■• a world of flp'rit as of Beose 

Was plain to liim. yet not too plain, 

Wliicti he could ti-UTerw, not remein 
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A guest in: — else wore permanent 
Heaven on earth, which its gleame w 
To Etiog with hunger for full light," 



The Epistle is a subtle representation of a soul conceived with 
absolute spiritual atandarde, while obliged to live in a world where 
all standards are relative and determined by the circumstances and 
limitations of its situation. 

The spiritual life has been too distinctly revealed for fulfilling aright 
the purposes of earth-life, purposes which the soul, wliUe in the flesh, 
must not ignore, since, in the words of llabhi Ban Ezra, " all good 
things are ours, nor soul helps flesh mOre, now, than flesh helps aouL" 
The poem may also be said to represent what ia, or should he| the trua 
spirit of the man of science. In spite of what Karshish writes, 
apologetically, he betrays his real attitude throughout, towards the 
wonderful spiritual problem involved. 

It is, as many of Browning's Monologues are, a double picture — on* 
direct, the other reflected, and the reflected one is as distinct as the 
direct. The compoFiition also bears testimony to Browning's own soul- 
health fulness. Though the spiritual bearing of things is the all-in-all, 
in hie poetry, the robustness of his nature, the fullness and splendid 
equilibrium of hia life, protect him against an inarticulate mysticism. 
Browning is, in the widest and deepest sense of the word, the healthiest 
of all living poets ; and in general conalitution. tlie, mo^'v. SjWts'^wvJisv. 
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Perbaps the most comprehcosiTe passt^ in Browning'a poetry, ex- 
ptvmiTe of his ideal of a complete man ttnder the conditions of earth- 
life, is found in Cotombe't Birthday, Act IV, Valence aaja of Princa 
BertliuM, 

"He gathers earth's vihole good into his arms, standing, aa man, 
now, elB[«l]', strong and wise — marching to fortune, not surprised by 
hor : one great aim, like a guiding star, above — which tasks strength. 

(wiedom, Btateliness, to lift his manhood to the height that takes thn 
prize ; a prize not near — lest overlooking earth, he raslily spring to seize 
it — nor remote, so that he rests upon his path content : but day by day, 
while ehimmering grows sliine, and the faint circlet prophesies the orb, 
he sees so raach &s, just evolving these, the statelinew, the wisdom and 
the strength, to due completion, will aufQce this life, and lead lum at 
his grandest to the grave." 

Browning fully recognizes, to use an expression of his Fra Liiq>o 
Lippi, fully recognizes "the value and sij^ifieance of flesh." A healthy 
and well-tuned spiritual life is with him the furthest removed from 

IMceticiam, To the passage from bia Rahhi Ben Ezra already quoted, 
"all good things are oura, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
lielps soul," should be added what David sings to Saul in the poem 
antitled 9a}d. Was the full physical life ever more beautifully sungt 



" Oh \ our manhood's prime vigour I no spirit feels w&sfe. 
Not a muscle is atoppeil in tti pisjmg, nor sinew unbraced. 
Oh, tlie wild jnyit ol living t tlie leaping from rook up to rock, 
He strong rending of bouglia from tlie fir-tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool's living water, the hunt of the bear, 
And the BukrineBS showing the lion ii couched in his lair. 
And the meal, the rioh dales yellowed over with gold dust divine. 
And the loeuit-fleBh steeped in tlie piCeher, the full draught of wine. 
And the sleep in the dried river-channel where bulrushes tell 
That the water was wont to go warhliog so softi/ and well. 
How good is man's life, the mere living t how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the seosea for ever in joj I " 
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Though this is said in the person of the beautiful shepherd-boy, 
David, whoever has lived any time with Browning, through his poetry, 
must be assured that it is also an expression of the poet's own experience 
of the jjlory of flesh. He has himself been an expression of the fullest 
physical life : and now, in his one and seventieth year, since the 7th 
of last May, bo preserves both mind and body in a magnificent vigour. 
If his soul had been lodged in a sickly, rickety body, he could hardly 
have written these lines from Saul. Nor could he have written Caliban 
upon Setthos, especially the opening lines : " Will sprawl, now that the 
beat of day is best, flat on his belly in the pit's much mire, with 
elbows wide, fists clenched to propria o\txi, &.ttd, while he kicks both 
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feet in tlie cool slush, and feels about his spine small eft-things course, 
run in and out each arm, and make him laugh : and while above his 
head a pompion-plant, coating the cave-top as a brow its eye, creeps 
down to touch and tickle hair and beard, and now a flower drops with 
a bee inside, and now a fruit to snap at, catch and crunch, — ^he looks 
out o'er yon sea which sunbeams cross and recross till they weave a 
spider-web (meshes of fire, some great fish breaks at times), and talks 
to his own self, howe'er he please, touching that other, whom his dam 
caUed God." 

There's a grand passage in BalaustiorCs Adventure: inclvding a 
transcript from Eunpides, descriptive of Herakles as he returns, after 
his conflict with Death, leading back Alkestis, which shows the poet's 
sympathy with the physical. The passage is more valuable as revealing 
that sympathy, from the fact that it's one of his additions to Euripides : 

*• there stood the strength, 
Happy, as a1wa}'8 ; something grave, perhaps ; 
The great vein-cordage on the fret-worked brow, 
Black-swollen, beaded yet with battle-drops 
The yellow hair o' the hero 1 — his big frame 
A-quiver with each muscle sinking back 
Into the sleepy smooth it leaped from late. 
Under the great guard of one arm, there leant 
A shrouded something, live and woman-like, 
Propped by the heart-beats *neath the lion-coat 
When he had finished his survey, it seemed, 
The heavings of the heart began subside. 
The helping breath returned, and last the smile 
Shone out, all Herakles was back again, 
As the words followed the saluting hand." 

It is not so much the glory of flesh which Euripides represents in 
Herakles, as the indulgence of appetite, at a time, too, when that 
indulgence is made to appear the more culpable and gross. 

This idea of " the value and significance of flesh," it is important to ^ 
note, along with the predominant spiritual bearing of Browning's 
poetry. It articulates everywhere the spiritual, so to speak — makes it 
healthy and robust, and protects it against volatiUty and from running 
into mysticism. 

Shelley's poetry is wanting in this articulation. 

This much I wished to say introductory to my special subject. 
After reading closely all B.'s poetry, much of it many times over, I 
asked myself the question. What great idea or ideas do I feel to be the 
most strongly enforced in his Poetry] and the spontaneous reply to 
myself was. The idea of Personality as a quickening, regenerating power, 
and of Art as an intermediate agency of Personality. These two ideas 
I endeavour to set forth in this paper. 
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^^^1 I. 2^ /lifd of Penonaliiy a* embodied in Broicning's Poeify. 

^^H| A mdiiuU idea in Browning's poetry is the regeneration of men 

^^^nmagh a peisonality who brings fresli stuff for them to mould, 

^^H^ateq)ret, and prove right, — new feeling fieeh (rota God — whose life 
i«t«aclica them what life should be, what faith ia, loyalty and aimple- 
ness, all once revealed, hitt taught them so long since that Ihey have 
but mere tradition of iha fact, — truth copied falteringly from copies 
faint, the early traits all dropped away. (Luria.) The intellect plays a 
secondary port. Its place is behind the instinctive, spiritual antenns 
which conduct along their trembling lines, fresh stuff for the intellect 

^^ to stamp and keep — fresh instinct for it to translate into law. 

^^L " A people is but the attempt of many to rise to the completer life 

^H of one." (A SouTt Tragedy.) 

^H^ Only the man who sappliea new feeling fresh from God, quickens 
and regenerates the race-, and seta it on the K.ing'a highway from which 
it has wandered into byways — not the man of mere intellect, of 
nnkindled soul, that supplies only stark-naked thought. Through the 

t former, " God stooping shows sufficient of His light for those i' the dark 
to rise by." (R. and B., Pompilia.) In him men discern "the dawn 
of the next nature, the new man whose will they venture in the place 
of theirs, and whom they trust to find them out new ways to the new 
heights which yet he only sees." (Luria.) It is by reaching towards, 
and doing fealty to, the greater spirit which attracts and absorbs theii 

iown, that, "trace by trace old memories reappear, old truth returns, 
theii slow thought does its work, and all's re-known," (Luria.) 
" Some raiatence lite a pact 
And protest sgaioat CbaoB" (^Sordella, p. 163). 
k ... "The fullest efSueoce of the finest mind, 

r All in degree, no way diverse in kind 

I From minds above it, minds which, more or less 

f Lofty or low, move seeking to impress 

, Tliemsetves on somewhat ; but one mind liaa cUmbed 

Step after step, by just ascent sublimed. 
Xhouglit is the soul of aot, and, Btage by stage. 
Is soul from body still to disengage, 
I Ah tending to a freedom which rejects 

[ Suob help, and iacorporeally aCFectf 

The world, producing d«eHB but not by deeds, 
\ Swaying, in others, frames itself eioeeds, 

' Assigoing them the eimpier tasks it used 

L To patiently perfonn till Song produced 

f Acta, by thoughts OEly, for tho miiid : divest 

} Hind of e'en Thought, and, lo, God's unexpressed 

"Will dawns above US I " {SardellB,p. 168, 169). 
A dangerous tendency of civilization ia that towards crystallization — 
towards iardened, inflexible con'^etv^iioToiisna 'Nhich " refuse the soul 
\Jtt way. 
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Sach crystalliziitiuQ, such cunveutionatisms, yield ovUj to tho 
disBolring power of the Bpirituol warmth of life-full personalities. 

The quickening, regenerating power of personality is everywhere 
exhibited in Browning's poetry. It is emphasized in Luria, and in tho 
Monologues of the Canon Caponsacchi and Fompilia, in the Biitg and 
the Buolc; it shines ont, or glinta forth, in Colonihe'g Birthday, ia 
Saul, in Sordelto, and in all the Love poema. I would say, en passant, 
that Love is always treated hy Krowning as a epiritual claim; while 
duty may he only a worldly one. See especially the poem entitled 
Sifurcation. In Balaimlion's Adventure : including a transcript /rom 
Euripides, the regenerating power of personality may he said to be the 
leavening idea, which the poet has introduced into the Greek play. It 
ia entirely absent in the original. It baptizes, so to apeak, the Greek 
play, and converts it into a Christian poem. It is the "new truth" o£ 
the poet's Christmas Ece. 

After the mourning friends liave spoken their words of consolatioi^ 
to the bereaved husband, the last word being, " Dead, thy wife — • 
living, the love she left," Admetos " turned on the comfort, with no 
teara, this time. He was beginning to he like hia wij'e. I told you of 
that pressure to the point, word alow pursuing word in monotone, 
Alkestis spoke with ; so Admetua, now, solemnly bore the burden of 
the truth. And as the voice of him grew, gathered strength, and 
groaned on, and persisted to the end, we felt how deep had been 
descent in grief, and with what change he came up now to light, and left 
behind such littleness aa tears." ' 

And when Alkestia was brought hack by Herakles, " the hero twitchsd 
the Teil off: and there stood, with such hxed eyes and such alow smila, 
Alkeatia' aiient self! It was the Towning grace of that great heart to 
keep back joy : procrastinate the truth nnti! the wife, who had mada 
proof and found the husband wanting, might essay once more, bear, see, 
and feel him renovated now — able to do, now, all herself had done, risen 
to the height of her: so, hand in hand, tlie two might go together, 
live and die." (Compare with this the restoration of Hermione to her 
husband, in The Winter's Tale, Act V.) 

A good intellect has been characterized as the chorus of Divinity. 
Substitute for "good intellect," "an exalted magnetic personality," and' 
the thought is deepened. An exalted magnetic personality is tho 
chorus of Divinity, which in the great Drama of Humanity, guides and 
interprets the feeUngs and sympathies of other souls and thus adjusts 
their attitudes towanl tho Divine. It ia not the highest function of 
such a personality to teach, but rather to inform, in the earlier and 
deeper sense of the word. Wlialever mere doctrine he tna; ^cqQuil<^t.«., 
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it of inrerior importance to the Bponlaneous action of bis concrete life, iu 
which t)io True, the Beautiful, and tlie Good, breathe and live. What 
is bora in tlm brnin dies there, it maybe; at best, it does not, and 
cannot of JLst^lf, lend up to the full concrete life. It is ouly through 
the spoil tin eo'ia und unconseioua fenlty which an inferior does to a 
superior soul {a fealty resulting from the responsiveness of spirit to 
spirit), that the former is slowly and silently transformed into a more or 
leaa approximate imago of the latter. The stTonger personality leads the 
veaker on by paths which the weaker knows not, upward he leads him, 

t though his steps be slow and vacillating. Humility, in the Christian 
tense, means this fealty to the higher. It doeau't mean self-abasement, 
self-depreciation, as it has been understood to mean, by both the Romish 
and the Protestant Church. Pride, in the Christian sense, is the closing 
of the doors of the soul to a great magnetic guest. 

Browning beautifully expresses the tran smission _ nf pp.iaon alitv in 
bis Saul. Bat according to Browning's idea, personality cannot strictly 
be said to be transmitted. Personality rather evokes its lHae from other 
Boula, which are "all in degree, no way diverse in kind." — Sorddlo, 

p. lea 

Ouvid has reached an advanced stage, in his symbolic song to Saul, 
He thinks, now, what next he aliall urge " to sustain him where song 
had restored himl — Song filled to tiia verge his cup with the wine of 
this life, pressing all that it yields of mere fruitage, the strength and 
the beauty : beyond, on what fields, glean a vintage more potent and 
perfect to brighten the eye and biing lilood to the lip, and commend 
theui the cup they put byl" So once more the string of the harp 
makes response to his spirit, and he sings : 

I " In our flesh grows the branch of tlii.B life, in oar bouI it bears fmit. 

Tbou bast marked tlie slow rise of the ti'ee, — liow its stem trembled & 

Till it passed Ihe kid's lip. the slag's aniler ; then Rsfely outburst 

The tnn-bi'anahes all round ; anil ihou mind<»t when these, too, in turn 

Broke a>bloom and the palni-tree senmed perfeot ; yet more was to lenm. 

E'en the good that comes io with tliu palm fruit. Our dates shall we slight 

When their juice brings a cure for all sorroir 7 or care for the plight 

Of the palm's self vr hose slmv gruwtli produced them? Not so! stem aod 

Lraiiah 
Shall decay, nor he known in their place, while the palm-wine shall etaunoli 
Svery wound of man's spirit in >viiiler. 1 pour thee such wine. 
Leave the Sesh to the (ale it w-aa Ht for ! the spirit be thine t ^^_ 

By the spirit, when ago shall o'ereotne thee, thou still shalt enjoy ^^^| 

More indeed, than at first when inconscious, the life of a boy, ^^^| 

Crush that life, and behold its wine running I each deed tbou hast daDA^^^| 
Dies, revive)!, goes to work in the world ; until e'en as the sun .^^H 

Looking down on tbo earth, though clouds spoil him, though tempests ettaee, 
Caa Sod nothing his own deed produced not, must everywhere trace 
The results of Lis past summer-pnTOe, — id, boeIi Tay of (llij ie«(, 
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^^^t Eneryjlaih nf thy paiiiim and pi-Bweu, long orer, ihall thrill ^^| 

I Thy Khele yeople, the eeunilfii, «Hth erdovr, till tiey foe gimfnrth ^^H 

A. lihe cheef to their toiu : n>he in hint, jili the South and the I/orth ^^H 

With the radiaime thy deed tvat t/te germ of." ^^| 

In the concluding lines is set forth what might he cliaracterized as ^^ 
the apostolic succession of a great personality — the succession of those 
" who in turn fill the south and the north with the radiance hia deed 
waa the germ of." 

What follows in David's song gives expression to the other mode i 
of transmitting a great personality — that is, through records that "givo 1 
unborn generations their due and their part in his being," and also to 1 
what those recoids owe their effectiveness, iuiil are saved from becoming ] 



[ dead letter. 
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'Is SiLuI deadi In the depth of the vrIs make hia tomh — bid arise 
A grc}' moualjiiii of marble henped four-equsre, till, built to the skies, 
Let it mark where the great First King slumbers : whose fame would y« I 
know ? ' 

Up nhove see the rock's naked face, where the record shnll go 
In great characters cut by the scrilie, — Such wag Saul, so he did; 
With the sages directing the work, by the populaoe chid, — 
For Dot half, they'll affirm, is comprised there t Which fault to amend, 
In the grove with hie kind btowb the eedar, whereon they sliall spend 
(See, in tablets 'tia level above tliem) their praise, and record 
With Ihe gold of the graver, Saul's story, — the Btateaman's great word 
Bide by side with the poet's aweet comment. The rirer's a-wavo 
With smooth paper-r«eds graaing each other when prophet-winds rave : 
Bo the pen gives unborn generations their due and their part 
In thy being 1 Then, first ot the might}-, thank God that thou art I " 

What is said in this passage is applicable to the record we have of 
Christ's life upon earth. Christianity has ouly to a very limited extent 
been perpetuated through the letter of the Uew Testament. It has 
been perpetuated chiefly through traasmiaaions of personalities, through V 
apostolic succession, in a general senae, and through embodiments of hia 
spirit in art and literature — " the stateman'a great word," " the poet's 
sweet comment." Were it not for this transmission of the quickening 
power of personality, the Saw Testament would he, to a great extent, ft 
dead letter. It owea its significance to the quickened spirit which is 
brought to the reading of iL The personality of Christ could not be, 
through a plastic sympathy, moulded out of the New Testament records 
without the aid of intermediate personalities. 

The Messianic idea was not peculiar to the Jewish race — the ide*,' 
of a Person, gathering up within himself, in an effeotive fullness and' 
harmony, the restorative elements of humanity, which have lost 
power through dinpersiou and consequent obscuration. There 
been Messiahs of various orders and ranks, in evaiy lig^n,— ^!e».*i 
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klitios that have realized to a greater or less extent (though there has 
been but one, the God-Man, who foil; realized), the spiritual poteatial- 
Itiea in man, that have stood upon the sharpedt heiglits as beacons to 
their fellowa. In the individual, the species has, aa it were, been 
gftlhered up, epitomized, aai iutcnaiHed, and he has thus been a 
prophecy, and, to some extant, a fulfilment of human destiny. 

" A poet most be earth's essential king," aa Sordello asserts, and he 
is that by virtue of hia exerting or elieddiog tlie inflaence of, his 
esaential peraouality. ■' If caring not to exert the proper essence of his 
royalty, he, the poet, trifle malapert with accidents instead — good things 
asHigtied aa heralds of a better thing behind" — he is "deposed from his 
kingly throne, and hia glory is taken from him." Of himself SorJollo 
Bays : " The power he took most pride to test, whereby all forma of hfa 
had been professed at pleasure, forms already on the earth, waa but a 
means of power beyond, whose birth should, in its novelty, be king- 
ship's proof. Saw, whether he came near or kept aloof the several 
forma he longed to imitate, not there the kingship lay, he sees too 
late, Those forms, unalterable first as last, proved htm her copier, 
not tlie protoplast of nature : what could come of being free by action 
to exhibit tree for tree, bird, beast, for bea^t and bird, or prove earth 
bore one veritable man or woman morel Means to an end such proofs 
•ra: what the end}" 

The answer given involves the great Browning idea of the quicken- 
ing power of personality ; " Let essence, whatsoe'er it be, extend — never 
contract ! " 

By " essence " we must understand that which " constitutes man's 
self, is what Is," as the dying John, in A Death in the Desert, expresses 
it — that which hacks the active powers and the conscious intellect, 
" subsisting whether they assist or no." 

"Let essence, whatsoe'er it he, extend — never contract!" Sordello 
says. "Already you include the multitude;" that is, you gather 
up, in yourself, in an effective fullness and harmony, what lies scattered 
and ineffective in the multitude ; " then let the multitude include your- 
self ; " that is, be substantiated, essenced with yourself ; " and the result 
were new: themselves before, the multitude turn you" (become your- 
aelf), " This wore to live and move and have, in them, your being, 
and secure a diadem you should transmit (because no cycle yearns 
beyond itself, hut on itself returns) when the full sphere in wane, the 
world o'erlaid Jong since with you, shall liave in turn obeyed some orb 
still prouder, some displayer, still more potent than the last, of human 
I, and some new king depose the old." 
2'ii8i3aDioatiinportantpaBaa,get(i?,^\ii3l4of in studying Browning. 
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■^ may almost be said to gather up Browning's philosophy of life in 1 
nutaheit. 

There's a passage to the same effect in Balaustion's Adventure, ia I 
regard to the transmission of the poet's e-tsGiice. The enthusiastisJ 
Bhodiaa girl, Balatistion, after she has told the play of Euripides, years f 
after her adventure, to her four friends, Petid^, Phullis, Cliarop^, and J 
Chru,sion, says, 

"I think I see how . , . you, I, ot any one, might mould a newl 
Admetos, new Alkestis. Ah, that brave bounty of poets, the 
royal race that over was, or will be, in this world 1 They gii-e no gift | 
that bounds itself, and ends i' the giving and the taking : theirs e 
breeds i' the heart and soul of the taker, so transmutes the man who ^ 
only was a man before, that he grows god-like in his turn, i 
also ; share tlie poet's privilege, biing forth new good, new beauty from 
the old. As though the cup that gave tlie wine, gave too the god's 
prolific giver of the grape, that vine, was wont to find out, fawn around 
hia footstep, springing still to bless the dearth, at Lidding of a Mainad.". 

n. Art as an Intermediate Agency of Personality. 

If Browning's idea of the quickening, the regeneration, the rectificar' 
tion of pe a nality tl ough a higher personality, bo fully comprehended, 
his id a f tl g at function of Art, as an intermediate agency of per- 
sonality w 11 be m plain. To emphasize the latter idea may be said 
to be th nit m t p pose of hia masterpiece, Tlie Riitg and the Book. 

Th pi tj f the circumstances involved in the Koman murder 

case, ad pt t admirably to the poet's purpose— namely, to exhibit the 
Bwervinga of human judgment in spite of itself, and the conditions 
upon which the rectiiication of that j udgment depends. 

This must he taken, however, as only the articulation, the frame-work^ 
of the great poem. It ia richer in materials, of the most varied character, 
than any other long poem in csiateiice. To notice one feature of the 
numberless features c^f the poem, which might be noticed, Browidng'a 
deep aad subtle insight into the genius of the Eomish Church is shown 
in it more fully than in any other of his poems, — though apecioi' 
phases of that genius are distinctly exhibited 

remarkable one being TJie Bishop orders his Tomb at Si. Praxv^f 
Church, It is tiuestionable whether any work of any kind has evow. 
eshibited that genius more fully and distinctly than Tlie Ring and th& 
Book exhibits it. The reader breathes throughout the eoclesiasticofe 
atmosphere of the Eternal City, 

To return from this digression, the several monolognes of which the 
poem consists, with the exception oi ttioaa oi ^i« Camhi. ^^^^^aK^x^. 
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^^B|h>mpiliA, and the Pope, are each curious and subtle and varied I 

^^H^noiita uf the workin-^'s without tho )(uidtiica of instinct at the heart 

^^^^fiordello, p. 179). or tlie preposseased, prejudiced intellect, and of the 

^fc Mnrcea of ic^ awprvinc; into error. What is aaid of the " feel after the 

Tattiahe<l tratli" in tJie roonologae entitled Half Borne— \ha speaker 

being a jealous hmband — will serve to characterize, in a general way, " the 

^^ feel afltir truth" exhibited in the other monologues: "honest enongh, 

^^^W the way is: all the same, harbouring in i\ie centre of Us getise a hidilen 

^^Hflenn of failure, sliy but sure, should neutralize that honesty and leave 

^^^%at feel for truth at fault, as the way ia too. Some prepossession such 

fli starts amis?, by but a hair's-breadth at the shoulder-blade, the arm o' 

the feeler, dip he ne'er so brave ; and so leads waveringly, lets fall wide 

o' the mai'k his finger meant to fiud, and fix truth at the bottom, that 

deceptive siwck." 

I The poet could hardly have employed a more eflective metaphor in 

which to embody the idea of mental swerving. The several monologues 

all going over the same ground, are artistically jnstided in their 

exhibiting, each of them, a quite distinct form of this swerving. For 

the ultimate purpose of tlie poet, it needed to he strongly emphasized. 

The student of the poem is amazed, long before he gets over all these 

monologues, at the Proiean capabilities of the poet's own intellect. It 

takes all conceivable attitudes toward the case, and each seems to be a 

perfectly easy one. 

^^^ Tliese monologues all lead up to t\ie great moral of the poem, which 

^^H b explicitly set foith at the end, namely, " that our human speech is 

^^^ mu^dit, our human testimony lal^'e, our fame and human estimation, 

words and wind. Why take the artistic way to prove so much ! Because, 

it is the glory and good of Art, that Art remains the one way possible of 

speaking truth, to months like mine, at least. Uow look a brother in 

the face and Bay, Thy right is wrong, eyes hast thou yet art blind, thina 

ears are stuffed and stopped, despite their length : aud, oh, the foolish- 

neas thou counlest faitii 1 Say tbia as silvery as tongue can troll — the 

anger of the man may be endureil, the shrug, the disappointed eyes of 

him are not so bad to bear — but here's the plague, that all this trouble 

comes of telling truth, which truth, by when it reaches him, looks false, 

aeems to be just the thing it would supplant, nor recognizable by whom 

it left : while falsehood would have done the work of truth. But Art, 

— wherein man nowise speaks to men, only to mankind, — Ait may tell 

a truth obliquely, do the Uiing shall Ireed the thought" that is, bring 

kwLnt is implicil within the soul, into the right attitude to become explicit 
■—bring about a aileiit adjiislment through sympatliy induced by the 
wcreto ; ia other words, piepate IW "sa.'^ lot Siit ■^esaaijtion of the 
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the tLing aliaH breed the thought, nor wrong the thought 
missing the mediate word ; " meaning, that Art, eo to speak, ib the word 
made llesL, — i^ the truth, and, as Art, has nothing diriictly to do with the 
explicit. "So may you [laint your picture, twice show truth, beyond 
mere imagery on the wall, — bo, nota by note, bring music from your 
mind, deeper than ever the Andante dived, — ao write a book ahall mean 
beyond the facts, suffice the eye and eave the Boul beside." 

And what is Ihe inference the poet wouJd have na draw from tbiH 
passage } It is, that the life and ufScacy of Ai't depends on the person- I 
ality of the artist, which " has informed, transpierced, thridded and so / 
thrown fast the facta else free, as right through ring and ring runs the ( 
djoreed and binds the loose, one bar without a break." ' And it is 
really this fusion of the artist's sold, which kindles, quickens, informs 
those who contemplate, respond to, reproduce sympatlietically within 
themeelves the greater spii'it which attraets and absorbs their own. Thft i 
work of Art is apocalyptic of the artist's own personality. It cannot ^M^\ 
impergunaL As is the temper of his spirit, so is, inuat be, the tempei-'l 
of his Art product.' Titus Androniciis could not have been wiitten by 1 
Shakspere. Even if he had written it as a burlesque of such a play J 
OS Marlow'a Jew of Multa, he could not have avoided some revelation ^ | 
that sense of moral proportion which is omnipresent in his Plays. Bat. J 
there's no Shakspere in Titus Andronir.us. Are wo not certain of J 
what manner of man Shakspere was from hia Works (notwithstanding- 8 
that critics are ever asserting their impersonality) — far more certain I 
than if his biography had been written by one who knew him all fail I 
life, and sustained to him the moat intimate relations 1 We know 1 
Shakspere, or, he can be known, if the requisite conditions are me^J 
better, perhaps, than any other great author that ever lived— 
the deepest sense of the word, in a sense other than that in which we ^ 
know Dr. Johnson, through Boswell'a Biography. The moral propor- 
tion which is 80 signal a characteristic of hia Plays conld not have been 
imparted to them by the conaciuna intellect. It was eked from hia J- 
spiritual conatitution. ^^ 

By "speaking truth" in Art's way. Browning means, inducing a ^H 
right attitude toward, a fall and free si/mpathy with, the True, which ia ^^k 
a far more important and effective way of speaking truth than deliver- ^| 
ing tn;th in re. A work of Art, worthy of the name, need not be tnie ii) 
fact, but must be true in its eptritufil attitude, and being thus true, it 
will tend to induce a corresponding attitude In those who do fealty t6 

' Tim Sing and the SppJi. 

' '' And long it was not arter, yihea I vas confirmed in this opinion, that hi 
who would not be frustrate of his hope to wiite well hereafter va l<^iids.\^^ 'O^-wf 
DO^t bimwlf to be a tree pwrn." — J/Htoa'i Apology for &inert'y'in.i 
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n It will have the influence, thongli in an inferior degree, it ma^Q^^ 
of a raagnL-tic personality. Personality is the ultimale eonriie of apiritua! 
j quickening ami nilJiistiDent. Lil«ratiin: and all forms of Art sre but the 
1 iateriueiliLt« aguiii:iei) of pvisoualities. llie a^ti^t cannot be separated 
' fMm bis art. A» is the arlist so muiit be his art. The aura, so to 
ape«k, of II gKat work of Art, niust come from the artist's own person- 
ality. The epiritual worth of Shaksjwre'a Winter's Tale is not at all 
impaired by the fact that Bohemia it maJe a maritime country, th^t 
Wliitsun pastorals and Christian hurial, and numerous other features 
of Slmkspere's own age, are introduced into pagan times, that Queen 
Hermioiie speaks of lierself as a daiighier of the Emperor of Euasia, tha* 
her statue ia repre^nted as executed by Julio Romano, an Italian painter 
of the 16th century, that a puritan sinj^'s p-alms to hornpipes, and, to 
crown all, that messengers are sent to consult the oracle of Apollo, at 
Delphi, which is represented as an island ! All this jumble, this galli- 
maul'ry, I suy, does not impair the spiritual worth of the play. Ai 
_ »a Art-pr-iduct, it invites a rectified attitude toward the True and 
^H,4lw Sweet. 

^^1 If we look at the letter of the trial scene in The MereJianl of Veniet, 
^^K^ borders on the alisurd ; bnt if we look at its spirit, we see the 
^^■£IiakgptiriBu attitude of soul wliicli miikes for righteousness, for the 
^^B rigliteouBiiess which is inherent in the moral constitution of the universe. 
^^^ The inrnost, fecretest life of Shakspere'a Plays came from the 
personality, the inmost, secretest life, of the man Shakspere. We 
miyht, with the most alert sagacity, note and tabulate aud aggregale 
liis myriad phenomenal merits as a dramatic writer, but we miijht still 
be very far from tliat aomelhing back of them all, or rather that 
immanent something, timt mystery of personality, that microcasmos, 
that " inmost centre, where truth abides in fuUness," &% Browning 
makes Paracelsus characterize it, "constituting man's self, is what Is," 
as he makes the dying John characterize it, in A Death in the Desert, 
that " innermost of the inmost, most interior of the interne," as Mrs. 
Browning characterizes it, " the hidden Soul," as Dallas characterizes it, 
which is projected into, and constitutes the soul of, the Plays, and which 
ia readied through an unconscious and mystic sympathy on the part 
of him who habitually cominunes with and does fejlty to them. That 
personality, that living force, cooperated spontaneously and uncon- 
sciously with the conscious powers, in the creative process ; and when 
We enter into a sympathetic communion with the concrete result of 
that creative process, our own mysterious personalities, being essentially 
identical with, though leas c^uickened than, Shakspere's, respond, 
though it may be but feehly, Id \iia. 1V\a tea^osR ^a *,ta highest result 
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of the study of Shakspere'a work3. The dramas are 
this end. 

It is a signiUcant fact that Shaksperiaa critics and editors, fcva 
nearly two centQiie^j, have been a genus irriiahUe, to ivhich genut ' 
Shakapera himself certainly did not belong. The explanation may 
partly be, that they ha^e been too much occupied with the letter, 
and have fretted their nerves in angry diapiite about readings and 
interpretations; as theologians have done in their slucly of the Bacred 
records, instead of endeavouring to reach, through the letter, the persnn- 
Rlity of which the letter is but a manifeatation more or less iiiijierfect. 
To kiioiB a personality is, of course, a spiritual knowledge — the result 
of sympathy, that if, spiritual responsiveness. Intellectually it is but X 
little more important to Imow one rather than another personality. The 
highest worth of all great works of genius is due to the fact that they -^m 
are apocalyptic of great personalities. ^H 

Art Bays, as the Divine Person, said, whose personality and thQ^^f 
personalities fashioned after it, have trauafoimed and moulded the ^^ 
ages, " Follow me I " Deep was the meaning wrapt up iu this com- 
mand : it was, Do as I do, live as I live, nob from an intellectual 
perception of the principles involved in my life, but throujjh a full 
symp.'Lthy, through ths awakening, vitalizing, actuating power of thqh 
incarnate Word. 

Art also soys, as did the voice from the wilderness, inadequatal]^ 
translated, "Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.'^ 
{Mtrai'ofiTt ^yyi« yap }j BaniXUn tuiv ovprtyuir.) Eather, be trana 
formed, or, as De Quinoey puts it, " Wheel into a new centre your^ 
spiritual system ; geocentric has that system been up to this hour— 
that is, having earth aud the earthly for its starting-point ; henceforward 
make it heliocentric (that is, with the sun, or the heavenly, for ita 
principle of motion)." 

The poetry of Browning everywhere says this, and says it i 
emphatically than that o£ any other poet in our literature, 
everywhere, that not through knowledge, not through a sharpened I 
intellect, but through repentance, in the deeper sense to which I have 
just alluded, throiigh conversion, through wheeling into a new centre 
its spiritual system, tbe soul attains to saving truth. Salvation with him \ 
means that revelation of the soul to itself, that awakening, quickening, ' r- 
actuating, attitude-adjusting, of the soul, which Bets it gravitating toward 
the Divina 

Browning's idea of Conversion is, perhaps, most distinctly espresasd I 
in a passage in the Monologue of the Canon Caponsacchi, in The Si'nj 
and tliA Book, wherein he seta forth the c\iG\mia\a5tfA& ■^'cAtt •'s^'^Xx'^k 
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Mol «M wboeled into a new eraln, *ftor ft life of dalliu>ee k 
fol)5, uad laai]* awu« of " tlM m«rv«11ona dower of tli« life it naa gifted 
mhI filled wit}i." Ha hat been teUing the judges, before whom he hta 
bem ■ummined, th« rAary of the letten foiled hj Guidu to entrap liim 
and ^nnpilik, uiil of ki* hAving seen "right throu<;h the thing tliat 
triei 10 pua for tnth uid soliJ, not an empty Hq." Ihe conclusion 
and the nvolftt he come* to, are expnssed in the soliloquy vrhich be 
npMta to the judges, u h&ring nttered at the time : " So, he not only 
forged the words for her but ironls for me, made letten he called mine : 
what I sent, he retuned, gave these in place, all by the miatresa 
nessengei t As I recognised her, »t potency of truth, so she, by the 
crystalline sool, knew me, nerer mistook the signs. Enongh of this — 
let the wraith go to nothingness ^^in, here is the orb, have ouly thought 
for her ! " What follows admits as to the Tery lieart of Browning's 
poetry — admits us to the great Idea which is almost, in th&se days, 
strange to say, peculiarly his — which no other poet, cert^nly, of this 
inlellectnal, analytic, scientidc age, with its "patent, truth-extracting 
processes," has brought out with the same degree of distinctness — the 
great Idea which may be variously characterized as that of soul-kindling, 
soul quickening, adjustmeot of soul-attitude, regeneratiou, conversion, 
throngh jwno^i'y — 4 kindling, quii^kcaing, adjustisent, legeneratioo, 
conversion, in which thought is not even a coefficient. As expressed in 
Sordello, " Divest mind o( e'en thought, and, lo, God's nneitpresseil will 
, dawns above us I " (p. 169). "Thought J" the Canon goes on to say, 
/ " Thought 1 nay, Sirs, what shall follow was not thought: I have 
thought sometimes, and thought long and hard, I have stood before, 
gone round a serious thing, tasked my whule miud to touch and clasp it 
close, . . . God and man, Etnd what duty I owe both, — I dare to s.iy I 
have confronted these in thought : but no such faculty helped hei'e. I 
put forth no thought, — powerless, all that night I paced the city : it 
was the first Spring. By the invasion I lay pansive to, in rushed new 
things, the old were rapt away ; alike abolished — the imprisonment of 
the outside air, the inside weight o' the world that pulled me down. 
Death meant, to spurn the ground, soar to tiie sky,^^ie well and you 
do that. The very immolation made the bliss; death was the heart of 
life, and all the harm my folly had crouched to avoid, now proved a veil 
hiding all gain my wisdom strove to grasp. . . . Into another state, 
under new rule I knew myself was passing swift and sure ; whereof the 
initiatory pang approached, felicitous aunoy, as bitter-sweet as wheu the 
virgin baud, the victors chaste, feel at the end the earthy garments drop, 
and iTse with something of a rosy shame into immortal nakedness : so I 
Js^j and let come the proper throe wou\i ftm^i \n,\ii ^\\6 ecstasy and out^ 
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throt paia. I' the griy of tba dawn it wa? I foutiil myself facing t5io 
pillared front o' the Pieve — mine, my churcli : it seemed to say foi' tiie 
first time, ' Bat am not I tlis Bride, the mystic love o' the Lamb, wIjo 
took thy plighted troth, my priest, to fold thy warm lieart on my lieait 
of stone and freeze thee nor unfastea any more? This is a fleshly, 
woman, — let the free bestow their life bloiid, thou art pulsole^i 
nowl' , . , Kow, when I found out first that life and denth ar« meiins' 
to an end, that passion uses both, inili-piitably mistress of tho man 
wliose form of worship is Belf-aacriKce — now, fi*om the atone hing-i 
sighed the scrannel voice, 'Leave that live pa-aion, come be dead witJi 
ma I' As if, i' the fabled gardi-n, I had gone on great sdv-nture, 
plncked in ignorance hedge-fruit, and feasted to satiety, laughing at 
Bucll hi^^h fame for bipa and haws, and scorned the achievement ; then 
come all at once o' the prize o' the place, the thing of perfect gold, the 
apple's self : and, scarce my eye on that, was 'ware as well of the seven- 
fold dragon's watch. Sirs, I obeyed.^ Obedience was too strange, — 
this new thing that had beeii sfnich into iiia by tlie look of ilia lady, — 
to dure disobey the first authoritative word, 'Twas God's. I had been 
lifted to the leuel of Iter, could take each sounds into my sense. I said, 
' We two are cognizant o' the Master now ; it is ahe bida nie bow the 
head ; how true, I am a priest ! I see the function here ; I thought the 
other way self-sacrifice : this is the true, seals up the perfect sum, I 
pay it, sit down, silenlly ohey.'" 

Numerous and varied expressions of the idea of conversion set forth 
in this passage, occur in Browning's poetry, evidencing his deep sense 
of this great and indispenaabla condition of souldife, of being born anew 
(or from above, as it should ho rendered in the Gospel, fiiufln', that is, 
through the agency of a higher personality), in order to see the kingdom 
of God — evidencing his conviction that "the kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation : for lo t the kingdom of God is within you.' 
In the poem entitled Cristina, he says, or the speaker is made to say, 

" Oh we're sunk eoongh here, God knows I but not quite bo sunk that ■ 
Bare tho' acldom, are ilenieil uf, wlien tlie spirit's true endowments 

»Stainl oat plainly from itH false ones, and apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, lo its triumph or undoing. 
Theru are Qnahes struok from midniglita, there are fire-flames noondays kindle, 
Whereby pilod-up honours perish, whereby swollen ambitions dwindle 
While jnst Ihia or that poor imyulso, which for once had play unatifled, 
Seema the sole work ot a life-time that away the rest have trifled." 
And again, when the Pope in The Ring and the Book has come to 
the decision to sign the death-warrant of Guido and his accomplicee, he 

' He means the entreaty ot Pompilia, to resoue her from her husband, 
Guido FranceacbiDi, and take ker to Some, to the Comparint, her pulatti 
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Mya ; " For the main criminal I hare no hope except in such a sudden- 
neat of /ate. I stood at Naples »nce, a night so dark I could have 
scarce conjectured there was earth anywhere, sky or sea (w world at all : 
but the night'a black was burst through by a blaze — thunder struck blow 
«n blow, enrth groaned and bore, through her whole length of mounlain 
visible : there lay the city thick and plain with spires, and, like a ghost 
disalirouded, white the sea. So may ihe IrutJt he flaelied out hy one 
bloie, ami Quido eee, one intlant, and be eaved. Else I avert my lace, 
nor follow him into that sad obscure sequestered state where God 
vrnnalics hut to ret>ta/c« the soul he else made first in vain ; which must 
not be. Enough, for I may die this very night : and how should I daie 
die, this man let live 1 Carry this forthwith to the Governor 1 " 

Browning is the most essentially Christian of living poets. Eeiigioa 
with him is, indeed, the all-in-all ; but not any particular form of it as 
a finality. This is not a world for finalities of any kind, as be constantly 
teaches ua : it is a world of broken arcs, not of perfect ronnds. Formu- 
lations of some kind ho would, no doubt, admit there must he, as in 
everything else ; hut with him all formulations and tabulations of 
beliefs, especially such as " make stjuare to a finite eye the circle at 
infinity," ' are, at the best, only provisional, and, at the worst, leail to 
spiritual standstill, spiritual torpor, "a ghastly smooth life, dead at 
Jieart." ' The essential nature of Christianity is contrary to special 
prescription, do this or do that, believe this or believe that. Christ 
gave no recipes. Christianity is witt Browning, and this he sets forth 
again and again, a li/Sf quickened and motived and nourished by the 
Personality of Christ. And all that lie says of this Pejeonality can 
he accepted hy every Cbristian, whatever theological view he may 
entertain of Christ. Christ's teachings he regards but as incidents of that 
Personality, and the records we have of his sayings and doings, but a 
fragment, a somewhat distorted one, it may he, out of which we must, 
by a mystic and plastic sympathy, aided hy the Christ spirit which is 
immanent in the Christian world, mould the Personality, and do fealty 
to it. The Christian must endeavour to be able to say, with the dying 
John, in Browning's Deat/t in ihe Desert, " To me that story, — ay, that 
Life and Death of which I wrote ' it was ' — to me, it is." 

If there were any elements in Christ's nature not potentially in our 
own, those elements woidd not be of any service to us. Out own 
natures can be ([uickened only by what is identical with them. 

The poem entitled Cliristmas Eve contains the fullest and most explicit 
expression, in Browning, of his idea of the personality of Christ a 
being the all-in-all of Christianity. 

' Cariftmat Bee. ' EuXer Diii(,\'1«d.t. from em 
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"ihe truth in God's breast 
Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed; 
Thougli He IB BO bright and we bo dint, 

■ His image to witneaB Him : 
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Iqb true ted by ni 

The liitlit of Heaven from Ills dark of Hell, 

That light would want Its evidence, — 

TliDugh Justice, Good, nnd Truth, were Btlll 

Divine, if, by gome demon's will. 

Hatred and wrong bad liecD proclaimed 

Law through the nnrlda, and Ri^ht mianained. 

No mere wposition of morality 

Made or in part or in totality, 

Should win you to give it wgrship, therefore : 

And if no better proof you will caro for, 

— Wliom do you count tlie worst man upon earth ? 

Be Bure, he knows, in his couEOietice, more 

Of wbat Right is, thau arrives at birlh 

In the best man's acla that we bow before : 

And thence I conclude that the real Qod-functioii 

Is to furnlsb a motive and injunction 

For practising what we know already. 

And such an injunction and such a motive 

As the God in Christ, do you waive, and 'heady. 

High-minded,' hang your tablet votive 

Outside the fane on a Snger-post? 

Morality td the nttertnodt. 

Supreme in Christ as we all confess. 

Why need me prove would avail no jot 

To make Him God. if Qod he were not? 

Where is the point whei'e Himself lays atreml 

Does the precept run ' Believe in Good, 

In Justice, Truth, now undeislood 

Fur Ihe first time ' !— or ' Beli«ve in ME, 

Who lived and died, yet eeaentlaliy 

Am Lord of Life ■ ! ' Wl.oaver can take 

The same to his heart and for mere love's sake 

Conceive of the love, — that man obtains 

A new truth ; no conviclion gains 

Of an old one only, made iDtense 

By a flesh appeal io ilia faded sense." 
If all Christendom could take tliia remarkable poem of Cliridmaa 
E"e to its heart, its tolerance, its Catholic spirit, and, more than all, the 
iealty it exhibits to the Personality who esaontially is Lord of Life, 
ffhat a revolution it would undergo ! and what a mass of dogmatic and 
polemio theology would become utterly obsolete I The most lemnrSable 
ihing, perhaps, about the Tast body of Christian theology ivhich haJa 

' " SubsiatB no law of life outside of life." 

" Ke Christ himself had been no Laweiver, 
Unless he had given the life, too, with the law." 

Mrs. BcowQVQft'a Aurwfo, Lt'-^l' , 
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Wen developed dnring the eigbteen centariea wtiich lure elapsed sincu 
ChiiKt was ID the Besh, is, that it is occupied so largely, it mi^bt almost 
bo aaid, exclusively, with what Chriet and his disciples iaui/Jit, and 
with Herce dLKussions ftbout the manifold meaaings which have been. 
ingeniously extorted from the imperfect record at what be taught. 
British miieenm libraries of polemics have been written in defence of 
what Christ himself would have been indifferent to, and written 'wilh 
an animosity towards opponents which has been crystallised in a phrasa 
now applie<i in a general way to any intense hat« — Oilium Tlieologiciim. 
If the significance of Christ's mission, or a large part of it, is to be 
estimated by his teachings, from those teachiiigs important deductions 
must be made, as many of them bad been delivered long before bis 
time. As a mere teacher oi moralist, be could not have matatained any 
importajit place in history. 

Browning has something to say on this pointy in tliis same poem 
of ClirUtmai Eve — 

"Truth's strnospbeTS tnaj grow mephitio 

When Papist struggles with Diweoter, 

Impregnalinfc its pristine clarity, 

— One, hj his dsilj fore's valgaritj, 

Its guat of brolien meat and garlio ; 

— One, by liis soul's too-much presamiDg 

To turn the rraDkinrenee's Cuming 

And vnpors of ttie candle ftsrlite 

Into the cloud her wings she buoys on. 

Each that thus sets the pure air seething, 

May potsoD it fur healthy bresthicg — 

But the Critio leaves do sir to poison ; 

Pumps out by s ruthless ingenuity 

Atom hy atom, and lesTcs you — vaouity. 

Thus much of Christ, does he rqeot! 

And what retain T His intellect? 

Wtiat is it I must reveronoe duly I 

Poor intellect for vporsbip, truly, 

Which tolls me amply what was told 

(If mere morality, bpreft 

Of the Ood in Christ, ))e all that's left) 

Elsewhere by voices mauifold ; 

With this advantage, that the slater 

Made nowise ibe Important atumbla 

OF Eidding, he, the sage and humble^ 

Was also one witli the Creator." 
Browning's poetry is instinct with the essence of ChristS! 
I i\fe of Christ. There is no other poetry, there ia no writing of any 
I form, in this age, which so emphasizes the fact (and it's tba most 
r consoling of all facts connected with the ChriBtian religion), that the 
f Fersonaiity, Jesus Christ, ia the irapregoable fortress of Christianity. 
mVVhatevei ussaults and mroaAa me.'j ^la mait •o^on the original reconJa 
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by Gottingeit ptofesaora, upon tlia august fabric of the Cburch, with ita 
creeds and dogmas, and formularies, and paraphernalia, this fortress 
will atand forever, and mankind will forever seek and find refuge in it. 

Ttie poem entitled Cleon bears the intimation (there's notlnng directly 
expressed thereupon), that Chri-'linnity is something distinct from, and 
beyond, ivhatever the liijjheat civilization of the world, the civilizaticai 
of Greece, attaioed to before Christ. Through him the world obtained 
" a neiv truth — no conviction gained of an old one merely, made intense 
by a fresh appeal to the faded spnse." 

Cienn, the poet, writes to Protos in his Tyranny (that is, in the 
Greek sense, Sovereignty). (Jleoa must be understood as representing 
the ripe, composite result, as an individual, of what constituted the 
glory of Greece — her poetry, sculpture, architecture, painting, and music, 
and also her philosophy. He acknowledges the gifts which the King 
has lavished upon him. Dy these gifts we are to understand the 
munificent national patronage accorded to the arts. " The master of thy 
galley still unlades gii't after gift ; they block my court at last and 
pile themselves along its pOTtico loyal with sunset, like a thooghb 
of thee." 

Py the slave women that are among the gifts sent to Cleou, seems 
to he indicated the degriiUa.tii>n of the Bpiiitual by its eiibjection to 
earthly ideals, as weie the ideals of Greek art. This is more par- 
ticularly indicated by tbe one white she-slave, the lyiic woman, whom 
further on in his letter, (Jleoa promises the King he will make narrate 
(in lyric song we must suppose) his fortnnes, speak his great worda, 
and describe hie royal face. 

He continues, that in such an act of love, — the bestowal of princely 
gifts upon him whose song gives life ita joy, — raon shall remark the 
King's recogniiinn of the use of life — that his spirit is equal to mora 
than merely to help on life ia straight ways, broad enough for vulgar 
Eoule, by mling and the rest. He ascribes to the King, in the buUding 
of his tower (and by this must be understood the building up of his 
own selfhood), a higlier motive than work for mere work's sake, — that 
higher motive buing, the luring hope of some eventual rest atop of it 
(the tower), whence, all the tumult of the building hushed, tbe first of 
men mny look out to the east.* 

' Tetinrson uses n similar figure in The Troo Voicei. The speaker, i 
meditatinjj whether " to be or not to be," says : 

"Were this not veil, to bide mine boar, 
Though walohiog from a ruined ti 
How grows the day of human power." 
The ruined tower Is hia own dilapidated self-hood, nlicnce he lakes hia outlook I 
upon the world. 
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^^^P Bjr the eventual Kat atop of the tower, ia indicated the aim of tha 
^^Hbnrlc civil iintion, to nach k calm withit) the finite, vrliila the sonl i« 
P^VaoaitiluUMl and destined lo gravitate forever towards the infinite — to 
r.^ "force our etrail«ned apliere . . . display completely here the mastery 
ftnotliRT life ehould li'-ora " {Sordello, p. 23). The eventual rest is this 
world ia not the Christian ideal. Earth-life, vrliatevei ita reach, and 
Khatever i>s grasp, is to the Christian a broken arc, not a perfect ronnd, 
Cloon goes OQ to recount his accomplish menta in the arts, and what 
he has done in philosophy, in reply to the first requirement of Protos's 
letter, Pnitos, as it appuais, having heard of, and wonderiogly enume^ 
oted, ihe great things Cleon has effected ; and he has written to kaov 
the truth of the report. Cleon replies, that the epos on the King's 
hiindreil plates of gold is his, and his the little cliaunt so sure to rise 
from every fishing-bark when, lights at prow, the seamen haul thdi 
nets ; that the image of the sun-god on the light-house men tnrn from 
the snn's self to see, is his; that the Poecile, o'er-sloried ita -whoVi 
length with painting, is his, too ; that he knows the true proportions of 
man and woman, not observed before j tliat he has written three books 
on the soul, proving absurd all written hitherto, and putting oa to 
ignorance again ; that in music he has combined the moods, inventing 
Due ; that-, in brief, all arts are bis, and so known and recognized. AC 
this he writes the King to marvel not. We of these latter days, he 
says, Leing more compotite, appear not so great as our forerunners who, 
in their simple wiy, were greater iu a certain single direction, than we; 
but our composite way is greater. This life of men on earth, this 
sequence of the soul's achievements here, he finds reason to believe, was 
intended to be viewed eventually as a great whole, the individual soul 
being only a factor toward the realizatioa of this great whole — toward 
spelling out, so to speak, Zeus's idea in the race. Those divine men of 
old, he goes on to say, reached each at one point, the out;ido vsrge that 
rounds our faculty, and where they reached, who could do more than 
reach ) I have not chanted, he says, verse Hke Homer's, nor swept string 
like Terpander, nor carved and painted men like Phidias and his friend; 
I am not great as they are, point by point ; but I have entered into 
sympathy with these four, running tliesa into one soul, who, separate, 
ignored each other's arts. The wild flower was the larger — I have 
daahed roae-blood upon its petals, pricked its cup's honey with wine, and 
• driven its seed to fruit, and show a better flower, if not so large. 

And now he comes to the important questions in the King's letter — 

I Vhether he, the poet, his soul tliua in men's hearts, has not attained the 

rVery crown and proper end of life — whether, now life cloaeth up, he 

B death with success in his ngVt \\B.iia.,— \<\ifetbai he fears deathless 
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tlian lie, the King, iloea himaelf, the fortunate of men, who assigns tboj 
reason for thinlcing tlint lie does that he, the poet, leaves much behin^ 
liis life stays in the poema men shall sia<t, the pictures men shall study d 
■while the King's life, oomplete and whole now in its power and joyj 
dies altogether with his brain and arm, as he le.ives not behind, i 
poet does, works of art embodying the essence of bis life which, through! 
those works, will pass into the lives of laen of all succeeding timea. j 
Cleon replies that if in the morning of philosophy, the King, with the 
light now in him, could hare looked on all earth's tenantry, from worm 
to bird, ere man appeared, and if Zens had questioned him whether be 
■would improve on it, do more for yisibla creatures than was done, be 
■would have answered, "Ay^hj making each grow conscious in him- 
self : all's perfect else, life's mecbatiics can no further go, and all this 
joy in natural life is put, like fire from off thy fingers into each, so 
exquisitely perfect is the same. But 'tis pure fice — and they mere 
matter are; it has them, not they il : and so I choose, for man, that a 
third thing shall stand apart from both, a quality arise within the 
aoul, which, intro-active, made to supervise and feel the force it ba^J 
may ■view itself and so be happy, lint it is this quality, Cleon coi^J 
tinues, which makes man a failure. This sense of sense, this spirit^ 
coosciousness, grew the only life worth calling life, the pleasure-bouse, 
wateh-tower, and treasure-fortress of the soul, which whole surrounding 
flats of natural life seemed only fit to yield subsistence to ; a tower that 
crowns a country. But alas! the xoul now climbs it just to perisVI 
tbere, for thence we have discovered that there's a world of oapabilitd^ 
for joy, spread round about us, meant for us, inviting us ; and stili t] 
BOul craves all, and still the flesh replies, " Take no jot more than e 
you climbed the tower to look abroad! Nay, ao much leas, as that 
fatigue has brought deduction to it." After eKpatiating on this e 
state of man, he arrives at the same conclusion as the King 
letter : " I agree in sum, King, with thy profound discouragement, 
who seest the wider but to sigh the more. Most progress is most 
failure ! thou aajest well." 

And now be takes up the last point of the King's letter, that 
he, the King, holds joy not impossible to one with artist-gifts, who 
leaves behind living works. Looking over the sea, as he ■writes, 
he says, " Yon rower with the moulded muscles tbere, lowering^ 
the sail, is nearer it than I." He presents with clearness, and wiflj 
rigid logic, the dilemma of the growing soul; shows the vanity ( 
living in works loft behind, and in the memory of posterity, while haj 
the feeling, thinking, acting man, shall sleep in his uni. The horn 
of the thought makes him dare imagLae at biAiieA ««»&& ^-^"u 
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nlimited in capability for Joy, as this ia in d/xlra for joy. Btit no I 
^DS haa not yet revealed aucli a state ; and alas 1 Le must Lave done so 
vere it pos.<ible I 

Ue concludea, " Live long and liappy, and in that tlionglit die, glad 

Ifbr wliat was 1 Pnrewell." Aud tlien, as a matter of minor importance, 
he jiiforine the King, in a postscript, that lie cannot tell his messenger 
.•right where to deliver what he bears to one called Paulua. Protos, it 
IttuBt be understood, having heard of the fame of Fniil, and being pet- 
|dexed in the extreme, has written the great apostle to know of his 
doctrine. But Cleon writes that it is vaia to suppose that a mere 
batbarian Jew, one circumcised, hath access to a secret which is shut 
from them, and that the King wrongs their philosophy in stooping to 
inquire of such an one. " Oh, he finds adherents, who doea not. Certain 
slaves who touched on this aame isle, preaehed him and Christ, and, as 
ho gathered from a bystander, their doctrines could he held by no 
eane man." 

There is a quiet beauty about this poem which must in^nuate itself 

into the feelings of every reader. In tone it resembles the Epixtle of 

Karshish, the Arab phytician. The verse of both poema is very beautiful. 

No one can read these two poema, and Bishop Blougi-wn's ApoJogij, and 

The Bishop orders his Tomb at St. Praxed'a Church, and not admit 

that Browning is a master of blank verse in its most diEScult form. — a 

I form far more difficult than that of the epic blank verse of Milton, or 

^ I the Idyllic blank verse of Tennyson, fli^uinentative and freighted with 

/ thought, and, at the same time, almnst chatty, as it is, and bearing in 

its course esr[\iisitely poetical conceptions. The same may be said of 

much of the verae of The Ring and the Book, especially that of the 

monologues of the Canon Caponsacuhi, Pompilia, tho Pope, and Count 

Guido Franceschini. But this by the way, 

Cleon belongs to a grand group o£ poems, in which Browning shows 
■-/ himself to be, as I've said, the most essentiallyjihristioa^ofjiving poets 
— the poet who, more emphatieidly than any of his contemporaries have 
done, has enforced the importance, the indispensableness of a new birth, 
the being born from above {'u-aiBiv) as the condition not only of eoul 
vitality and progress, but also of intellectual rectitude. In this group of 
poems are embodied the profoundeat principles of education — principles 
which it behoves the present generation of educators to look well to. 
The acquisition of knowledge is a good thing, ihe sharpening of the 
intellect is a good thing, the cultivation of philosophy is a good thing; 
but there's something of infinitely more iinportanoe than all these — it 
13, the rectification, the adjustment, through that mysterious operation 
we call flynipathy, of the unconacVoMa ^ftTwiaaJ^A^ ,\.V6 hidden aoul, whi(;h 
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co-opeiatea with tlie active powera, with the conscious intellect, aadj 
as thia unconacious personality ia rectified oi unrectified, determinf 
the active powers, the conscious intellect, far righteousi 
liyhteousness. 

The attentive reader of Browning's poetry must eooa discover how 
remarkahly homogeneous it is in spirit. There are raaaj authors, and 
great authors too, the reading of wLoae collected works gives the im.- 
presaion of their having " tried their hand " at many things. No such 
impression is derivable from the voluminous poetry of Browning. Wide as 
is its rang", one great and homogeneous spirit pervades and animates it 
all, from the earliest to the latest. No other living poet gives so decided 
an assurance of having a hwden to deliver. An appropriate general 
title to his works would be, " Tlie Burden of Eohert Browning to the 
19th century." His earliest poems are the least articulate, but there can 
be no question about their attitude. We know ia what direction tha 
poet has set his face — what his philosophy of life is, what aoul-life 
means with him, what regeneration means, what edification means in its 
deepest sense of building up within us the spiritual temple. And if he 
had left this world after writing no more than those poems of his youth, 
Pauline and Paracelsus, a very fair ex-pe.de- Herculem estimate might 
have biien made of the possibUities which he has since so grand^^ 
realized. 
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^^FSihliography. Persnnnl Natire, lS-15-37. ' Memoirs of the Life of Ann* 
^TSwneaon . . .by her niece Gerardine Mai;pher8on . . . Longmans, 1B78.' After 
notices ot Mrs. Jameson's making the acquaintance of Mi»s Barrett in 1842, — 
Ifra. J. was staying 'at 51,WimpoleSt.,next door to the house in. whieh IdiEB 
Barrett resided,' p. 190,— and mentiona of E. B. B. on p. 191, 194, 205, 217, 
219, Mrs. Macpherson notes, on p. 220, the ripening of her aunt's friend* 
ehip with E. B. B. and hor offer to take the poutess abroad with her in tha 
autuma of 1844 ; but the ofEer was gi'atefully and gracefully declined, and 
" when the moment of departure came, another httlo note of farewell 
arrived, deploring the writer's inability to come ia person and bid har. 
friend good-bye, as she was ' forced to be satiafied with the sofa and silence ' 
[and R. B.] , , . With those communications so fresh in her mind, havinfL 
newly parted indeed from this invalid ' satisfied with the sofa and adeno^ 
it may be supposed what was Mis. Jameson's astonishment when, shor'^^ 
after we reacted Paris, she received another little letter, telling her tl 
fiobert Browning had just arrived from London, en route for Italy with ' 
wife— the same B. B. B. who had eo i-ecently taken farewell of her. 
aunt's surprise was something almost comical, so startling and entire! 
unexpected was the news. But it was as dehghtlul as unexpected, an 
gave an eicitameat the more to our journey, which, to one of us at least 
[Mrs. U.], was already like a journey into the old world of enchantment — 
a revival of fairyland. 
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Uhl Jameaon lost no time in going to tLe hotel where her friemls wr^I 

P. and induced them to come at once to tha quiet pennon in tha Bne 
Ev^que, whore she hoTsolf was living. The result of all which was 

. . afl«r about a fortnight spent together in Paris, the whole party 

tnvwileil leisurely south to the Brownings' deatinntion, Pisa . . . tifi 
temptation is great to linger upon the memories of a journey so enchanting, 
niBUe in the fairest days of youth, and with such companionship. The 
loves of the poets could not have been put inbi more delightful reality 
before the eyes of the dazzled and enthustaatic beholder ; but the i-ecollec- 
tions have been rendered sacred by death aa well as by love. 

" I may, however, permit myself to recall one scene among many of this 
wonderful journey. We rested for a couple of days at Avignon, the route 
to Italy being then much less direct and expedibous, though I think mudi 
more dBli^htAil, than now ; and while there we made a little expedition, a 
poetical pilgriiuage, to Vaucluse. There, at the very source of the ' chiare, 
Iresche e dolci acque,' hir. Browning took hia wife up ia his ajms, and, 
carrying her across through the ebiilbw curling waters, Heated her on a 
rock that rose throne-like in the middle of the stream.' Thus love and 

ntry took a now possession of the spot immortalised by Petrarch's loving 
cy " . - ■ BO far as Mrs. Browning's health was concerned : ' I have been 
K'ning strength every week since I left England (she writes), and Mrs, 
neson, who met us in Paris, and travelled with us, called me. at the end 
of six weeks, notwithstanding all the emotion and fatigue, rather trans- 
formed than improved.' She hns now gone to Florence. 

" Three out of those his weeks wore spent by the travelling companions 
together in Pisa — a period to tchich both of the survivors' must look back 
With a tender reverent memory, with nssociations of the past hardly to be 
breathed aloud, but remembered within one's soul as a golden oasis in 
existence (p. 232). , . . The poet-pair, who were our closest aBsociates, added 
all that was wanted to the laborious happiness of this time. Mrs. Brown- 
iag could take no active part in her friend's pursuits, but who shall say of 
vhat value was her earnest and unfailing sympathy? (p. 234). 

p. 247, "After Easter [IWT] Mrs. Jameson left Eoma and travelled 
north by Florence, where she found the Brownings . . (on p. 2S3, Mrs. 
Br.'s motherhood is alluded to, in 1349). p. '29o : Mrs. Jameson went to 
Paris ^autumn, 18d6]. where she found the Brownings . . p. 302 ; During 
this winter [1857-8] Mrs. Jameson . . . continued her labours in Plorenoa, 
where she passed two months, although ill the greater portion of the time, 
her one great compensatiou being the society of her dear friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, and one or two other persons living in Florence, to whom 
the was warmly attached." — Mrs. Fitz-Gerald lent me the book. 

Bibliography. 1877. ' Islington Gazette,' Nov. 9. Eeport of the weekly 
meeting of the OfEord-Eoad Young Men's Christian Debating Society, on 
the Wedneailay previous, whereat ' Mr. W. G. Kingalaad opened a dis- 
cuasion on the subject, " The poemB of Bobcrt Browning are of a higher 
ordur than those of Alfred Tennyson." It is in virtue of Br.'s profundity 
of thought and Huggestion, that I claim for him the &rat place in. the rank 
of modern poets.' . . . ' The motion was opposed by Mr. H. Beamish, who 
. . . ai'gued that Br.'s mystery of expresajon, his ambiguous language, and 
the difficulty of getting at his meaning, placed him on a lower level than 
Tennyson, tlie essential quality of a greut poet conai^ttng in hia simplicity 
and clearness' . . . 

I ^ladoxt Its "Browning, Eobert . , . his practical poetry at Vaucluse, 2^ 
" " ). Macpherson di6i\)utOTeVB^\iQQVwafl ^ublisht. 
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the \Qth Meeting of the Bremning Society, on Friday, Oetaher 27, ]882.Jr 



There arts those who judge olhera, as the ■world does, by theii faalt» 
and failures, who seem to think that in these the true character cornea 
out ; and there are those who, knowing that they have within tbemselyeB'. 
a high ideal, of which they fail, believe that the true character oome»'1 
out ia the best that we know of any one. 

"What T BHpifed to ba, 
And was cot, comforts me." 

So they judge a thinker by his noblest works , Wordsworth by hia 
Ode to Duty rather than by The Idiot Boy ; Milton by his Areopaffitiat 
rather than hia Divorce tracts ; Shakspere by his Hamlet, Thus wb 
love Browning for hia great thoughts, for his high enthusiasm, for his<l 
faitli in God, and man and woman. We come to him for hia philosophy, 
and we care not to dwell upon the shortcomings, of which he ia doubtless 
more conscious than we are, upon the auperficinl faults, which every one 
can see ; rather would we bring to light the hidden treasures. We thank 
him for the comfort and strength he has given us. We know that he 
has enriched our sympathies, cheered us under failure and disappoint- 
ment, and helped us to understand the meaning of life. But I think 
what draws most of us to him is this : we are struggling with the wavw 
of doubt^atorm-tost and reaily to sink — ^and as wo look at him, we 
sea him with a smile on his face, calmly floating, hia head above tha 
waves, his body supported therein. He quietly tells us our safety is to 
do the same. He' teaches that to bury ourselves in the things of earth 
ia death ; to try to rise out of the conditions in which God has placed 
119 may end in a Soul's Tragedy i to use the yisible to sustain and teach, 
this ia our wisdom dujing our life here, ere the disembodied Psyche can 
float up into more ethereal regions, and revel in the sunlight ; and so he 
conciliates philosophy and religion. 

He is ever cheerful and consoling, so that we turn to him in our 
' Bee Fyine, 
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Aie wB oppreaacd with pcesimisiu, discontented with all Hut* ' 
He tclU UB this is the witness to our own nobility, and to a future 
' immorlftlity. 
I " Ptognat i» msn'B distinctive mnrk alone, 

IKrtt HodX ond not the beMla': Qod U, thej are, 
I Mm partly i*, and wholly liup«s to be." S^DMth in tlu Detert.) 
^ Tu not what Man Dom vhich etalLf bim. but what roan Would do," (Siivl) 
L "for mankind springs 
I Salvation by eocb hindrance inter|>oaed ; 
I Tbey climb," {Serdflta.') 
I " They are perTect — how else t they shall nover change ; 
We are faulty — why not T we have time in atore." (Fieturei in Floren 
" He said, ' ttTial's time I Leave Now for dogs nnd 
Uan baa Forever.'" f^OeammarlaH'i FttHeral,') 
Do WO cry out that ive ore tired of battling with the waves, tt 
does it Bcem a weary quest ever to be following the light, never reaching 
lil He tells us that gradual development is the condition of our Epiritual 
liealth, i. e. of life. 
•I Ibis gift of truth 
Once grasped, were this our eout's gnin safe, and sura 
Ti> proB[ter as the body's gain is wont, — 
Why iQBn'fl probation would conclude," 

e complain of error) He tella ua this is partial truth, that the 
1 imperfect must precede the perfect, tlittt disappointment and darknesa 
□ eameet of real success. 
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■e of truth 
,t mistake." {Death in the Bctert.y 
" Imperfection means perfection hid, 
Keeer\'cd in part, to grace the after time." (.Clean.') 
*" And what is our fnilure here but a triumph's evidence 
For the fulness of the days ? Have we withered or agonized T 
Why else was tlie pnufie prolonged, but that singing might i^ue theooef 
Why rushed the discords in, but that hBTmauy should be prised I " 

(-1W Vogler.-) 
"Ill sloop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time ; I press God's lamp 
Close to my breast ; its splendour soon or late 
Will pierce the gloom." iParacehua.) 
" Love, wrong, and pain, what see I else around f 
Yea, and the resurrection and uprise 
To the right hand of the throne. 

It ye demur, this judgment on your head — 

Never to reach the ultimate, angels' law \ 

There, where law, life, joy, impulse are one thing'." 

lJ3eath in tkt Dtitr^ 
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Do we doubt the goodness of God when we see some hideous evil ] 

He tells us that only through the contest with evil can man pass to 

power and glory. 

" Why comes temptation, but for man to meet 
And master, and make crouch beneath his foot ; 
And BO be pedestalled in triumph ? Pray, 
' Lead us into no such temptations, Lord ' ? 
Yea, but, O thou, whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair. 
Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight. 
That so he may do battle, and have praise." 

(The Ring and the Booh.) 

Do we find in old age the sights and sounds by which the soul 
learned truth fading in the darkness, the active powers failing 1 This is 
an earnest not of death, but of life. God is taking away the earthly 
sight that the "celestial light" may so much the more shine inw^ard. 
He is withdrawing us into some quiet retreat, that we may " ponder 
on the entire past " ; the evening shades are gathering that we may sleep 
and wake refreshed. 

" Lie bare, to the universal prick of light ! 
Is it for nothing we grow old and weak, 
We whom God loves?" (Death in the Desert.) 

" Ponder on the entire past 
Laid together thus at last, 
When the twilight helps to fuse 
The first fresh with the faded hues, 
And the outline of the whole. 
As round eve's shades their framework roll, 
Grandly fronts for once thy soul. 
And then, as *mid the dark, a gleam 
Of yet another morning breaks, 
And, like the hand which ends a dream, 
Death, with the might of his sunbeam, 
Touches the flesh, and the soul awakes, 
Then ^ {Flight of the Duchess.) 

" So, still within this life. 
Though lifted o'er its strife. 
Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last. 

So, better, age, exempt 

From strife, should know than tempt 

Further. Thou waitedst age : wait death nor be afraid." 

{Babbi Ben JSzra,) 

''And stung by straitness of our life made strait 
On purpose to make sweet the life at large. 
Freed by the throbbing impulse we call death, 
We burst there, as the worm into the fly, 
Who, while a worm still, wants his wings." (Clean.) 

The lovers of Browning's poetry wonder that any one can ask the 
question, Is he a religious poet ? True, he haa not ^Yvt^^'t^c^^^^'^ ^s^^^ 
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as Dante and Milton, and there ore but tew poems irhich are definitely 
on religioUB subject^', but the nnseen is ever present to him. He is ever 
seeking to interpret Llio seen bj the unseen, to justify the ways of God 
to man. Ue la ever conscions of the double life, of a Divine presence, 

I" The Bpiritual lire around the enrthlir life : ^^H 

Which runs Mroa some vast dislrocHng orb ^^H 

Of glury 00 either aide that meagnt thrend." (Jn EpittU.y ^^H 
"God glows Bhove ^^M 

Wllh scarce an iaUrvention preBses close ^^H 

AtuI pBl|>ilatiiig1y Hia h)u1 o'er ours I ^^^| 

We feel Him, Dor by painful reasoa koow." (Luria.) ^^H 

So we are never shut in by the visible universe ; it is to us the vtS^^ 
the sacrament of the invisible, the infinite, the t,'a\u>' Kayafiuc. Yet ia 
the Infinite no mere pantheistic presence, but the Father of spirits, 
manifested first and pre-eminently in the soul of man, ITJ^ child, who, 
because he m a son, is heir of all things. Thus does the Christian 
teaching interpenetrate all his thoughts. Yet to the rehgious conscious- 
ness of some Drowning does not speak. There are childlike souls who 
have ever looked up to God in simple loving faith, over whose being 
the storms of doubt have never swept, who have not known what it 
is to sit in the midst of a thick darkness, a darkness that may be felt; 
an unquestioning faith is theirs, and they have never had to wrestle 
with the problems of life. To such Browning may appear non-religious, 
yes, even irreligious, as did Job to bis friends, because he cannot 
receive truth from the outside ; it must be looked at from his deepest 
consciousness, an external revelation is not enough ; it is not put in 
the forefront, because to him it is the outcome, the complement of that 
which is known by the intuitions of the sou! ; for though we may 
believe a person, we cannot believe in a person because some one tells 
us he did wonderful works — we must be united by inward sympathies, 
"Whereby truth, deadened of ita absolute blaxe, 
Migbt need love'a eye to pierce the o'erstrelched doubt' 

(,Ihath in the Detttrt] 
We know the Divine through the Spirit bearing witness with 
spirit ; in other words, the kingdom of heaven is within. 

Thus Browning seems to me a prophet whom God has given to 
our storm-toat age, a pilot who has learnt by long experience the bidden 
rocks and sandbanks on which the vessel of faith may be wrecked, now 
that the old anchor chains are burst asunder. An infallible Church, an 
infallible Book, an infallible Pope, all these have failed us — failed us that, 
rejecting the stones of the desert, we may learn that man doth not Jiye 
by bread alone, but by the word of God doth man live. I will I 
few typical poems iamiliai to moat oi via, to establish my position. 
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His ideal of what a jioei is called to be is given in his pieti 
Contemporary. 

" I only knew one poet in my life, 
Aod tbis or edmething like it was hia way." 

And then we read of one who wallied about in the haunts of mi 
'■ Scenting thi 
Trying tlie i 

"Watching conunon eights and common people, and seeing, not thi 
outside shows, hut the real thing behind, and thus awakening thi 
conscience, and exercising a kingsliip by right Divine. Judging not 
according to the appearance, hut righteoua judgment. 

" My ffttlier, like the mnn of nense ho was, 
Wonid point him out to me a dozen times. 
' 81^ St,' he'd whisper, ■ tlia Corregidor.' " 

" If any beat a honio, you felt be saw ; 
If any cursed a woman, he took note, 
Yet stared at nobody — you stiired at him, 
Anii fonnd, less to your pleaaure than surprise. 
He seemed to know you, and eipeet aa much." 

{Hmo it gtrika a Contemporary.} | 
His reward was to know he was •*• 

"Doing the king's work all the dim day long," 
■whilst the tongue of scandal was busy with hia life^ — a life which th( 
low and sensual cannot believe in. At last dying o 

" The neat low truckle bed " ; 
alone haply, as far as man could see, but waited on by unseen hosts. 

And mark, though no audible voice spoke to the poet, though x 
vision of glory appeared, yet he knexr, ho felt the king's approval 
" But never word or sign that I could hear 
^_^ Notified to this man about the street 

^^H The king's approval of those letters. 

Was some each understanding 'twixt the two ? " 
" Hereby we know that we know Him, because we love Him and 
keep Hia commandments." 

The consciousness of the priesthood of the true poet hreathes through 
the whole of Sorddlo j his sin was that he was unfaithful almost unto 
the end to the spirit within him, that he was content to enjoy, to 
receive, when he was heit to the kingship over humanity, the crown of 
which is a crown of thorns. Hia claim to tlie ttirone had to he made 
good by the power of self-sacrifice, by dying to self, that ha cvvjji'*' ^'^''^ 
a larger life in those for whom Ue Vi^«i, wai 'toa ^ ^a^ ts^ssso^ 



tho erring ono. What gn»i<ler picture can be drawn of a poet than to^^J 
of tlin ideal Sordello, ^^| 

" the complete Rordello, Man sod Ban), ^| 

John'* cload-girt angrl, this foot on the land. 
That OD the ks, witli, open in bis band, 
A bitter.«»oelling of ■ book." 
Id the coQBciouenesa of an unseen presence then, in the faith that 
', tliere is a reality behind the shows of earth, a meaning in thia wondrous 
J Itosmos, and thut each lives and dies nobly who faces the sphiax and 
gives an answer to the riddle of life ; In the faith that though here n-e 
know i» jxtrt, we shall one day truly know. Browning addresses himselE 
' to hia taak. 

Ad<1 what is it which calls out first in as the sense of poetry! Ask 
the great poets of the world. It is the sight of saffering. The real must 
be unsatisfying ore we seek for the ideal The great epics and dramiis 
have all been tragic ; each has liia own rision of Promethnua, agonizing 
bunianity. If there is one poem into which Browning haa thrown all his 
artistic power, I think it ia Said. How grand is the stage on which we see 
the euSering Titan 1 the black tent in the midst of the sand " burnt to 
powder " ; the blinding glare without, darkness within. There he endures 
in the desert, through which flow no refreshing streams to quench the 
thitst of his soul ; he who once had " heard the words of God, had seen 
the vision of the Almighty," is now bUnded by the gloiy, and he knows 
not the love which hia own heart has cost out. There he hanga, up(^^^ 

r cross. ^^H 

" He «tood, aa erect aa Uie tent-prop, both arms stretched out wide, ^^H 

On the great crosfr-supjiorC in the centre that goes to each side. ^^^| 

Ue relaxed not a niuscls, but hung there, ae caught in h[s paogs, ^^H 

And waiting his change, the king-serpent nil heavily hangs ^^| 

Far away from bis kind, in the pine, till deliverance come j^H 

With the firing-time ; — so agonized Saul, drear and Blark, blind and dumS^^f 
To him, doubly shut out from the light of heaven, comes youth anS' 
beauty and innocence personilied iu David. He comes like a miniatering 
angel, the dew of heaven Jo his "gracious gold hair," with bright lihes 
^^ telling of life and hope^ ^_ 

^^^K " Juflt broken to twine round th; harp-gtrings, as if no wild heat ^^| 

^^H Were now raging to torture the desert." ^^| 

^^H Theu he sings the simple songs of the shepherd lad, the beauty ^^^| 
^^K^eace of nature, the felt harmony and love in all things. ^^^| 

^^^B "God made all the crenturen, and gave tbem cur love and our fear, ^^^| 

^^^^ To give Bign we and they are Hia children, oae family here." ^^^| 

Next he passes on to the tale of human joys and sorrows ; but theie 
is BO response tiU be comes to that which gives to man's life a meaning, 
tlie consciousness of a glory beyoai. 
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^^^B "Then here in the darknees Saul groaned, 

^^^H And I paused, held my breAth in suah silence, Bud listened apart 
^^^H And the tent shook, for mighty Saa! shuddered, and Eparlilea 'gan dart 
^^^^ From the jewels that woke in his turban at once with a start 
^^B^ All its lordly male -sapphires and rubies, courageous at beart; 

So the head ; but the body still moved not, still hung there erect." 
He tries another ttemo. He tells of the joyous sense of life ami 
vigour, once felt Ijy the warrior king ; bids him follow again the stoty 
of the past, and thence believe in the love of God. 

"Let one more attest 
I have lived, seen God's hand thro' a lifetime, and all was for best.' 
Then he shows him in the lives of others the ennobling of the sotJI 
through suffering. 

" Such result as, from seething grape-huodles, the spirit-strained true." 
From the vantage-ground of the past he would have him contemplal 
the present suffering; through sorrow he had been crowned. 
" Then Saul, who hung propped 
By the tent's cross-support in the centre, was struck by his nt 

• One long shudder thrilled 

All the tent till the very air tingled, then sank, and was stilled 
At the king's self, left standing before me, released and aware." 
Eut this only awakens the king to conaeiouaness, it cannot restore 
him. Can he live by the thought that hia life may enter into the 
being of humanity, that though he perish he may pour out palm wine 
for the life of posterity; can he be sustained by the enthusiasm of 
humanity ? No ! the wretched despise themselves ; only in the con- 
Bcionsnesa of a larger life and love, sustaining, fulfilling them, can they 
hope to bless others. They must be conscious of a love, not small 
enough for them to possess, but large enough to possess them ; of an 
ocean in which they and all may be baptized, of a boundless love in 
which we may aU live nnd move ; a spiritual presence, which, brooding 
over the dead soul, awakens it to a responsive life. And it is upon 
the revelation of the Divine love first revealed within the soul that 
our poet rests the salvation of humanity. The love which David feels 
kindling, glowing, burning in himself towards this sufferer, what is it 
but the Spirit bearing witness with his spiiit to the deeper depths of the 
Divine level 

" Shall the creature surpass the Creator, — the end, what began ! 

Would I fain, in my impotent yearning, do all for this roan, 

And dare doubt, He alone shall not do it, nho yet alone can." 

Aa man's love yeama to utter itself, though it cannot, so must the 

Divine love, and God can. Man cannot utter through the feeble body, 

in the bonds of time, the infinite love which he yet feels within, but the 

Infinite, the Eternal, God is uttering it in all creation, in every soul of 
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man who fccU and responds to the mnsic of heaven. This it is -whic^L^ 

restores life to the dying soul, whilst to the prophet, the Divine incar- 

natiou becomes a fact realized in the inner conaciouaness ; it ie a tmtU 

antecedent to and resting upon a deeper foundiLlion Ihaa any extomal 

evidence, it is a truth in Plato's sense ; it is a Divine, an eLemal idea, 

which mtigt be realized in time, be one day revealed to redeem the world. 

So he passes on from the miut be to the g/utlt be ; this waa the argument 

X the risen Lord, cSti xaBtiii riv ^iffrui'. 

•* Then the truth cama upon tne. No harp more — no wng more I outbroke '| 

• ••**•* 

I buliete it I 'Tis tbou, God, that givcat, 'tis I who receive. 

Would 1 suffer for him that I love! So wouldat thou— «> wilt thonl 
Bo Bhnll orovn tbse the topmost, ineSablest, uttermost crown, 
And thy love fill ioliiiilude wholly, not leave up uor donn 
One ipot for the creature to staud in 1 

He nho did most shall bear most ; the etrongest shall etand the most w 
'Tis the wealuiess in strength that I cry fort my Beah that I seek 
In the Godhead t I seek and I liod it. Saul, it shaU he 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me. 
Thou Shalt love and be loved by, for ever : a Hand like thia hand 
Shall throw ojken the gates of new life In thee I See the Christ stand." 
And in the consciousness of this Divine presence, the Divine love^ 
comes in like a. flood upon fais soul, it overflows into creation, all 
Tibrates to the music of heaven, and trembles in the glow of ita snrpass- 
in([ glory ; the earth is transformed, there seems no longer an inanimat e, 

rthe life of God Himself breathes through all. ^^H 

" And the stars of night beat with emotion and tingled and shot ^^^| 

Out in fire the Htrong pain of lieot kaowledga : but I fainteil not, ^^^H 
For the Hand atill impelled me at onae and supported, suppressed ^^^| 
All the tumult, and queaclied It with quiet and holy beh^ ^^H 

Till the rapture was shut in itself and the earth saok to rest." ^^| 

And as we read we feel the poet has given ns a higher idea of ii)!^| 
epiralion ; no outside voice is heard now ; the revelation is not by the 
voice of nature through sense and understanding, but through the 
heart ; the love of God possesses the soul, the heart of God is felt 
heating with the heart of man ; it ia a moral revelation. In the depths 
of man's being is felt the quickening spirit, tlie true enthusiasm, and 
he rises to a new life ; there is the revelation to the human conscious- 
ness of the Divine in man,— the cenlral truth of Christianity. 

But the pessimist may turn to the reverse ; it may be said, if the 
intuitions of the noble tell of selt-saorifice and love, what about the 
degraded creeds that men have held 1 are not these all the outcome, the 
utterances of humanity too, though on a lower plane i Mr. Browning has 
notsbrimk from facing this queation. As in the poem of Sa)d we have 
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intuitions, wljioli enable us to grasp Divine truth, in Caliban we havS] 
a teaching from the test, "Thou thoughtest that I was altogethei 
such an one as thyself." He refuses to recognize as man, one witlioi 
moral conBciousuess. He does not Leliere that there ia any such mon- 
ster born of woman, or, if such lives, he has descended from the human 
to the animal kingdom, by atatving or poisoning the spirit. His creed, 
derived from the experience of his own wickedness, needs but to be 
expressed to he rejected. Caliban is a monster, for he ia not a man who 
has no aspirations, who is content to lie and kick in the rand, who is a 
slave of impulse, Hia god, Sotebos, is only a monstrous Caliban. 

In these two poema I think Browning has Bought to illustrate the 
deep truth that according to our moral standard are we able to receive 
Divine light and truth into our being. Let him not, however, be mis- 
understood. It is not historical propositions about Divine truth 
which lie is dealing — these, as St. James says, devila may believe— bul 
the faith which lifts ua out of the region of the phenomenal and ti 
tory and imperfect into the real, the eternal, the inwardly true. 

But it may be said, if God be indeed love, if man's utmost 
enter into the full recognition of that love (which is eternal life), wh] 
are we left to grope our way in the dim light 1 why does God not o] 
for H8 the portals of the grave, let us look beyond, and then, wil 
light and truth in our minds, retnm to lead our hfe here. 

Bearing in mind the neo-pl atonic psychology which underlii 
Browning's thought, and ia fully expressed in the Death in the Desi 
we may say that as in Saul we have the truly human, the man 
the soul predominates, and in Caliban the bestial type, si 
Epistle of Karshieh we have the spiritual, the supernatural i 
bis theology. 

The scene of the drama ia a land desolated by war, dangerous froi 
robbers and beaata of prey, barren and dreary, as it seems ; yet 
content to journey, or to live, two men — one to whom the soul's li 
perisbea with the body, who therefore spends hia time ia studying ho' 

" To coop up and kee]) ilown on earth a spnce 
Tbat puff oF vapour from God'E mouth, man's soul ;" 

the othej, to whom this life is but a shadow of the true. 

We have in Lazarus the study of a soul that has seen things as they 
are, whose life has therefore passed out of the sphere of the phenomenal 
into that of the real. He has seen the " consuming tire " of the Divine 
glory, and " tlie elements have melted with fervent heat." Sensitivo 
only to that transcendent light, the things of earth aeera but as shadows,; 
and the path of life a 
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itli lias pAsscd into sight, and the human will is eflaced in the Dime, 

" Indted Ihe R|Mci>l marking of tbe man, 
I* pTono *ul>miuioa to the heftvenij nrjU — 
B«tng it, wliBl it is, and nlij it i&" 

But tlierefore u the moral discipline of life over for him; he can 
will only God'a will. But in the order of God's education it is neces- 
sary we should walk first by fnith, afterwards by sight; should work 
out the moral law ere we reeoguiai it as Divine, else we could not know 
God as good, and tlieru could be no personal life, only the at>sorptioii 
of the human will in the iurmite. Virtue can take root only in the 
darkness ; we need to Eve in a world opaque for us. If, whilst enduring 
the agony, wo could see the joy set before us, how could our spiritual 
nature attain its full growth I No ; we must utter the cry " lama 
Bahaclithani " ore we can say, " It is finished." " Clouds and darkness 
must be round about Him," that we may learn that "righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of His seat," "We must do right not 
only Iwcauso we know Goil wills it, but we must know that God wills 
it because it is right. We are to yield not a " prone submission," a 
satisfied assent, but the gladness of a full consent. There may be 
submission to the Almighty, but there can be concord only with tho 
All-good. 

And it seems tliat Laiarus has lost his choracteristica as a mao, 
because for him the work of this life is over ; he has anticipated the 
next stage of cKiatcncc ere he has entered on it, and so there is discor d. 

' The law of that is Imovn lo him as this, 

His heart and brain moie there, bis feet stay hers. 

So ia the man perjilest. 

***** 

' It shoald be ' baulked by ' here it cannot be.' ° 

This life, too, has lost with its educative power its interest ; J 
Hjoy we must ever be seeking the uuattained, ever advancing. 
"He liil«Ded not, except I spoke to him, 
But folded his two hands, and tet them talk, 
Watching the flies (hat buzzed. 

* # * * 

Sayath he will wait patient to the last 
For that same death, which must restore his being 
To equilibrium, body loosening soul, 
Divoroad even now by premature full growth." 

And he is no longer able to help others. We must feel their diffi- 
cuJtiea ere we can meet them ', IheiQ must, be a measure of stupidity in 
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ns ; one may be too dever to to a teaclier. IIo ilespnirs of unfoldiiig.. 
spiritual realities, as we of explaiuiJig sight to the bliiiJ. 
"How can lie give liia neighbour tlia real gromiii, 



In conclusion the poet leads U9 to feel that we must leam 
degrees to use the heavenly treasure, not demand our iiiheritauca ero 
ive have attained our majority; that the all-sufBcient gospel ia this — to 
know that the heart of God heats iu sympathy with the heart of 
^^ " So All-great were the All-loving too — 

^^^^ 60, through (ho thunder cornea a human voicfl, 

^^^f Saying, ' heart I made, a heart beata here I 

^^^1 Face My hands fashioned, see it in Myself I 

^ Thou haat no power, aor may^st conceive of Iiline : 

But loTB I gave theo, with Myself to love, 
Aud thou must tove Me who have died for thee I '" 
We have said that Browning deals especially with the problei 
which force themselves moat upon our age, and answers them as a poeV 
by appealing to our deepest conscious uess, to our sense of what must be, 
to uur moral intuitions. 

Perhaps in none are we made more conscious of his deep spiritual 
eympathiea than in the companion poems, Easter Day and Ghrietmaa 
Eve. Browning knows people better than they know themselves. 
Which of us has not at some time professed to hold a creed, and 
thought perhaps we did believe, what in the deptlis of our hearts we 
abhorred 1 So he faces the saperficial thinker, and makes hira know 
liimself. Does the agnostic approach with a smiling countenance, 
saying, " I am content with this world's beauty, with science and art 
and law ; " Browning leads liini to an earthly paradise, where no voice of 
God is heard among the trees of the garden ; he casts at his feet all the 
gifts of beauty, bnt they are gifts from no one; he places him in a 
tabernacle vast and glorious, and it becomes to him a prison-house, 
because there is no escape from it into a larger life ; and as for human 
love, this too dies in the desert, it has no root, it is cut oIT from all that 
can feed its life ; and at last the soul is made to feel the utter desolation 
of a life without God, to know what is eternal death, to understand 
that deepest utterance of maa'a lieart, " This is life eternal, to know 
Thee ; " to understand that the resurrection for man is this — to come into^ 
the full consciousness of union with God. Without it we pine and 
amidst all the earth has to give ; but, if we know it, streams water tl 
desert, it rejoices and blossoms as the rose, the mountains and hills 
break forth into singing, and everything that hath breath praises God, 
And Ghrietmas Eve is complementary to Easter Da-y, XW, Nias. *.ssJiis 
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K-Biost with Uie rektiun of the individual soul to the source of its life-^T^ 
f 'tfae centre of the uiiiverse,~~realized within. This deals with the relation 
' the Boul to the life of God manifested in others ; it teaches us tliat 
Bwhen WB can say oiily My Father, not Our Father, we cannot enter into 
vtbe mind of God, nor pray aright; that if we are not quite in darkness, 
e only in the moouUght; if we are touching the hem of Christ's 
■garment, we have not entered with Him the transfiguring cloud ; we are 
■ aot wrajit in that glory, we are only on the verge of light. And as in 
t Sutler bay, he forces ua to face the thoughts, and see whether we really 
' feel what we supposed we did, he sh-jwa ua we eanaot do without God ; 
e found in the one, that the love of God glorifies nature, and alone 
draws us into loving sympathy ; so io CJirUtmas Eve we find that same 
love it is, which, being shed abroad in our hearts, enables us to love 
man, to lose sight of what is merely phenomenal and faulty, and to go 
down to those deeper depths, where we meet in truest sympathy in the 
sense of a common need, a common aspiration, a common love. We 
have been sentimentalizing perhaps about love, bestowing our charity in 
inverse proportion to i>eople'a nearness to iis. Browning brings us, as it 
were, face to face with our complacent religioua selves, and he bids ua 
then follow, cling to Christ, say with our hearts, " Where Thou goest, I 
will go," Then we listen to those words, " Where two or three are 
gathered together, there am I"- — present, with infinite compnssion and 
love ; not with the refined and cultivated and sesthetic, but with those 
who are in your eyes ugly and ignorant and narrow ; in that miserable 
little Bethel, out of which you have dashed with contempt; present, 
because their souls are seeking Me, and longing for the light, and are 
therefore growing up into it, though their life does seem ao dreary and 
dark to you ; present with those you despise for utter want of testhetie 
sense. Present in the great cathedral, with those too whom you regard 
as superstitious, because the emotions of their souls are expressed 
in the ascending incense, tlie thrilling music, the pictured forms. Yea, 
even with him who knows Me not as a living Presence, but desires 
truth; who has with toilsome steps climbed the mountain-tops, that he 
might dwell in a region of pure light, and who is stnrving amidst the 
snows ; even to him I come breathing warmth and lovo, and therefore 
life. !None are caat out of My Presence ; if you cast out from your love 
any human soul, you must let go then of the hem of that garment from 
whence virtue goes out to all suffering humanity. 

There is n musical trilogy which corresponds with" the three poems 

on which I have previously dwelt. And hero I may perhaps remark 

that I know of no modern poet at least, in whom art is so unified as in 

liroxvningj the scenery anil sound aoWvmwiiJRi'^S.fti'Ciiaytia'i^ht, He 
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B Ilia escelleJice in tliia partly to hia fiimiliarity with Greek drama^ 
eapecioily with j£schylu3. Comparing the three poems, wo may sayV 
Saul correapoiida to Hidjues of Suxe-Qotka; Caliban, the ilehased, tho'l 
bestial, to the Toccata of Gcdnppi ; AM Vogler to Lazarus, the g 

Iapiritnalized man. 
The central poem, Master Ungues of Saxe-GotJta, Tepresenta thofJ 
truly human, the soul seeking to interpret the perplexed music of earth,,! 
arguing, disputing, contending, in the faith that there is a. meaning in 1 
all, though the final answer is delayed. The very sound is given of the ( 
perplexed intricate fugue, with its many melodies, crossing, interpene- 
tratiiig, and moving on together, 

" Oue says bis saj wi\h a differcnca ; 
More of expounding, explaiaiBg ; 
All DOW is wrangle, abuse, and vociferenoe ; 

I Now there's a tmce, all's subdaed, self-reatraining, 

^^^H Five, though, stands out all the stiSer hence. 

1 



Est fuga, volvitur rota, 

Oq we drift : whera looniH the dim port I 

One, Two, Three, Four, Five, contribute their quota ; 

Something is gained, if one caught but the import — 

Show it US, Huguea of Saxe Ootha, 



And the f 
Bight in the int t m 
church, in wh h th i 
dimmer as the to 
cherula which fl t 
cobwebs, 

" Tliere I 



ht f th p pi xities of life ia,repeated to the I 
1 Id f th roof. Out scene is a medifeval I 

m 1 ^ ra; the dim lights are growing,] 

t ^ h after another, and the galdea 1 

m f th t f ble light are partly hidden by thej 






Under those spider-weba lying. 



I gilt moulding and groiDiog 



The answer does not come, the meaning cannot be evolved, the J 
vision of glory is only dimly seen through the symbols of earth. 

" So we o'erahrond stars and roses, 
Cherub and trophy and garland ; 
Nothings grow EDmethinga which quietly cloaes 
■ Heaven's earnest eye ; not a glimpse of the far land 

^m Gets through our comments and giozua." 

^1 And as the last candle by which he had been able to interpret t! 
' "IHUBic, sinks in its socket, ho stumbles down the dangerous staircase, ont^ 

of the dark church into the moonlight silence, whither we cannot follow; 

the lights of earth extinguished for him, the restless c^uwtittiui^^'v 
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A Toccata of OalupfrCt coixespoiids with Calihan, Hare we have the 
llpw, sensuous, tlie fluably Bcliool, with no outlook bejond Iheamuaemeiita 
J of the immeduito preseut; the scene, a ba][-rooni in Venice. We hear 
[the light foolish talk, scarcely lulled as the musician begina, 

" I o&n alvmya leave off talking wlien I hear a master [lia; J " 
For the roar of the fugue we have a music like the thin chirp of a 
fcricket, wonderf Tilly imitated in the monoayliahic verse, a sort of grown- 
1 up baby langui^, full of aBectationa ; a silly, inane music which brings 
[ before us a ghastly vision of dead men and women, for whom life bad 
w no meuaiug at all. 

" D"l young people take their fileasure, when tbe sea was warm in Mayf 
Balls and ma^tlicB begun at niidoight, burning ever to niii)<iay, 
When thay made up fresh adventures for tbe morrow, do you say J 

Then tbey left you for their pleasure, till in due time, one by one, 
Seme with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as well undo 
Death stepped tacitly and look them, wbere Ibey never see the sun." 
And lastly there is AH Vogler, the music of faith grand and mightv 
L irhich evokes the sense of spiritual presences, 

" Claiming each slave of the sound at a toueh, as when Solomon willed 

Armies of angtls tbat soar, legions of demons that lurk," 

■ bailJiDg up a world of real harmony — a world true because ideal, 

'^ Ah, one and all how tbey iielped, would dispart now, and noir oombinc 

Zealous to hasten the work, heighten their master his praise." 

We are no longer shut in, as at Saxe-Gotha, in a church io which fl 

lights are dying out one by one. We are watching a glorious cathedral 

grow before our eyes, and the glory is ever spreading, and the light is i 

increasing, ascending higher and higher, imtil earth and heaven b 

I one, and the bounds of space and time are lost in an eternal preaent. j 

I " For higher still and higher (as a. mnner tips with Are 

I ■When a great illumination surprises a festal night), 

I Outlining round and round Rnme's doraa from space to spire 

I Up, the pimiacled glor)' reached, and tlie pride of my soul was in sight." 

I The lights are climbing from earth to the sky ; we see terrace above 

f terrace shine forth, and tlie lights are spirits ascending heavenward, 

even as in Jacob's vision of the angels, ascending ere they deacendeJ, 

I and forming, as they lose themselves in the sky, a vision of a Church 

I triumphant, such as Dante beheld in Paradise. 

m " And auother would mount and march like the excellent minion he wWb^H 

I Ay, another and yet another, one crowd but with many a crest, ^^M 

B Baising my rampired waits of gold as transparent as glass, ^H 

I Eager to do and die, yield each his place to the rest." ^1 

I And the moaie ascends up and up, until the sense of effort is gone, 
I tor the highest pinnacle of earthly e&deavoui ia reached, and then the 



I 

■ mightv. 
ed ^1 
al. ■ 

'hich fo^^ 
cathedral 
lit is ever 
a becoini^— 
»ent.^3 
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soul ginka into th.e infinite and is lost, yet livea in the life and light of, 

" The emulous heaven yearned down, mnde eSurt to reach the aatili, 
As the earth had done lier best, !□ my passion to ecale the aky : 
For enrth had attained to heaven, there v/rs no more near nor far, 



1 



1 is then e 



J3 it 13 to senae, but aa it exists truly in the 
J diy to come forth from the region of being to the 
region of cocseiousnoss. All the possibilities, which to us are not, but.^ 
which truly are, the Divine ideas, one day to become existent in 
visible. 

" Nay more ; for there wanted not who walked in the glare and glow, 
Presencas plain in the place ; or fresh from the Protoplast, 
Furnished for ages to come, when a kindlier wiod should blow, 
Lured now (o hegin and live." 
All that too ia seen aa existing, which to ua was, and is not, but whidi 
truly is. 

" Or else the wonderful dead who have passed through the body and gone, 
But were back once more to breathe ia aa old world north their ne* 
And aa the vision of the Infinite opens around, it becomes clear tha 
no energy ia lost, no true effort vain, for all hfe and energy are Divjne, 
"evil is null, ia nought, ia sileBCO implying sound." 
I The mnsic of a holy life may die out on earth, hut it exists for evera 

I in the Eternal, the Unchanging, because it ia the Divine idea. 
L " All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 

^^_ Not its eemblanoe, but itself ; no beauty, nor good, nor power 

^^L Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 

^^^1 When eternity affirms the cotiueption of ao hour ; 

^^H The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 

^^B Jhe passion that left the ground, to lose llsetf ia tbe sky. 

Are music s«[it up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that he heard it once ; we shall hear it by and by." 
Eut ia it true, aa some aay, that the teaching of these earlier poema.-l 
is superseded by that of the later, and so the poet has deatroyeH hisl 
own work 1 To me it seems that in the later poema there is a 
restful faith than in the earlier; a belief leaa vehetneut, and therefore! 
less Btmggling. Ia there not a deep significance in the beautiful story 
of AlcesHa (Balausti'on'e Adventure) ; a teal consciousness which needs 
not proof in Prospiee, in some passagea of the Ring and the Book, in 
A Wall, and in the beautiful prologue and epilogue of Fifina. Tha 
vehement qneationings of La Suisiaz, what are they hut the cries of a 
present grief, which we all utter, aa we see some loved fcjend pass out 
of sight. We cry to the whirlwind, " Wherefore t whereto)" Ko 
i, but the heart replies. 
" Traversed heart must tell its story uticommented on ; no less 
Uine results ia ' Only grant a second life, I aoquiesce 
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IF 
In tli'u preaent life as f&ilare, count tnUfortDDe'e wont assault* 
I Triamph. not defeat ; enured that loss to much the more exalts 

I Qaio about to be. For at that moment did I so advance 

Near to koowlwlge, as when TruHtrate uf escape from ignorance! 
I Did not beauty prore most precious when its opposite obtained 

Kule, and trulh seem more than ever potent because faUebood reignedf 
White Tor love — Oh how buL losing love, does whoso loves succeed 
By the death-|>ang to the birlh-tbroe — learning what is love indeed 7 
Only grant my soul may oarry high through death her cup unspilled, 
Bnmiuing lliouKh it be with knowledge, life's loss drop by drop distilled, 
I I shall boast it mine — the balsam, bless ench kindly in«Qch that wrung 

Prom life's tree ita inmost virtue, tapped the root whence pleasure sprnug, 
' Borked the bole, and broke the bough, and bruised the berry, left all graos 

Ashes in death's stem alembic, loosed elixir in it2 plaoe I " 
I (•rant Ibat in the later poema he cares leaa to formulate. As we 
oluiib higher and our vision widens, that which once seemed the whole 
truth now taltea its place as pert ouly of a larger, more embracing unity. 
In our individual lives, aa in the world's history, we follow the aun in 
his course ; but horizoua change, and we never reach the land of light ; 
truth recedes, but it is to tempt lie onward ; the crystal spheres of tha 

» world's childhood are broken, and if for a moment the soul flutters 
down and stands panting npon some solid cliff, she rises thence having 
plumed her pinions lor a longer flight ; she returns again and again only 
to renew her strength, and at Ittst, in all the might of a great trust in 
the All-good, she wings her flight into the infinite unknown. Thia 
utter trust is proved only when we can go forth, as the faithful oi old, 
not knowing whither we go. 

, " truth is truth in each degree ; 
Thunderpealed by Go^ to nature, whispered by my soul to nu 
Nay, the weakuess turns to strength and trlumplis iii a strength beyondfl 
' Uine is but man's truest answer — bow were it did God respond I ' 
I shall no more dare to mimic such response in futile speech, 
Faas off human lisp as echo of the sphere-song out of reach." 
" Only a learner. 

Quick one or slow one, 
Just a discemer, 

I would te&ch no one." ^FUgah SighU.') 
The lesson taught in the earlier poem of Saul is repeated in the 
latest, that the Divine love shed abroad in our hearts is the witness for 
a Divine love which we can trust for ever and ever ; and it is the 
strength of this inner consciousness, the witness of the Spirit, that has 
enabled the poet^eers of all ages to aing loud above the Btorm-wovMu 
\ their Gloria in excelsis. ^B 

" Waft of soul's wing I ^H 

Wbat lies above T 
Suntihine and love." 

{Pltgah SighU.) 



i old, 

I 



" Soul that canst soar I 

Body may slumber, 

Body shall cumber 

jSoul-flight no more. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF ABBlS TOGLER. 

(FROM FJETIS & NISAKD.) 

BY MISS ELEANOE MAEX. 

The Alib^ George Joseph Vogler was born at Wurzbuig (Bavaria) o 
the 15th Juiie, 1749. Hia father, a musical instmment maker, had the 
boy taught the clavecin, but George soon Burpassed his master. Alone,' I 
and Without any instruction, he learnt to play upon several inatn!--! 
ments, and also invented a new system of fingering, which ha subaft* J 
quently taught in his achoola, Abt Vogler began hia humaniti 
Jesuit College of hig native tow^n, and concluded his studies 9.t the* % 
JeHuit Seminary of Bamberg. In 1771 he went to Mannheim, where he. I 
obtained permiaaion to compose a ballet for the Convt Theatre. Charles 
Theodore, the Elector Palatine, now became his patron, and at hia o 
expenae aont Vogler to study counterpoint under the direction of Eather 
Martini at Bologna. Vogler, however, soon wearied of the old teacher's 
alow method, and with characteristic impatience left him after sis weeks. 
He BOW proceeded to Padua, and while studying theology there, also 
took leaaons in harmony and musical composition with Father ValottL 
This time the pupil proved more persevering, and remained with his 
inatnictor for five months. Vtilotti'a aystem of harmony delighted ■ 
Vogler, who founded hia own syatem upon it Hia theological studies- 1 
ended, Vogler set out for Eome, where he was ordained prieat. la 
spite of his youth, the Abbd seems to have already enjoyed a certain, 
reputation, for he met with a most sympathetic reception in the Eternal 
City. He was even made " apostolic protonotary, chamberlain to the 
Pope, chevalier of the Golden Spur, and member of the Academy o 
' Arcades' (1)." In 1775 he returned to Mannheim, where hia first ac 
waa. to open a School of Music. He now published several works : ^ a: 
exposition of his Theory of Music and Compoaition {Tonwissensc/n 

' A complete list la given in Niaard'a lie de L' AbU VatAxf . 
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ToHsetzhinat) ; on the art of forming the voice (Slimmbildungsleunst), 
/ &e. These publications raised a critical atorm against Vogler, who woa 
V accused of " charlatanism," and of not producing in his famous echad 
the wonderful results he had predicted. Nevertheless, this school did 
produce some illustrious mosicians. The names of Winter, Knecht, 
and Bitter speak for themselves. During the latter years of his 
residence at Mannheim, Vogler had been appointed chaplain and second 
kappet-mfiiiter, and at this period composed a " Miserere," of which 
Houirt speaks very slightingly. Indeed Mozart is bo bitter that one 
is tempted to accept M. F^tis' suggestion that he owed the Abb4 some 
personal grudge. 

In 1779 Charles Theodore succeeded to the Electorate of Bavaria, 
and settled down at Mnaich, whither Vogler followed bira. Towards 
1780 Vogler bad composed a little opera, Tliii Merchant nf Smyrna, an 
overture and some entr'actes to Hamlet ; Ino, a ballet, and Lampredo, 
a melodrama. In 1781 hie opera Albert III. waa produced at the Court 
Theatre of Munich. This did not meet with tlie admiration its com- 

k poser bad anticipated, and he shortly after resigned his posts of chaplain 
ud master of the choir. There is some doubt as to Voglec's next move- 
nents, but it is probable that, tired of being a continual butt for the 
German critics, he went abroad to appeal to the musicians of other 
itttinns. At any rate he was in Paris in 1783, and his comic opera 
La Kermeese was brought out, but failed so signally that the perform- 
ance could not bo concluded. After this failure Vi^ler travelled in 
Spain, Greece, and the East, returning to Europe in 1786, when he 
proceeded to Sweden, and was there appointed Kapel-meinter ^ to the 
King. About this time Vogler had the "musical instrument of his 
invention," which be called an "Orchestrion," constructed.^ In 1789 
Vogler himself performed upon his " instrument " at Amsterdam, hut 
with no success. Certain enthusiastic admirers exalted the orchestrion 
above the most beautiful organs of Holland, with the result that other 
critics had recourse to violent accusations in order to depreciate Vogler's 
invention. The latter now went to London with his organ, and in 
January 1790 gave a series of concerts. These proved eminently success- 
ful; the Abb4 realized some £1200 (30,000 francs), and made a name 

1 It is (JieEoull to saj" what Vogler's funcliona as iappfl-meiater were. Ha 
might have been simply the director of the church choir, or, as is probable, 
direolof also of tlie orchsstra, and charged with auperin tending all the musical 
productions at Court. 

' Tliis waa a very compact organ, in ^bich four key-boards of five octave* 
each, and a pedal board of thirtj-sii keys, with swell complete, were packed 
iato a cube of nine feet. See Fetia'e Biograpkie Unitertelle dea Miuieient.— 
Q. Grove, 
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an organist. He waa then ooramissioned to reconstruct the organ of 
the Pantheon on the plan of hia OrchBstrion, and at a later date Vogler 
received like commiaaions at Copenhagen and at Ken Kiippin in Prussia. 
On his return to Germany in August 1790 the AhhiS met with moat 
biilliaat receptions at Coblenz, Frankfort, aud in Suabia, and at last 
succeeded in attracting general attention to hia oompoaitions. His 
opera Castor and Pollux was performed at Mannheim in 1791, and 
obtained a. legitimate success, the overture and some numbers of the 
score being printed. Soon after Vogler published at Spire a collection 
of pieces under the title of Pohjmdos, or characteristics of the muaic ot 
different peoples. In the same year Vogler performed several times on 
the organ at Hambuig, and his opera Ouatavua Adolphug was brought out 
in Stockholm a few days before the assasai nation of Gustavus III. In 
this town Vogler also lectured on his system of harmony, and published 
a treatise in Swedish on the same aubject. In the apring of 179+ 
Vogler again visited Paris, wishing, he said, to atudy the genre of music 
adopted hy the French revolutionists at the puhjic fetea, aud to add the 
result of his observations to the materials of his PolymeJog. At Paris 
he gave an organ recital in the Cliurch of St. Sulpice, at which many 
artists were present, and which added iinmensely to liia already high 
reputation. Thua the Paria of 1794 avenged the insults of 1783. 

Vogler returned to fulfil his engagement at Stockholm, but his 
duties as KapeUmeiater took up so little of his time during the minority 
of Gustavua IV., and so rarely aifonied hira an opportunity for dW^ 
tinguishiog himself, that in 1796, at the conclusion of his engagemei 
he asked for his pension ; hut the successful results obtained hy hit 
in his School of Music induced the Duke of Sudermanie, recent of tlie 
kingdom, to beg him to prolong hia stay in Sweden. Thia Violet 
consented to do, and remained there till 1799, when he received a 
pension of 500 ictia. He next visited Denmark, founding a School' pf 
Music at Copenhagen. Here Vogler also published many works, his 
Choral Sijatera appearing in 1800. In the same year he produced what 
is considered his finest work, Herviann de Un/ia, a drama with over- 
ture, ciiorusoa, songa, and dance music, originally composed to a Swedish 
libretto. Thia drama proved a great success, and was perfonnad the 
following year at Berlin, tbe score being published at Leipzig. At 
Berlin Vogler gave several concerts, and publislied his Dufa air Aktmtik. 
From Berlin he proceeded to Prague, where he remained about two 
years, dehvering lectures at the University. In 1803 he left Prague 
for Vienna, where he wrote hia opera Samori, wliich was performed 
in 1804. The war drove Vogler from Austria in 1805, and he returned 
to Munich, where his opera Gtstor and Polltix waa ijerEoTOwd. ■i'^ \.^\». 
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ksion of Eugene Beauliarnais' marriage viitli the Princces of Bavaiiv-I 
During the next few years Vogler published Torioua works, chiefly on 
acouBties, and at dilTerent periods paid visits to Frankfort and certain 
towns on the Klune. In 1807 Voglet was invited by tlie Grand DitVe 
Louis I. to go to Darmstadt and accept the post of Kapel-meister. 
'Jliia he did, founding there hia last school. One of hia pupils hare 

y was Carl Maria von Weber, another was Meyerbeer. The latter 
when a hoy of twelve had written a fugue, which Weber sent his 
old master Vogler ; but instea.1 of the enthusiastic letter he had 
expected, Welier received a voluminous treatise on the theory anJ 
practice of the fugue. Weber was disappointed, but Meyerbeer de- 
lighted. Yogler's theory was a revelation to him, and setting to work, 
he composed another fugue, and sent it to the Ahb£, vho this time 
wrote, " There is a great future before you in the art. Come to me at 
Darmatodt; I will receive you like a son." And when Meyerbeer 
was fifteen ho entered Vogler's schooL Of Vogler's method of instruc- 
tion we know something through Meyerbeer. After mass in the 

'' morning the Ahb^ assemhled all his pupils, and gave them an oral 
lesson in counterpoint ; then he gave them a composition to write on 
a given theme, and wound up the day's work by a careful examination 
and analysis of what each pupil had written. Sometimes, too, Vogler 
took hia pupils to the principal church, in which were two oi^ns ; and 
there, seated before the one, and hia pupils in turn before the other, he 
improvised with them. For two yeura Meyerbeer studied with Vogler, 
when the school waa cloaed, and the Ahh6 travelled with hia pupils 
/ from one town to another. Thus from Vogler's first school proceedail 

^ Winter, Knecht, and Rltter ; from his second Weber and Jleyerheer. 
Surely a sufficient answer to those who would see in him a mere 
"charlatan." That Vogler was much liked by hia pupils there can ha 
no doubt. Weher calls him his" well-beloved" and "cherished "master, 

I and on hearing of hia death, wrote, "Peace be to his ashes. I have 
jDuch to thank him for, and ho has always shown me the most sincere 
«ffection." That Vogler was not ungrateful, nor, as Mozart says, " a fool 
■who thinks there is no one greater than himself," we know, too, from 
'luB generous acknowledgment of the debt he owed Valolti. "I did 
Jiot invent the whole of my system, but learnt it in 1775 from Father 
Valotti, an old man of eighty, who for over fifty years had been Kapel- 
meister in Padua." This he writes in hia Cl/oral System (1800). in 
wvhioh he wittily and energetically defends himself against the attacks 
■and miarepreaentationa of which he had been a victim. At the end 
of this amusing little book, after an earnest wish that "Harmonizeri 
and pi-ofessora would harraomie a\\\.l\e ^aOTe," and "that for once the 
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"ieal of artists for their art might grow and stifle their envy of felloT- 
attists," he appeals to the " Philistines of Lilliput^" hia countrymen, 
"to awake from lethargic slumber," and to 

»" Hear (mosic), ^^^| 

See (scores), ^H 

Feel (effects), ^^H 

Atidtlimkl" ^^1 

In 181i Vogler died. During the last few months of hia life he 
lived, quietly at Darmstadt, occupied chiefly with the publication of hia 
last works. (Kieard, Vie de UAble Voglvr, and Fitia, Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens.) 

[Those who object that Abt Vogler should not have been taken a 
the type of a great Musician, because none of bis work survives, ex 
reminded that Browning takes Vogler as a great Estemporizer only, andl 
dwells on the evanescence of his art. His title of ' Abbe' justiflea thttl 
assumption of hia deep religious feeling, I have heard Browning fiajTB 
that he thought Mendelssohn's extemporizing more wonderful t han hisi 
writing. — P.] 

SCRAPS. 

1S50. 'Art anil Poetry; Being Thoiighla lowardB Nature.' ConducteffH 
prineipnlly by Artiats,' No. 4, April, p. 187-192. A plea justifying Browning'! ■! 
B&le, by W. M. Rossetti, under tbe heading "Eeviews, Chrittmai Bi-e and EaiUr 
jiay: by Bobert Browning," a book not toucht OD in tbe article : this style " ia no^ 
fn many cases, that which is spoken of as Bomething extraneous, dragged in afore' 
thonght, for ths purpose of singularity, the result more truly of a niost eameat 
and single-mi nded labor afl«r tbe utmost rendering of idiomatic conTersational 
tmth ; tbe rejection of all slop-gap norde ; aliouC tbe most literal transcript of 
fact compatible with the ends of poetry and true feeling for Art." 

1860. Nightingaie Yalley / a collection / including a great number / of tha 
choicest Lyrics ( and / sliort poems / in / the English Language / edited by j 
Giraldus.— [Motto] London / Bell k Daldy, 186, Fleet Street / 1860. " 

[A BUbflequont edition, 1862, adds, "Edited by William Allingham."] 

Contains, JHy Lait Dwolieu ; Protut; The LaboTatory ; Up in a Villa, &b,b| 
May and Death. 

NoteQ, l>ageU3: 

" The Ltthoraiery, — A Study of the present lyric will throw sc 
the principles of this wonderful Poet's Versieoation. Take this vers 
and empliasize the words given in italics : — 

' JFe id with her ; and Ihey Jnoir that I know 
Where they are, what they So : they helieve my irart flow 
While thty Vivyh, laugh at nitr, at me fled to ths drear 
Empty church to pray God in for Mem .' — I am here.'" — T. W. CAl 

1 The Title to Nos. 1 and 2, Jan. and Feb. 1850, \i " The Ger 
towards Nature / In Poetry, Literature, and Ayi." Stft.^ w 
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18SI. Danic O. roMelti. ' Ekrly Ittllui Poetc' Preface, p. xi, refer*^^ 
"I great living poet ", and (luotM 11 lines from SordelU, Bh, L " Still, what ff 
I approach tlm augutl spherei" to " If I ihould falter qdw."— B. &AaAlt. 

1^73. Vaeaa by the late lea Btagden. With & Hemoir by Alfred Austin. 
A few lines in the MemoLr, p. liv. uf ing it will be agreeable to Mr. Browutog 
ff reoord ii made that Mies Blagdeo was kind to Mre. BrowDing during her last 
UlneM. 

187*. Gitueppe Chiarini, Poesie (Stnrie, Canti, Trailuiiotii di Heine. Tra- 
dniiooi iliPoesie Inglesi). In Livorno. QuoIbs on p. 5, Browoing'B 4 lines ■' Why 
take the aHiltie my to prove so much?" &c. Bing and Bock, vol. iv. 
% xii. 84M i hai an p. 33, in the 'Al Lettore,' IV. p. 23, these lines on B. B. B. 
and K. B. (flfl 0«itib«i. I. iS-i.) 

" E tu eh' alia mia palria I Boberto, e ta che ; Apritemi, 

Tanta encraali elutta Diceati, il caora, e in esso 

Parle del carme, angelick 1 Leggerete d' Italia 

Brilanna Elicabotla ; \ II «acn> Dome impresao : " 

On p. 119, the latter vem is repeated, after 'Da Bobert Browning,' anil 
Up at a nifa— a-irn in the City is tranBlaled as " Su in Villa e gi& in Cfttk 
aeoondo la Diatinzione fntta da an rogguardevole Personaggio Italiano." The 
fttt«mpC does not Kem to me sticceesful : witneei the Virgin-prooeuioD bit. 



Ea ta plan, ra ta plan 

^' fif.J'fifii tutti dimanano 

La gambe. Oh gli i pur questo il gr*n 

piacere 1 " 
(Mrs. Fita-Qcrald lent me the book.) 



"Suona meziogiorao, a paaia 
La proccssione. Portan la Madonna, 
Ridente e in gala, con un bel veatito 
Di muiisolina colore di rosa 
Trapuntato di slelle, e setta spade 
Ccp|lc<^tf osl oor ! Rutla il tambup}, 

1B76. Bayard Taylor. 'The Echo Club, and other Literary Divt 
p. 21, 26, S3, Discunsion of Browning's style mainly, nitb foar imitationa of 
a bit of Sordtll; of Jainri Lte't Wife (' By the Sea '), of the Ring and the 
Booh ('Angelo orders his Dinner'), and of Lore among the Ruint ('On the 
Track'), It eaja that "Browning is the most dramatio of poets since Shak- 
spere" (p. SG). that Soridlo l» perplexity, not profundity (p. 27), and shows the 
ears wilh which the writer has read that poem by obierving that "ive have a 
tight to be vexed with Browning, when, in the dedicatory letter lo the new 
edition of Sordello, be tays that he had taken pains to make the work something 
' whiob the many might. Instead of what the few mint like,' but after all, did 
not eiooiB to publiih the revited eopj/ (1) . . . However . . Browning has a 
royal brain, and we one him too much to bear malice against him." — Mrs. Fitz- 
Oerald lent me the book. 

1876. E. D, W. 'Veraea.' Sounel, "To E. Browning." Sonnet, "Browning 
and Shelley." 

1B79. Q. Baroett Smith. Kohert Browning, an article of 19 pp. in the 
'International Beviev' for Feb. 1379. Thig appear! to be, in aubatanoe, the 
Bune as the memoir in The Portrait. — T. Lane. 

1880. 'The Pen," June 19. Note from Mr. W. O. Kingaland, with an 
extract from a latter written to hira by Browning in 1868 on the charge of 
obscurity. " I cao have little doubt, that my writing haa been in the main too 
hard for many I should have been pleaeed to communicate with ; but I never 
designedly tried to puzzle people, as some of my critics have supposed. On the 
other hand, I never pretended to offer such tiierature as should be a substitute for 
M cigar or a game at dominoea to an idle man. So, perhaps, oa the whole I get 
m^ desertB, and something ovct^not,B.ciow6,\)MV *(.«•« I value more." 
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III. RELieiOCS PUILOSOPHT, p. 3T2 

1, Rahert Browning a JOyitie, p. 372. I 3. ffrorrniitg and Emerioii, p. 37S, 

2. Jiifinrtiflre of the Myitio and tlie 4. Chriitkin Theology, p. 377. 

iflfficuM, p. 373. ' 

It has often been remarked, that throagli all that wondrous spiritual 
scenery into which the magical art of Browning haa led us, there 
mna a deep current of conviction, self-consistent from firat to last, upon 
all the serious subjects of human thought : upon religion, art, conduct ; 
and in particular upon the calling and functiona of the Poet A patient 
and united endeavour to "disengage this current" seems to be required 
of us as the first condition of the fuller understanding of one who has 
employed his art so distinctly in the service of Didactic. To enjoy this 
poetry in patches can never suffice as. And if we have started with the 
notion that poetry or any other form of art may be detached from 
personal faith, we have soon found that either we must part cornpany 
with such notion, or with Browning. In compliance with a request, 
I have to arrange a few imperfect notes on some points of interest, mote 
particularly with reference to the earlier poems, PauK-mt, Po.tim*V.bo«41 
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tad SordflU). It is admitted tb&t in these Brownisg had alteadf 
given dear expression to the faith on which his life-work has been 
buiJt. 

I may remark here that the satirical vein which Browning has of 
1at« followed more than in his earlier works (nltliough it was opened in 
Bordello), serves to illustrate the uniqueness of the man, and the critical 
or even antagonistic attitude in which be stands towards the fashions of 
our generation. It seoms to me that no sntire more keen has been 
lanncbed than that of Browning. Without meddling with our external 
manners (there was nothing new to be said on that subject), he has 
told ua that the prevailing manner and fashion of our mind and thought 
is affected and false, that our taste is corrupt. It seems to nie, there- 
fore, that the most important thing is to get at Browning's theories 
if we can, and either confute them or submit to his superiority. 
Browning, knows that he bus never thus been met He has been 
assailed, it appears, by folly and ignorance, never yet fully appreciated, 
because never half understood. For my own part, I cnnnot but feol 
that the difficulty of this study is very great. After all efforts at 
comparison and illustration, Browning will remain beyond and above 
ns, the most solitary, the most distinct, at the same time the moat 
piercing and inclusive, thinker of our time. I will speak first of 
Browning as the Poet of Conscience ; next, refer to some points of Art 
and iflathetic in his ivritings : and lastly, add a few words on his 
Eeligioua Philosophy. 



I. THE POET OF COXSCIENCE. 



I 



It is now fifty years since this poem appeared. It was the work 
yonng man of twenty, and it is the self- revelation of a spirit 
clearly conscious at that early age of its entire distinctness. There aie 
things in this poem which remind of Shelley, others of Keats, soma 
perhaps of Byron ; but the author is a man who in the range of his 
thought draws a circle around them all. If there were those who on 
reading Pauline thought that here was a scion from the stock of Shelley 
or Keats, they must have soon been couvinced that they had to deal 
with an intellect more comprehensive than either. With reference to 
Bhelley, Browning has always spoken in terms of almost awful rever- 
ence. He appears, in a sense, to bow before him as a superior, and 
yet from the Etany on Shelley it appears that never was reverence less 
blind. Browning freely criticizes the boyishness of SheUey's social 
and reiigious notions. And it \& ^tllectly clear that he win narer 
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capable at any age of the mistakea of judgment which, diafigure tl 
writings of his sublime predecessor. 

CONSCIESCB IN PAUtlSE. 

The revelation of Conscience is most remarkable in this poem ; I mean 
in tile moat inclusive sense of that word — the perception of a dualism in 
the BOul tlirough all its moods. On the whole the poem presents a 
etiidj of the profoundest and most tragical conscientious change. Never 
■will the young poet be again what he has been.^ At the same time that 
mood of Conscience that we call Humour is very marked, both in the 
citation from C. Agrippa at the beginning, and in the sudden appear- 
ance of Pauline herself in the character of critic, in French language, of 
this confession made to her in English verse. 

But notliing can be more solemn and religious than the tone and the 
pontenta of the poem. The Divine call and anointing of the poet, bo to 
speak ; his sin, which consists in a self-divorce ; his decline and degrada- 
tion as he sinks into the " dim orb of self " ; finally his redemption and 
lestoration bj Divine love, mediated to him by human love. Tliis is the 
theme of the poem, as it is, with diKerencea, that of ParaccUiis and 
EoTdello, The intense light of Conscience pervades Ero'wning's work^. 
from beginning to end. Hia whole auul 13 pervaded fay some luminoi 
quality, which may often produce the effect of darkness 
tecanae we are unaccustomed to endure suuh splendour. 

I think I ought to notice that lowly evangelical temper, that 
profound piety which here appears, and throughout, so mildly hallowing, 
so gently subduing, the expression of an extraordinary strength. Quo 
temel est imbuta recens servabii odorem testa dtu. This great poet is a 
Christian in grain, i£ I may so express myself. I mean in tha sense 
in which it has been said that the Christian is the highest style of 
man. He is not one of those giants who are said in all t^es to havfl 
fought against God, In passing, where can we iind a better deflnil 
of Faith, on its passive side, the " feeling of Dependence " 
bratod discourses of Schleiermacher, delivered some 35 years before, 
than the phrase in Pauline, " Rest beneath some better essence than 
itself" (the soul) " in weakness "1^ 

May I say that if I compare Browning in any point with earlier 
■writers, it is only to show that his faith has been eariy up, and 
caught the rays of each new sunrise of Truth upon our time 1 
' See the motto from C. Mnrot, ' p. 33. 



1 
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Prefixed to Pauline, aa we have seen, is a passage from C. Agrippa, 
■nd the worda " Ego Ula non proho, ie<l narro " are printed in capitala. 
Hsie, then, at the age of tvrenty, we Tind the poet abeady conscious of 
/ hit pMilliAi gift and call. I am the HUtorian of the Soul, m effect be 
mj%, I do not commend to you what I shall show you of the soul, but 
nmplj ahow it. Eight years later we find him comparing himself in a 
humorous strain to a Bhowman, " motley on back, and pointing-pola 
in hand,'' ready to describe the " man " Sordello whom he baa " made." 
The aptness of the citation from C. Agrippa lies in the fact that Agrippa 
WHS asking the indolgence of the reader for work written at about the 
aarae period of life aa Paulina ; and a fine and famous book was the 
Ocodt Philoeoph'j. Moreover, C. Agrippa is one of Browning's fellows 
4 and friends of the past, a mystic and a mage like himself; in other 
words, one of those piercing and profound spirits who are always 
enigmas, disliked and siispected by the " dullards " of each generation. 
Browning tells us (through C. Agrippa) to beware lest we break our 
beads or poison ourselves over his verses. Tlie fear is hinted again in 
tbe first Unoa of Panline. I do not know whether any broken heads or 
poisoned veins have been caused by Browning's writings, but it appears 
that he has found after fifty yeara' work thut the "drink he hag 
brewed" is too strong for the heads of the many in his generation.^ 
There is another point about C. Agrippa which he has in common with 
our poet. Agrippa was a profound psychologist. 

During Agrippa's lifetime there was much talk of keys and clues to 
the Occult Philosophy. I will quote something he said on the subject, 
because it will be seen, I believe, to illustrate a certain vein of thought 
in Browning, who has shown himself in several poems to be in his 
way a believer in magic and necromancy. In one of bis letters Agrippa 
said, " This is the true and occult philosophy of the wonders of K'ature. 
The key thereto is Intelligence " (Ep. 19). In another letter he says 
that the astoundmg stories of the invincible power of magical art, of 
astrology, alchemy, and the philosopher's stone, were all idle and false if 
taken literally ; at the same time, these traditions of serious philosopheiB 
were not lies. Then he adds, " We must not seek the principle of such 
great operations outside ourselves. There dwells a spirit in us which can 
produce all tbe wonders performed by mathematicians, alchemists, and 
astrologers," 

" Nob habilat, non Tartars, aod neo lidera cceli, 
fipiritua Id nobis qui viget, iila facit." " 

' Paeehiaratto. ' From Scheible'a Slehur Wunder-SeliauplaU (PrefaoojJ 
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The germ of a similar theory of the true Magic may he found in 
Pauline. After tracing the truth of self-conaBiousnesa in general, the 
poet adds that in his case it is 

1" Linked to self-BupramBoy, m 

_ Esistlng as a Centre to all ttiinge, ^J 

I Most potent to preale and rule and oall ^H 

I Upon all things to minUter to it." ' ^1 

iracelaua (p. 58) is made to scoff at the " Black Arts " as idle 
pedantry ; and the thought is repeated, " Truth is within ourselves . . . 
There ie an inmost centre in us all ie/iere truth abides in fulness." This 
inner light is a central principle of Browning's writings. The True, 
the Beantiful, the Good, all ate suhjective. Religion, Art, Ethics, all are 
modes of one spiritual festhesis. If we break up that unity we become 
false in thought. This principle he has applied with the greatest finrmess 
and self-consistency to Christianity. 

Here, then, lies the seat of the magician's power, as Browning 
knows it and has used it. In Sordelln he is himself an archimago and 
a necromancer, who can call up ghosts at pleasure from the past. I see 
in the newspaper that some society is to he started to inquire further 
into ghosts. What need can there be of this so long as we have 
Browning amongst ns ? I should think there is no man who has ao 
raade us feel, if we are capable of feeling it, that the spiritual world is 
real and the only reahty, that there is no space nor time between the 
spirit and its objects, that " lore is all and death is naught." All 
ghost-lore seems melancholy imbecility after that which Browning has 
taught us. 

The theory of Art is with Browning the theory of Magic. A 
single true work of art is capable of exhausting our faculty of wonder, 
hecause it presents the supreme triumph of spirit over matter. If we 
have once taken in the significance of a god or hero in Homeric poetry, 
or in Pheidias' sculpture, we have f oimd ourselves at the centre of nil 
vonder. 

"Nottiing ever will surprise me now — 
Who stooiJ beaide the naked Swift-footed, 
Who hound my forehead with Froaerpine'a hair,'' * 

In specially religious associations the same inner light of the soul 
what is known as the " realizing power of iaith," of which it has been- 
said that it can move mountains, and that all things are possible to it 

So recently as in Paechiaroito, Browning repeats the thought 
with emphasis in the poem Natural Magic : " Impossible I only — I saw. 
it 1 A fairy tale ! Only — I feel it 1 " 

' p. 13 ; of. Sludge, p. 207. ' Pauline, p. IS. 
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For every tndividaol tbe real world is the world of hia partiealar 
phnnUsj- — of liis fears, viBlies, hopes, and imaginings.^ 80, again, 
Mrtm«rit)H is " all true,"' and the miserable " spirit oaliat " Sludge 13 the 
false represents tivo of a deep truth. So the poet baa ae«n visions and 
led dreams on Cbriatmas and Easter Eve and other ocoaaions which 

real to him as those of any prophet 

111 virtue of this inner light Browning has proved himself a great 
Paraeelttu is the earliest illustration of this j>ower. 

Agrippa and Paracelsus were both pupils of the Abt Tritheim, 
lother professor of the occult philosophy. Agrippa was one of those 
'spirits whose fine ambitions bring them to wreck and misery on the 
rock of commonplace fact, Paracelsus, too, wrecked himself; but what 
attracted our poet to that tipsy, tavern- haunting, illiterate, bragging 
Itorabostcs Paracelsus, the founder of * Homueopathy,' whose name has 
actually given currency to a common adjective of contempt in oui 
language 1 The answer carries us straight to the heart of the poet, to 
another central and passionate conviction of his, that there is " some soul 
of goodness in things evil, would men observingly distil it out." ^^M 

8. DIVIKATION OF THE SOUI>. ^^M 

lie bos divined the aoul of the poor quack, and brought to light its 
beauty in magnificent streams of eloquence ; has exposed so faithfully 
and with such subtle truthfulness the secrets of his life-failure and 
tragedy, tliat no man can lay the book to his bosom without spiritual 
benefit and without affectionate gratitude to the author. 

For a moment let me pass on to Sordello. Here is another " soul's 
tragedy," studied and wrought out with a marveUoua painstaking 
that nothing but motives of the highest order could inspire. It 
seems that the thought occurred to Browning, on finding SordeUo in 
,' Dante's Purgatory, to find out and explain how ho came there, being 
neither doomed to the Inferno nor fit for Paradise, in which Palms, 
" passion's votaress," has been placed. For Dante himself does not, I 
believe, clear the matter up, while he seems to look on Sordello with 
peculiar interest, and finds in Mantua a link between him and Virgil. 
Another objcut seems to have been to represent tbe silver current in 
Dante himself, the vein of philosophic meditation in the great poet. 
A comparison of Browning with Dante in this respect would furnish 
rich materials for a separate paper. The task then was here to explain 

' Cf. SHidgf, p. 216 : 

" All I believed is true I 
I am able, yet 
M\ 1 want to ii,e\,' !it.— Yal. iv. 106. 
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bow B, aoul, gifted with liigh imaginative powers, nouriahyd iu Bolitads " 
aad oommimion with Nature, and favoured with opportunities, should 
misj them nil and prove abortive in the last crisis. Disraeli wrote }ii3 
ContaHni Fleming to illustrate the development of tha poet's soiiJ, a 
subject the interest of which he siiiit was immortal. Sordello ia annsly 
a moat extraordinary and unique achievement in this direction. If the 
reader is willing to undergo Sordello, if I may so express myself; if his 
brain can endure the fatigue of gazing into and through and beyond 
those lines with a prolonged and often renewed patience, he will iind 
himself in a scene of enchantment. A delicate humour flickers about 
this poem from the first, and relieves the long toil of the way. With a 
keen a petueption of the dualism, of the sold and the contrasts of 1 
Browning neceaaarily hns a great fund of humour,^ which ia, howevtf 
employed with an artistic economy. 

In passing, one may note that in another study of a soul's failure, the 
piece entitled A HouVs Tragedy, and which is a study of a mean and 
Bi-lf -deceiving egotist, the inherent repulsivenesa of the subject 
wonderfully relieved by tha hearty cynical humour of Ogniben. 



METHOD : CONSCIENCE AND ART. 



ithaa^H 
f lifi^H 

rev^p^H 

nd 



But to return to Pmiline. There are many other significant features 
in this work. The author himself says {in 1863} that the piece was hia 
earhest attempt at " poetry always dramatic in principle and utterances , 
of so many imaginary persons wot hi* own." The union of ConBcience 
and Art, of analysis and syntheaL^, of psychology and word-painting, ia 
remarkable. From another source * we learn that he had produced 
a quantity of verses while a mere child, and that he had projecta' 
a variety of soul histories similar to Pauline. The questiot 
itself, On what grounds was tliis dramatic method so early fixed c 
as it has been so persistently used by the poet through hia whoj 
work 1 Perhaps aome answer to the question may already be foui^ 
in this early work. Reviewing it in mature years. Browning s 
of it with repugnance, hut only, as I understand, on artistic grounds. 
Speaking as he constantly does of poetry under the analogy of Paint- 
ing (not music or singing), he says this " preliminary sketch " ia 
deficient in " draughtsmanship and handling." In fact, in readin 
this poem it is difhcuU or im.possih]e to form a distinct conceptic 
of the character of the young poet who is supposed to utter this " 

' so do the contents overpower the form, and in fact break | 
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ii|.. This young poet smiub to be a foeion of Cyrou, Shelley, Keata, 
snd Browning; we cannot see bim tlirough the richneBS of bis ctotbing. 
It appears to me tbat Browning became early aware tbat he had to 
struggle against the overpowering force of hia own fancy, and that the 
only way in which he could deal with the wealth of material "whicb 
flowed in u[x>n him, was to distribute it among fonns of his own inven- 
tion and observation. He felt that give him canvas, he bad wealth 
•nongh to furnish forth an endless series of human forms, and that he 
could never get out what he had to say by any other means. In natures 
so overstocked as it were with ceatbetic capacity as Browning's, the 
groat difSciilty is to get room enough to react in, and the Dramatic form, 
including the Parable, alone gives the room required. In tbis early 
poem, notwithstanding the lavish outpouring of thought on the subject, 
he is compelled to resort to the device of assuming the other person 
(Pauline herself), and criticizing in French prose his own English 

. TUI 8ELP-CB1T1C. EFrotlT AFTEit G0HDEH3ATI0N OF IBOnQHT 



* Here wo havo a clear evidence of that struggle of the critical faculty 
with the creative, or the man with the poet, which is so marked else- 
where. Browning finds fault with himself^ because of the want of 
condensation of ideas and of expression ia Pauline, which is a marvel of 
condensation ; and it is just for this quality that the British public has 
complained of him ever since. In Sordello not only are prepositions 
and relatives and other links of speech dispensed with, and ambiguous 
phrases or words used, but abrupt transitions constantly occur from one 
train of thought to another without any apparent clue being given. It 
13 like following the doubling of a hare or skimming of a swallow.^ 

The difficulty of curbing his vast discursiveness within m.oderate 
bounds is again esemplified in Birdelto. Wliite Salinguerra ia finely 
painted as the man of action, the foil to Sordello, also Pidma and the 
other characters down to the admirable " Philistine " Naddo, Sordello 
himself is comparatively a hazy figure, because overflowed with the 
poet's own mind. He seems to be a series of ruminations rather than a 
man. The other figures are distinct and detached, but the hero seems 
to awim in a sea of Browningian speculation and fancy. Wherever 
Browning has a distinctly inferior or simple nature to paint, what 
sharp and clear detachment ia there in his portraits : e. g. the characters 

' Pauline, p. 83, note. 
^ Eg. let any one experiment 
n of thought in " *ou)' 
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in Pippa Passes, and many In the gallery of Dramatis Personm and Me 
and Women, and the dramas generally. But with more complex 
dubious natures which thoroughly interest his cariosity he hecorai 
himself interfused. If he takes time and a large canvas, he so penetrates 
the subject with himself that the result ia occasionally a peculiar daazla 
and doubloness on the retina of the spectator. In parts, for example, 
how detached is Bji. Blouifram ; yet as we proceed with the subtle dia- 
lectic his image seems to melt into that of the author. In fact wo 
cannot lose sight of the eager "showman," as he passes from behind 
this to the other chair, smiling and beckoning to us as the conversation 
goes on. That piece may consequently be interpreted from several 
dilFerent points of view equally plausible. So in parts Browning 
seems to overflow Mr. Sludge ; for it is rather difficult to conceive a 
nmn capable quite of the union of opposites, the mean canning and the 
profound philosopliic spirit ascribed to the " medium." "While in a few 
works the Subject, Browning, stands at arm's length, from his Object, it 
Beems to me that all his more important characters are, apart from ace 
dents, distinctly reflections of his own spiritoal physiognomy. 



] 
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6, 0!f THE WHOLB A SUBJECTIVE POET. 



I do not think the greater part of hia works are held aloof from hi 
to the extent that Shakespere's dramiis are from their reserved author: 
nor perhaps as are Goethe's, Our poet is as subjective as LucretiuHj 
Dante, or Shelley ; we may know what bis convictions are upon serious 
subjects as clearly as if he had written in straightforward prose. But if 
he had written in prose the same difhculty would have been found in 
understanding him. It is not possible to Browning to squeeze hia 
thoughts "into a nutshell," His answers to great questions must 
always be " God's large oaea, tardy to condenae themselves into a 
period." ' 

But the question suggests itself, In what sense we are to undei- 
stand that any dramatic poetry contains merely the utterance of so 
many imaginary persons, not the author's? How far, I mean, is it 
possible fur a self-contained Shakespere or an ironical Browning to 
play the Proteus, if we have once a determined mind to seize him 1 
The distinction of the objective from tlie subjective poet, of which 
Browning has treated in a novel manner in his Essay on SheUeii, is merely, 
we must remember, a rel ative or com parative one. It refers to the fact 
that in some poets more, and others less, of the man appears in the. 
work of the artiat. But no man can absolutely hide himself behind 
' Sordeilo ; at. Paceliiaroilo, p. 45, 
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work ; as, on t1i6 other hand, no man can fully remal himself ^cithaut 
resorting to some oh1i<^ue, ohjective, or dramatic mode of expression. 
Kvory work of act is troth objective snd subjective, and solvea tha 
problem of the union of mind and iiiatt«<r. The question therefore is 
merely one of degree. What is put into the mouth of one of the poet'* 
creations is hit eo far aa the snbatance of the thought ia coQCemeil. 
And if we compare the suhstance of what he has thiis said through hi£i 
varioua dramatic masks, with wliat he has kept silence upon, we may 
surely arrive at a very fair understanding of the poet's mind and thought. 
In the case of the most objective poetry we know, the poet is not and 
cannot be altogether hidden. The poet or poets of the Iliad and 
Odi/seey keep out of sight after they have once invoked the aid of the 
muse ; but it does not follow that we may not collect pretty clearly, 
from what they have said and what they have held their peace about, 
their convictions and opinions concerning hnraan life. The difficulty oE 
doing this is of course immensely greater in the case of the great objec- 
tive or dramatic poets than with those who have directly spoken of what 
they as individuals have thought and felt. 

Let US take the three great Greek tragic poets, jJ^chylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. The younger poet is more revealed to us as a man 
through his work than either of his compeers. Let ine remark in 
passing how Browning himself is iEustruted by his relation to these 
three, ne delights of course in tliem all, but Euripides he seems to 
love as a brother. The reaaan must lie, as in his corresponding sym- 
patliy with Shelley, in a deep spiritual affinity. And in fact it is the 
intense humanity of Euripides which makes him so modern and so akin 
to our poet. When Browning refers to the Greek as ^ 



he is describing himself. Ho has looked into the eyes of the great Gretw^ 
and has seen his own reflection. The comparative silence of Browning 
about Sophocles is perhaps as significant as his enthusiasm for Euripides, 
Sophocles is considered the faultless poet, as Andrea del Sarto the faultless 
painter. And Browning distinctly prefers in a sense the artistically 
i'anlty, but morally great, to the "splendid faultlessness " (to borrow firom 
Tennyson) which is less inspired. 1 refer, e. g., to the poem on Andrea 
del Sarto, to that on Old Pictures in Florence, and to some closing 
words in the Essay on Sfielleij for the statement of this conviction. It 
is another central conviction, one of the emphatic points in Erown- 
^ing. We hear from time to time that there are current theories of the 

' Balavttien (Bee Mrs. Browning's Wme of Cj/prvt). 
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goal of art as identical simply and solely witli the Rpautiful. WitbiJ 
Browning nothing can satisfy true art short of the morally Good and thsl 
absolutely True, or, to speak as he has spoken, with his own seriousnesa,,* 
nothing short of the Divine perfections can be the true ideal to whicl^ 
the artist strives to make his work to correspond.^ 

But to return to the distinction of the objective and subjective 
poetry. Of modern [mets Shalceapere is regarded as the very type oQ 
the objective, and is so reff^rred to by Browning, It is supposed, ' 
that is, that the personality of Shakespere is absorbed or concealed in 1 
his dramatic ereationa. Amiilat his marvellous wealth of fancy and 
thought we do not find that it«ration of a few leading ideas which 
would lead us to say, " These were Shakespere's convictions ; here his 
flowing imagination crystallizes into the forms of personal belief ; here 
the man is discernible through the poetic haze surrounding him." But 
though we cannot do this, it may be theoretically maintained that tha 1 
man Shakespere is distinctly revealed in the poet Shakespere, and ] 
this both positively and negatively, in what he has left unsaid as well 
as in what he has expressed. May it not be argued in brief, that wo 
have in Shakespere a man who posgeased the vastest intelligeoce both 
of the physical and of the metaphysical world ; hut that contemplation 
sufficed him, that he felt life to be a profotiad enigma, was no . 
prophet, had no special biiivien on his raind with reference to religion, 
politics, or the conduct of lite 1 His own life confirms this i 
Beyond a certain point, if we press our inquiry, we seem to hear again* 
and i^in the echo of the impressive last words of Hamlet : " II 
is silence." In clear contrast to this reserve of Shakespere i 
passionate and outspoken utterance, glowing with personal conviction, { 
the great matters of religion and social conduct and politics, in such as 
the great Hebrew poets, and, again, Lucretius and Dante and Shelley. 
It is our own fault if we do not know what these men thought and felt j 
the fire of conviction glows in their verse. Equally so is it with i 
Browning. The liest way of deciding the matter perhaps is to ask our-' j 
selves. Who are the poets that most distinctly impress us with their J 
personality in reading their works, who cannot, if they would, " 
themselves out of view " J ' 

If these are called for convenience' sake subjective poets, 

Browning belongs to the class as distinctly as any that can be na' 

But the distinction means nothing sharp or absolute. It is a i 

lion of degreo. And when Browning labels most of his poem 

utterances of imaginary persons, not mini*," we are at liberty, 



I 
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believe, to oaderatand tliis in a |>aradoxicaI or ironical sense. la his 
later works, as fai as I know them, the "dramatic" disguise seems very 
slight. The incidents he seixes upon are parables or ironical pretexts 
for discuasion; and he stands foitb, as what he has all along been, a 
Philosopher-Poet, with a eest for dialectic applied to the higliest themes 
like that of Socrates, and an elasticity of fancy like tliat of Socrates' 
dieciple. 

If we drop the words objective and subjective, and distinguish poet* 
according to the degree in which eatdi is absorbed in his work, a delight- 
ful study of this point ocoars in Sortlello. The amiable Eglamor, a sort of 
small Virgil perhaps, is completely absorbed in bis craft, is nothing 
apart from lila verses, as liia verses are notliing apart from liim. He 
only exists in what he loves, and when bi^ poetry is killed, he bimself 
is Rniahed and done with. Sordello, on the other hand, bos the distinct 

L Mir-coosciousness which hoUls him sharply separate from his works. 

r He fiods in his own soul so distinctly the reflection of all beauty and 
power, that he looks upon all his work as inferior to himself.^ A 
certain reserve, therefore, will characterize the poet who knows and 
delights in the endless resources of his all-reflecting soul, Hia " power 
and consciousness and self-deUghf"^ Browning notes as characleristic 
of Shakespere. With such a poet his works are mere " episodes in his 
life." As the country people say, "there's plenty more where they 
came from." 

Now Sordello is, I believe, our poet himself, except in the accident 
of his lite, the weakness and the failure. I venture at least upon ths 
▼iew that the history of SorJello as the history of a soul is that of 
Browning up to dais ; * while the long life- work of the latter proves 
that he had learned to vanquish by moral energy the moods thut 
enervated his hero. 

One of the most remarkable thin^ in Browning is his constant 
habit of mirroring himself in ihe minds of other men. This is what the 
dramatic method really means. "What is all that splendid gallery of 
portraits in Men and Wojnsn, &c but a aeries of pictiires in which the 
acceaaories, the costume, the surroundings, and the background are con- 
trived with consummate skill ; where the iUusion is all but perfect ; but 
"where no one who gazes at these portraits with close attention will fail 
to meet the piercing glance and the expression which shines from all, 
that of the arch-magician, whose creations they are. These are hie 
■plendid puppets. 

' Snrdella, pp. 21, 97, 
* I am told that this is 
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" Jjova, you saw me gittlier mno and noniin, ■ 

Liva or dead, or fashioned liy my fancy, J 

Enter eiicli and all, and une (heir service, ■ 

Kpeak fi'om every mouth." ' ■ 

It can easily, I belie¥e, be shown that dramatic venBimilititde is departecl 
from, and histoi'ical perspective neglected, in these wonderful conatruc-| 
tions of the poet's genius. Cleon, Karahiah, and St, John, e.ff., cooIiF , 
not live in the first century and the nineteenth at the i^ame time. Thege 
men all think our thoughts, that is, Browning's; for he believes that 1 
if we would only clear up our thoughts it would be found that we J 
all think eaaentially alike, that ia, aa he does. No matter what be ' 
his object, he is not content until he has glorified it with the inner 
light frum his own anni. How many faces haunt us from this gallery ! 
Like those plain fnpes of Dutchmen which follow us from the can' 
Rembrandt, rich witii the mystic meaning the master shed upou , 
them, ure Browning's unrivalled portraits. As men and wonitn 
taller and nobler after we have been reading Humer, so does human I 
life wear an air of deeper meaning and mystery as we rise from the 1 
pages of Browning. Again, he has found himself in the great f 
has insisted that .iE3t.hylua, Euripides, Aristophanea, King David,.] 
Dante, Shakespere, and others meant what he means j and one would ] 
BUppose that they must all be grateful to him, for he has certainly shed 1 
an additional lustre on them all, and has enabled us to see them 
better. To take the example that lies nearist to us, do we not feel 
that we know Shakeapere better after listening to his conversation " 
the Mermaid"^ wiih Ben Jonaon which Browning has reported for j 
ua ', that at last the Sphinx has spoken, and to good purpose 1 

6. ANALYSIS OF SELF- CONSCIOUS NEBS IN PAULINS, 

But again to revert to Pauline. Many intensely interesting spirit mil ' 
problems are snggsated, in connection with the poetic mood and ecstasy. 
The poem describes a aelf-consciousnesa heightened to Ihe lasit degroe, 
painfully awake, and struggling towards the last aecret of existence and 
"crowning-point of life." It trembles on the border-line of madness; 
BO does the dreamer seem at points about to be unhinged by the violence 
of contending passions. However, he can always collect himself; ha 
discovers in the extreme of exhaustion rest beneath "some bett«J 
essence " tluin tlie soul's self ; reason and faith still anchor him amidstf 
the tempestuous agitation of the aea of fancy. We are reminded her** 
and in many passages of the theory of Plotinus ; that Reason (voEc) 
both ia and knows all things if it knows itself, and conversely it kno 

' 0h9 irord Mttie, vol. v. 318. ' PaeFki»roti« ; ot. Bmiie, ib. 
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ilMlf if it knows the Bum total uf ilA objects. Hence seir-caiiBcioTisD#' 
[>«onsii<t8 in the taming of tbu Suliject from the Ol^ect vrliicli ia identical 
[ vith itself, to itselE It ia reflection, Belf-mcovery. We hare evidence 
in Browiiiiig of a nature of Kxtnordiuury power of self-rtcovery; 
but one's bruin rei^uins hardening before one can follow him without 
feeling the eSe«U of excessivi.- atimuUlinu. It ia watching the agitated 
movement of a lark ; the Lark knows what he ia abont, and wiU not losa 
himself, for his movement is governed by law ; hut he dazzles and 
hewildrrs us. We cannot detect anythuig morbid or one-uded in 
Urowuing. On the contiaiy, the effect he produces on ua is that of a 
person the magnetism of whose vis vivuia is too strong for vesL ' 
nerves, where tuteoBe wakefulness positively hurts us when wu want to ' 
drow^o. leridge complained of the general hiitred to thinking ;' and 

Browning, bs he walks the streets of London and reads men's hhiiik 
faces, feani that few will believe his prophecies.^ Whut we call 
dreaming he calls waking earnest ; a poet, he Bays, never dreams.* 

7. UOR&L CUM3CIEXCB IK BROWNINq'B EARLY POEMS. 

But, again, PmiUn'., followed by ParaceUut, Straffiird, Sorddla, 
and Pippa Piufes, are all varia'ions of the theme of Conscience, in tha 
narrower sense in which that word ia commonly employed. It is tKe 
sense of the dualism of fleah and spirit, rif a sgilit between the actual nrid 
the ideal or ethicnl selC The whole problem of conduct consists in tlia 
endeaTour to heal this schism, to reduce this opposition to a harmony. I 
should be glad Ui know where there is a finer body of lofty ethical 
teaching than in these two volumes. In Paulim the keynote ia struck. 
The core of sin is shown to be in self-idolatry, ending in the vitiation 
■nd degradation of the spirit. The last hell the spirit can know is 
feohition, to be shut out from part or lot in hmnankind. To be uuaUfl 
to love is like the brand of Cain upon the brow. The young poet 
fastens ea^efly upon any symptom of a love still living in his heait 
wliich can find an object fur beyond rivalry {pp, 18, 23), 

Browning, wo know, is o close disciple of the mystical apostla 
St. John. TiiO passage from life to death, from death to life, is the 
passive between love and hate, hate and love of humankind in the soul. 

In Parace/giie we have another tragaily of Conscience. The love of 
Power, and of Knowledge as its mean^, intoxicates the soul and blinds it 
through a lifelinie to Love. " A being knowing not what Love is— a 
monstrous speitncle upon the eaitli " (Par., y. 69). This is the pli^s- 
spot in P.— carelessness to human love (p 67). L'>ve, on the other 
Easter Daj/. 
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hand (in Aprile), tiiat ia, desire to be at one with eae!i and evary form of 
Beauty and Good in the world, may become enslaved to tliem, may " 
freedom, may fail of coiiatancy, may snrrender alL diiitinct purpose, and 
leave life's work undone. Tiie nnion of love witb knowledge makes th*. 
perfect spheric life. Tbia ilivorte yet reconciliation, this love in etrif^.j 
has been presented aHftio in the ■wondrous parable of Fifiw. at the FairJ^ 

Aprile fails becaiiae he fixes on the end, and lejecte the lahoriont 
means of self-realization; Paracelaua fails because he fixea upon mere 
means aa if they were ends. Both fail from excess, or ill-regulatioti of 
instincts in tbemaelves true and lofty. Tiiey both "o'er-pass life's 
reatrictiona, and they die." Here again the sobriety and ooUectedneaa of 
the poet impresses ; he lias been enabled to keep hia eye steadily fLxe4 
on the groat ends of living, nndazzled by those splendid temptations of 
the poetic miad so consummately denctibed. 

Pippa Passes contains a aeries of studies of Conscience relieved bj: 
the innocence of Fippa, whose sweet and pious aong is ever heard 
from the background. 

Strafford, as a drama intended far the stage, naturally contains less 
didactic ; but bow fine ia the conti'ast of conscience in Strafibrd and 
Pyni ! Strafford, a magnificent spirit worshipping a d'-lusive ideal in King 
Charles, and wrecked thereby ; Pym bowing before a loftiei' idaal 
either the king or the friend of hia youth, viz. England heiself, and 
standing in moral majesty at the end. 

In Sordella we have the working of Conscience in a s^ul ■wbooo.' 
ambition is in extrav^ant diaproportion to its physical powers antl" 
meaTis, and whose temptation is at every criaia to seek pleasi 
picture of willing and doing rather Uian in willing and doing itself. It 
iH a fine study of a delicate "eudaemonism" which counterfeits geiiuiner 
conduct. Sordello can purchase the pleasure of decided action at 
cheaper nite than by acting ; he revels in the consciousness of Will, yi 
finds that at the critical moment his Will won't act. He cannot nil 
hia judgment of what is right into an impenttive which mud be obeyi 
He falls at last a victim to Conac-ience. Tliere is an apt 
Eousseau'a which appliea to Sordello : " The weaker the body ia, the 
more it commands ; the stronger it is, the more it obnys." Tlie thoiiglit 
is emphatic in Dante. His laat effort against himself succeeds, but it 
kills him. Broivning has often set before us the hanef ulnar's of 
that compromise in which we seek to content onr desires with only t,' 
halF-satisf action.^ To find a keen lestlietic delight in imagined good ii. 
very diffeifnt from enjoying ihe good itself. Sordello remains " a tree 

' Ihe Statue and the Biiit. 
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that «oveta fniitagQ, yet toatea uerer itself, itself." ' The first Bt«p^^V 
worthy living is the conqueat of egAiBm, & iiioiit refined and insidious 
form of which is hen futbfuUy exhibited. Sunlello fails because be 
ciuiDot tit his gnat thoughts with convsponding deeds. Saliogueirs, on 
the other baud, who aeU without thinking, det«riorate3 into a aort of 
unmeaniog puppet. Thouf^lit witliout action, action without thought, 
•nch is the tragic contrast of diSenint sorts of men. 

^ft e. osiscTioNa to spiritual akalysis answered. 

^ Here, perhaps, an objection or two may be noticed which Browning 
lias answered. In the course of that delightful meditation which 
he pursues in propria persona on the palace step at Venice,^ be tells 
na in effiict that before we can attempt to apply remedies to the 
sorrowing souls of men, we must try to understand their souls. He 
most amusingly satirizes the quackery often observable iu the didactic 
world. Amidst the great desert and waste of human euSering men 
appear with a smiling Belf-{:oucelt, assuring us that they have the 
nostrum, the panacea ; that there are pleniy uf founts about, that they 
have some pretty madrigal about a dewdrop inside a mugwott, and so 
on. People are only increasing ignorance tenfold by talking in tU:B 
way, says UiowuiEig. The only method to get at the wateia that 
will refi'eah and comfort is to strike the hard rock of fact.' We huvs 
all of us a great deal to leam by trial and experience before we can bo 
of use to otliois. We are not on the threshold of social science yet. 
Preachers, therefore, ought not to ppeak down to men f lom a higher level, 
but simply compare notes with them and interchange experiences, or 
I'oport what they have seen and lieard. This is how Browning has 
preached to hia generation, and has earned the love of many and 
perhaps imparted the gift of eeetng to a few. The defence, then, td 
psychic analysis is that the development of the eoul is the one serious 
and all-embracing study.* Strictly speaking, all else is hearsay, abstrac- 
tion, unreality. 

But, again, there is a common prejudice against these studies. Men 
piBise action rather than thouglit, Salinguerras rather than Sonlellos. 
liut Browning thinks it good to try to bring thought and action, 
seeing and doing, into closer correspondence. By way of change, let 
It. W, Emerson answer this objection ; the greatest American man of 
letters coincides with our countryman on bo many points. " That 
hankering after an overt or practical effect seems to me an apo^^tasy. In 



" the lust U 
'J'liealJu«ion I. 



seem the thing it oanoot lie." 
Moses is repeated m Oie Ward Mcrt. 
M. Milsand. 
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good earnest I am willing to spare this most unnecessary deal of doing. 
Life wears to me a visionary face.^ Hardest, roughest action is visionary 
also. It is but a choice between soft and turbulent dreams. People 
disparage knowing and intellectual life, and urge doing. I am very 
content with knowing, if only I could know. That is an august enter- 
tainment, and would suffice me a great while. To know a little would 
be worth the expense of this world. I hear always the law of Adrasteia, 

* that every soul which had acquired any truth should be safe from 
harm until another period.' " ^ 

We are here, says Emerson, not so much to act as to be acted upon. 
We ** watch construct an engine; " we are here on the potter's wheel, 
says Browning.^ 

9. HOPEFULNESS OP THE POET, 

But in these soul-tragedies on which we have been dwelling it is 
important to note that they none of them end in the silence of despair. 
In Pauline the young poet is brought through penitence to a state of 
mind in which he feels assured of redemption through Divine loves 
mediately made known to him through human love ; his " last state is 
happy." Paracelsus dies, "stooping into a dark tremendous sea of 
cloud," but blessed with the ministry of human love, and confident that 
as he is known to God in all his good as well as evil, so he will " emerge 
one day " to the view of men. And Sordello in his last agony of self- 
conflict fails only to succeed, takes up his cross and loses to find himself : 

*' A triumph lingering in the wide eyes, 
Wider than some spent swimmer's if he spies 
Help from above in his extreme despair.'* 

God will not resign his progeny ; Sordello * may be absorbed in him 
of whom he was the forerunner, but cannot be lost. Here we touch 
upon that deepest debt we owe to our beloved teacher. He is the very 
prophet of Hope. What other man do we know of in our time who 
had the courage, only to be justified by an inspired faith or higher reason, 
to stand in the Morgue at Paiis, and, gazing on three suicidal corpses, to 
say, " I thought and think their sin*s atoned ** 1 

" My own hope is a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best^ can't end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst." * 

' " Action, 'tis a trick of the senses.'* — llnd, * Estay on Charaeter. 

• Sordello, p. 104 ; R, Ben Mra, * pp. 16, 16. • Apparent Failure, 
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I. POINTS OF ART AXB ESTHETIC. 

1. USE OP LAK( 



r 

^^B^ I FAsa on U> a subject oii vhich I should like to say a few wonli;, 
vU. the supposed unintelli^jibilily or extreme difficulty of the pout's 
language. It ia impossible not to feel that a thick film interposes itseit 
between this great man and his geDeration, a sorrow both to him 
uid to them. There can be only three general explanations of this 
|>ecalianty. Keadere are obtuse and inattentive, or the writer is not a 
clear thinker, or, lastly, the diffltulty lies iu the subject itself. On 
the first I wiU say nothing. On the second I wonld remark that au 
obscure thinker is very different from a Uiiiiker on obscure subjects. 
Itrowning is the latter, not the former. Let me take the last ex- 
planation, and assume that the nature of our poet's themes is such 
that not only is it impossible to make them clearer tliau he has made 
thetir, hilt that he has wrought marvels in depicting the scenery and 
uveuta of the souL But when we rellect what such a phrase as the 
•' »cenei7 of the soul " nmans,— all tliat crossing and recrosaing of shapes 
in the theatre of the phantasy ; fears meeting hopes, spectres confronting 
realities, constant advances, retreats, shocks in that eternal conflict iu 
which tlie soul is split asunder, as at once actor, sufferer, spectator, — what 
art can adequately imitate or represent this endlessly repeated Drama 1 

We are not accustomed to watch this scene, we cannot endure thj 
fatigue and pain. And when a magical artist comes to watch and then 
to represent and report for us, it is at finit only a degree less painfid 
than confronting the reality in our own soul. Wordsworth, I think, 
said of Goethe's Wilheliii Meicltr thiit it was " like the crossing of 
flies in the air," and throw the hook to the end of the room. I suppose 
it wonld not be diffleuU to find a considerable number of persons who 
have in like manner given up SiirJullo in dejipuir. But this docs not 
prove much so long as there a'c others who have taken np SiiiiJellu, 
made meriy over it, laid it down, taken it up again, gone on with it, 
tried back, gone forward again, repeating this procesi many times, until 
they have come to feel that do more truthful and therefore more fascin- 
ating hook was ever peimed. Browning will not in the end be fonnd 
utterly unintelligible by any who have felt it either a pleasure or a 
duty to study the mechaniam and working of their own soul. I suppoee 
there is a deep-rooted general aversion from such study ; I need not stay 
to inquire from what causes. In short, the poet has had to create an 
interest in what lies nearest to us, yet is moat neglected, nnd the result 
is what it ia. Besides all this, thew is an extraordinary condensation of 
thought and expression tliroiighout, pcihaps unparalleled in literatuts. 
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' spiritual shorthand. Every kind i>f ellipse aud 



Lraohylogy is used. 

2. OOSCKPTION OP THE poet's rUNCTION, 

There are other deep-seited prejudices which our poet haa had 
encounter. What is a pout, and what is his business t People i 
ready with their answer. It soema that moat expect of him much the 
same that was expected of the hard in ancient times. He must amuse 
the after-dinner time of his betters. He inuat be melodious, he must 
flatter us and our ideal of living, he must charm us by a succession of 
images which more or less reflect ourselves and our time.' There are 
conventions, in short, in which our pleasures are interested, and if the 
bard ignores them we think we have a right to deiiounoa, ignore, or 
cheapen him as much as we can ; or at least to mutter, " Too had i to 
foist upon us this ru^ed, unmelodioua stuff! " 



One of out frieads remarked that Browning has "failed to reach 
continuous levels of musical phrasing." By the way, is life and thought 
"a continuous level of musical phrasing") If not, and poetry is a 
representation of life, why e.'^pect the poet to puisne " a sempiternal 
path with dance aud song "1 However, there is always instruction to 
be gained from the considuration of fair objections, and I believe tl 
fair consideration of this fair objection of want of musicalness may It 
us towards the apprehension of Browning's peculiarities. 



J 
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Here let me oETer briefly a distiactioa of poets which may 
for our present purpose. All poetry may be classified according to its 
form or its contents. Formal classili cation is easy, but of little use. 
When we have distinguished compositions as dramatic, lyrical, or char- 
acterized a poet ia like manner, we have done little. What we want to 
ascertain is the peculiar quality of the imaginative stuff with which he 
plastically works, and to appreciate its worth. This ia always a great task, 
but one particularly necessary in the case of Browning, because the 
stuff in which he baa wrought ia so novel iu the poet's hands. Psyoh( 
Jogy itself is comparatively a new and modern study, as a distinct 
but a psychological poet, who has made it his business to clothe paynhi 

' The world wants "^ not so nmch to play the fool, as leam their le 
uiiooV—Snnifllit, pp. HI, (17. Cf. Fijina. §75, Latt Worilt. Paecliiarvtte .- "A] 
tlwirreniiuiibla (io of pu«U who )ileaae tbeumelves, itut ut I " 
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bslnetious " in uglits and buuuJs," is eutirul; a novel appearance 
eiature. 

Now that phrase "dotliitig in BigliU and sounds" mny yield us die 
oe to the classification we ars seeking. The function of artists, that 
I, poets in the narrower sense, and painters, is to clolhu 
nith in eights and sounds for the hearing and seeing of us all. Their 
Podl to do this lies in iheit finer and fuller esthetic faculty, Tha 
•ense of hearing and that of seeing stand in polar opposition, and thus 
a natural scale offers itself by which we may rank and arrange our 
artists. At the one end of the scale is the acoustic artist, i. e. the 
musician. At the other end of the scale is the optic artist, the painter 
and sculptor. Between these, and comprising both these activities in his 
own, is the poet, who is both acoustic and optic artist, He translates 
tlie sounds of the world, both external and internal,' — the tumult of 
storms, the murmur of waves, the giumrrui of the woodland, the tinkling 
of brouks, the throbbing of human hearts, the cries of all living 
creatures^ all those groans of pain, stammers of desire, shrieks of 
despair, yawns even of languor, which are ever breaking out of the 
heart of things ; and beside all this, the hearsay, commonplace, 
proverbial lore of the world. He turns these iiitu melodies which shall 
be caught up by those who listen, In short, he converts by his alchemy 
the common stuff of jiain and of joy into music. But he is optic as well 
as acoustic ; that is, he calls up at the same time by his art a procession 
of images which march or dance across the theatre of the listener's 
fancy. Ifow the question of classification on this scheme comes to 
this, Does the particular poet who invites our attention deal more with 
the ssthesis of the ear or with that of the eye ! Does be more fill our 
ear with sweet tunes or our fancy with shapes and colours! Does he 
compel us to listen and shut our eyes, or to open our eyes wide and 
dispense with all but the faintest musical accompaniment 1 What sense, 
in short, does he maiuty address himself tol Goetlie said that be was a 
"seeing" man; W. vun Humboldt, the great linguist, that he was a 
" listening " man. The influence of Milton's blindness on his poetry was 
noticed by Leesing. The shortrsightedness of Wielaud has also been 
detected in his poetiy. 

If we apply these tests to Bromiing there can be, I think, no doubt 
as to the answer. He is, in common with all poets, both musiciau 
and painter, but much more the lalter than the former. He is never for 
a moment the slave of his ear, if I may so express it. We know that 
lie has, on the contrary, the mastery of music. But rausio helps and 
supports his imagination, nayer controls it. Music is to Browning 
( injirtitulate revelation oS fce tvu\.\\ ol ^Xw. ■sra^Ttfttiwial world, ths 
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" caraeat of a heaven." ' He is no voluptuary in music. Music is simply 
tlie means by which the soul winga its way into the azure of spiritual 
theory and contemplation. Take only Saul and Abt Vogler in illustra- 
tion. Saul is a magnilicent interpretation of the old theme, a favourite 
with the mystics, that evil spirits are diiven out bj luusic. But in this 
interpretation it is not the mere tones, the thrumming on the harp, it is 
the religious movement of the intelligence, it ia the truth of Divine love 
throbbing in every chord, which constitutes the spell. And so in 
A hi Vogler ; the abliot's instrument is only the means whereby he strikes 
out the light of faith and hope within him. !N^ot to dwell upon this 
point, I would only say that it seems clear that Browning has the 
fi est t (^ fL and could, if he had chosen, have scattered musical 

b Tis-b n th t,h ry page. But ho has printed no " versus inopes 

m n ^q r;e" {Hor. ad Pin.). He has had Liglier objects 

w d h di pensed better stuff than that which Hngers in the 
d t d t pjiress rather than support the higher activity of 
tl ht 

Wh f m cnt he shuts his eyes, and ftdla purely into the 
1 t n g m ' mood, he becomes the instrument of a rich deep 

m b k ng t f the heart of the unseen world, as in the Dirge of 

unfaithful Poets in Paracelsus, or the Gipsy's Incantation in the Flight 
oj the Duchess, or the Meditation at the crisis of Sordello's temptation 
(p. 206). 

When the keen inquisitive intelligence is in its full waking activity 
there grows "more of the words" and thought, and "less of the 
music," to invert a phrase of the poet's.^ The melody ceases, the 
rhythm is broken, as in all intense, earnest conversation. At times 
only the tinkle of the pairing rhymes, of which Browning has made 
a most witty use, reminds us that we are called to partake a mood 
in which commonplace associations are melting into the ideal, I 
believe the economy of music is a necessity of Browning's art ; and 
it would be only fair, if those who attack him on this ground would 
consider how far tliought of such quality as his admits of being chanted, 
or otherwise musically accompanied. In plain words the problem is, 
how far the pleasures of sound and of sense can be united in poetry ; 
and it will be found in every case that a poet sacrifices something either 
to the one or to the other. Browning has said something in liia 
arch way on this point.^ In effect, he remarks, Italian prose can render 
a simple thought more sweetly to the ear than either Greek or English 
verae. It seems clear from many other of his ciitical remarks that h>J 
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eoiuiitura llie ili-itianJ fur muBtc in prefereiiue to tliouglit in poetry 
■yiniitom of a film tiuto. 

E{rowuuig*s poetry is to be gated at, rather than liatened to atid 
ncited, for tfae moat part. It is infmitely easier to listen fur an 
liuur Ut Rpirituol muNC tlian to fix one's whole attention for a few 
niinuloa on a spiritual pictare. In the lntt«r aet of ntiod we find a rich 
n)U£ic«l aecompaniinent ilistracting, while a alight musical accompanimenl 
ia probably helpful. And perhaps wb may characterize Browning's 
poetry as a series of spiritual pictures with a faint musical accompaniment. 

For illustration by extreme contrast Milton may be compared with 
Browning. Milton was a great hearsay poet. Browning repeats no 
hearsay. In reading Hilton the difficulty ia to keep up the mental 
tension where there ia so little thought, strictly speaking. With 
Browning the highest tension ia exacted. ^H 

1. RODBItT BKOW.SINO PfiB-KUCHESTLI THG SEER. ^M 

He is pre-eminently the looker, the aeer, the " maker-eee " ;' 
the reporter, the painter of the scenery and events of the soul. And if 
the sense of vision is our noblest, and we instinctively express the acta of 
intelligence in terms drawn from physical vision, the poet who leans 
most towards the " iieer of Power and Love in the abaohite. Beauty and 
Goodness in the concrete,"* takes the higher rank. Thia ia no matter 
for bigotry of \a»tc. Singers and seers, musicians and repoiters, and 
reproducers of every degree, who have something to tell us or to show 
ns of the " world as God has made it, where all is beauty," we have 
need of alL But of singers there are many, of seera there ar 
is all.' 



e. THEORIES OF THE POETIC FDNOTrON. 



I 



But Browning's own utterances on the calling and functions 
the poet require our careful attention, I have already referred to his 
lofty ideal of the poet. Let us pursue this subject a little further. 
There can be no doubt that Browning has ever considered that the poet, 
in his conception of the poet's office, stands highest in call and rank 
amongst hia fellow-men. He includes the seer, priest, ]>riipiiet, king, 
philosopher in himself. He lives in communion with tlie Highest, 
that he may muke known His will and law to men. If the poet proves 
unfaithful to his call and charge, this may well excite the sorrow and 

' Bfrdclh, pp. 105, lOS. ' I^iiay nn Shi-Uey. 

' II will be noticed that in the Eiiay on Shilley Browning Bpeaka only of 
tbe Maker (or objective poet) and ot the Seer (or subjective poel) ; of the mere 
singer or melodist he has nulhing to sa^ aX. bH. 
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indignation of mankind. If he falls fiiim ]iis allegiance to God and 
Truth, this ia the very acme of tragedy, " Thy revolt, methinlts, is like 
another fall of man."'- 

Perhaps among our other productions we shall arrive at a ' Browning 
Catechism,' If so, one of the sections might run as follows ; — On the 
idea and functions of the Poet, Q. What is the rank of the Poet in 
general i A. He is " earth's essential king," for he comprehends in 
himself Humanity,' Q. How may Poets be classified 1 A. As 
Objective and Subjective, Q, What is the Objective Poet! A. It is 
he who reproduces the phenomena of JTature and Man with a view to 
the apprehension of the multitude, or the many below him, Q, What 
is the Subjective Po«t1 A. It is he who embodies his perceptions of 
Ifature and Man with reference to the One above him, the supreme 
and absolute Intelligence, Q, "What is the peculiar value of Objective 
Poetry 1 A. It ia tlie fresh translation of the truth of the world into 
fcjrjiia intelligible to the aggregate human mind. Tliia truth needs to be 
reverted to and relearned in every age, Q, What is the peculiar value 
of Subjective Poetry 1 A. The Subjective Poet teaches us the exaeter, 
the Divine and universal, meaning of that which is already known 
of Nature and Man, This ia the ultimate requirement of every age, 
Q. What is false poetry? A. Falso iwetry is tliat which ia DBitlier 
objective nor subjective, neither true to the perceptions of mankind in 
general nor to the Poet himself. Q. Name two poets as types of the 
objective and subjective respectively, A. Shakaspere and Shelley.* 
a Sketch the life-development of the true Bard. A. The true Bard 
identifies himself with al! the varied life of humanity in its individuals. 
He begins as an epoist, t. e, as the historian or painter of men and 
women aa they are ; standing apart from hia own creations, Nest by a 
process of analysis he passes from the show and seeming of human lives, 
or from characters as fixed, to character aa it is in process. Assistance 
and opposition unfold and reveal men, and the process will be set before 
the audience in dramatic forms. The drama represents the result of this 
analysis. Next, the Poet will dive still deeper into the essence of the soul. 
He will stand upon the results gained by the soul's experience in this 
world, and will launch into the pure ideal world, and construct the com- 
plete future njan aa in freedom from sense he rises towards perfect 
union with God.* Q. Has Browning accomplished this program 
A. It is believed by many that he has done so. Q. Wiiat is the c, 

' FameeliHi, p. 85 ; PaiiHtw, pp. 3, i ; SofdeUo, p. 108. Cf. Prof. Conk 
p, 306. 

' Snrdellit, p. IfiT ; ef. p. 101. ' Eimi/ en SlirUei/. 

* £t$ay en ShelUy, p, 10 j SarielU, p. 170. 
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of Browninu'* Eo«a1Ie<l obecarity in Lis greatest works 1 A. lie hiu 
delibonitely cliosen to Bpeak to his auiliences in liiiito or half-worda, 
lenving the rude explicit detiuis to be filli d up in tliought by them.' 
This is a tompliinent to his readers, or rather it is a "brother's" mark 
of confidence. Q, How should Poets be ranked 1 A. According to 
their possession of the Uighi'st faculty. Q. What is that highest 
faculty? A. The vision of Power and Love in God, and of Beauty 
and Good in GoJ's world ; and the power to connect these two, or to 
ihow the correspondence of the World with God. Q. Is the true Poet 
a Realist or an Idealist I A, He la both in one Hu extracts the ideal 
from the real, and this ideal becomes again the real in a further stage of 
progress. Q. What is the true principle of criticism as applied to a 
Poett A. We should judge him by his highest attainment. The 
most perfect art does not stand so high as the undeveloped moral 
ideal.' 

e. THEORIES or .ESTHETIC AND ART. 

There are in Sordello* further glimpses of that severe and lofty ideal 
of artistic effort which Browning early set up for himself, and which 
he has con3i:^tently piiraued. 

On the relation of perception, thought, and langu^e he holds views 
irhich, well considered, are destructive of many wide-apri'ad fallacies. It 
ii common to confuse language with thought, and thought with things, 
whereas Browning holds, in common with thinkers of his order, tlut 
languf^e is but a poor reflection of thought, and thought at best 
an imperfect presentment of personality and hfe. In eoenaesthesis or 
eynaesthesig, i. e. in the simultaneous perception of an Unity or organic 
Whole, we are at one with the Truth. A tone- tells us more of the 
immediate truth than any word or word-comb inatioa can do ; and tone- 
eombinati'>n3 or Music reach more to the heart of things than any 
possible syntax of words. When we seek to convert poetic resthesia 
into language, we must break up the organic Whole perceived into its 
constituent parts, and these parts must th^n be recombined in tha 
Bjrntax of speech. The result is that roiieh is lost from the force and 
fulness of the original perception The mass of readers, painfully 
piecing together its disjeela membra, cannot recover the unity of the 
poet's thought. They "recognize no jot as he intends."* The careful 
consideration of this point gives the deepest explanation of the difficulty 
of Browning's language. If all articulate expression of what the 
poet sees and feels is a narrowing and contracting of that seen and felt, 
(, p. 171. ' lb. 

'fl-^ F.Jin»,\t,\, < Sardelle, p. Gl, 
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compfired with the inarticulate expression, he must try tn surmount tlie 
difficulty by a auggeative mode of using words analogous to the mode in 
which Turner or U. Cox empluyed colours. In both cases we nmst 
triag to the canvas or to the page an awakened conscience for Naturs 
and the fact, otherwise the one presents a smear of colour and the other 
H, hfljie of words. After all that can he said, there are, no doubt, 
ohstinate superstitions on this point. People imagine that thoiiglit 
which cannot be definitely named and labelled is either non-existent 
or of no value ; and conversely, that if we have a thought, it can ha 
represented in current forma. But this is only true of the poorest part 
of our thought ; the best part, viz. immediate, mystic, lesthetio experi- 
ence of the truth of life, finds language a cumbrous vehicle at best. ]f 
it were otherwise poetic art would have exhausted itself. Sculpture did 
exhaust itself as a means of expression some 2000 years ago, because 
sculpture deals with the abstraction and the form; poetry like that 
of Browning's cannot exhaust itself, because it draws from the 
inexlianstibla fountain of life itself. The great poet produces neiv 
creations in language. Once his superiority ascertained, the business of 
the grammarian is to take notes of him, not to lecture him. And so 
■with the critic It follows that language contracting thought, as 
thought contracts perception, the poet in whose soul perception broods 
" whole and unexpressed " is greater than his works can ever represent 
him. From true works 
^^K " escapea there still h 

^^^H Some proof, the singer's propei' life was 'ueath ^^ 

^^H The lifa hie song exhibits, this a shealh ^M 

^^^B To that ; a passion and a hnowiedgs far ^H 

^^^V Transcending these, majeatio as they are, H 

^^B Emoulderpd ; his lay w&s hut sn episode 

^^V la the hard's life."' 

^^^ Let us apply this to Browning himself. In this sense, and only 
in this sense, oa far as I can see, is he concealed behind his works ; that 
they are imperfect tranacripta of a nature " by far the richest of our 

It follows also that in the exercise of thought proper, as distingnishod 
from passive surrender of the raind to truth, we remove from the truth 
and pass throuRh a stage of falsehood on the way to a higher apprehen- 
sion of the truth in a more nniversal form. Thus Browning uses 
the paradox ; " the thought of Eglamor least like a thought and yet a 
false one."* The realm of poetic conceits and of opinions, and fanci^a 
the observation of the accidents rather than of essences, is the _ 
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Kgion through wldch souls are pursuing Iheir " pilgrim's progress " 
towards a better re;^in. *' Divest mind of e'en thought," says the poet 
again, " and lo, God's unexpress'd will draws above ua."i I believe the 
doctrine recently set forth with so much brilliance by the popular 
German philosopher Von Hartmann, that the Unconscious ia more in 
our life than the Conscious, is so far in Browning. It has been a 
neglected side of truth. Jtay 1 say iu passing that Browning's thought, 
while apparently unfamiliar in England, is in close affinity at points 
with the great German masters in philosophy, although I think we have 
been informed he was not in early life a student of ihera. Our friend 

»Mr. Bury has pointed out allinitiea to Hegel, and it would be strange 
if there were nut affiniliee to ono of the vastest of spiritual thinkers. 
But the chief reason of this affinity ut, I believe, that Hegel absorbed 
the mysti<;s into hiinaelf ; and it has been said tliat he hunted mth the 
hounds of Meister Eckhapit, who lived many ceuturiea before him. 
There is a vein of thought, therefore, in Erowning, who has also 
nbsorbeil the mystics, mnning parallel to that of Hegel. But from the 

I leading principle of Hegel's system, vii. the identity of thought and ' 
teing leading to the consequence that by an act of thought we can grasp 
the essence of being, Browning seems as wide as the poles asiiuder. 
On the whole, in his lofty idealism and hia passionate belief in the 
fieedom of the soul and the vocation of man. Browning ia in sympathy 
with the noble-minded Fichte; but he is, I need not say, free £rom 
the extravagance of Fichte in denying the objective existence of the 
■world. 
7. SPIBITDALITV OF BBOWKISO. 

Perhaps this ia a suitable place to notice a triticisin passed by 
Browning on a certain falsity of thought he detects in certain popular 
poetry of our time. It is very characteristic of the man, and proceeds 
from that intense spirituality which instinctively rejects any attempt to 
derive mind from matter, or subordinate the freedom of the aoul to the 
greatness of external Nature. Thus Eglamor's thought least lik e a 
thought was, 'MM 

" Man ghrtnhs to nought ^^^| 

If matcheil with symbola or iiiiiaeiiBitf, ^^^| 

Must quail fnrHQOlli before a quiet aky ^^^| 

Or sea, too little for tliek quietude." 

The thought is specious only, says Browning. Why indeed should 
the soul quail before so many square miles of sky, or so many cubic 
miles of water? Do we not know that all grandeur and beauty 
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happens in tbe soul, anil nowliere else!' ami why sliould tlie soul ho 
cowed by its own imaginingsl Nownpon thw same weak " tliougUt- 
ling " Browning pounces in PaccMarotio. As a sample of what 
passes for thought in popular poetry, he sarcastically cites this 
sentiment : 

" Mltat is a man ietide a maant ?"' 

I am afraid this is the kind of thoiightUng we haTo all had 
time Iieneath the shadow of the Matterhom, unnware how childish 
it waa till our Mentor cameby. However, I recollect an American on 
the Eiiful, who said he did not see what there waa to stare at in 
all those heaps of snow and rock, and that he could look down from a 
height in his own country on a dozen thriving townships, with their 
cultivated fields. Possibly he was a true disciple. 

Then in Fifiiie Browning banters Byron in a most amusing way. 
There is a noted passage in Cfiilde Harold, learnt by heart, I 
believe, at most schools, beginning " EoU on, thou deep and dark 
blue ocean, roll,"^ and reflecting poor Eglamor's sentiment. Byroa 
personifies the Sea, and makes man its sport and contemptible plaything. 
And Browning tells Childe Harold that he is a very childish childe, 
ind that he has written great nonsense and had grammar into the 
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hargain. Common sens9 ^H 

" taught that ocean might be blue, ^^M 

And rolling and much more, and yet the soul havo too ^^| 

Ills touch of God's own flame, which He may so expand ^^| 

' Who meaaured the waters i' the hollow of Uia band,' ^^| 

That ocean's self ehall dvj, turn dew-drop in respect ^^| 

Of all triumphal flre, matter with intellect ^^M 

Once fairlf matched ; bade him who egged on hounds to bay ^^| 

Qo curse, i' the poultiy yard, his itind ; ' there let him lay * ^^M 

Tbe swan's one addled egg ; which yet shall put to use ^^| 

Bub breast-bone warm against, so many a sterile goose."' ^^| 
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In general, I may remark, how healthy are Browning's critical 
principles as wo may extract them from bis writings from first to last. 
In poetry he says that strength must come before sweetness. He thinks 
the earlier ideal of Apollo, as the Divine Hunter with how and arrow,' 
the brother of Artemis, is a better ideal than the later and softer one of 
the half feminine Apollo with the lyre. In the same way he quotes the 
icapTtpiirarov liiXoQ of Pindar as the true description of Song.^ Thoaa 
of our friends who will deal with Browning's taste in painting a 
sculpture and musio wiU doubtless show us how self-cons Jsffint are a 
his judgments on art. 




such bad place to happen in." — Lode, Aeltkeiik^ ' p. 

clxxiz. * F'fiae, p. 81 ; of. "quaols-ijuack" in Pacchiaretli', 

' SordeUo, p. 63. ° faaciMUCDUa,'^.^. . 
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^r IlL BROWNING AS RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHER. 

OxB of our friemU hos asked the queation, Of what consequence U> 
va ii the pliilosopby of a poetl 1 reply that in the case of Brown- 
ing it ncoms of the first consequeDce to unJorstnnd his philosophy, 
his religion, or irhntever we choose to call his suriotia thought. To 
attempt to etndy him while goring this seems to go against his own 
canons of criticism ; it is like stndying the Hohrew prophets fur their 
[Kn^try and antiquarian lore, nnd anything and everything except their 
divine and moral doctrine. I preaame that it is clear by this time that 
the core and Ufe of Browniog's poetry ia Conviction upon the most 
lerions subjects that have occupied the attention of mankind. His 
work is just as much the expression of his faith as any other kind of 
good works. It ia to him pliilanthropical work.' Any doctrine of 
"art for art's sake" finds, I believe, not the elightest encouragement in 
his writings. One of our firat tnsks aa students mast therefore be to 
disengage and detach and exhibit as far as we can this element of faith 
and of religious speculation, which ia the very atulT of all hia moltiform 
and many-coloured creations. There are one or two points here thai 
have not been noticed as yet, so far as I am aware. 

1. BRoWSINO a MVSTIO. 

In the first place, it seems to me that Browning cannot be properly 
understood unless we refer him to the fellowship of thinkers, to which, 
by the whole turn of his mind and of hia studies, be belongs. He is 
distinctly a Iklystic He stands in the line of those illustrious thinkers 
whom we designate Platoniets, Neo-Platoniate, and middle-age mystics 
in general. Especially he appears early in life to have lived with the 
mystics and mages of the Pre-Eeformation period. The Abt Tritheim 
and his pupils C. Agrippa and Paracelsus, Pietro of Abano, and in the 
nest century G. Bruno,* Jacob Boehme, and others, were all profound 
men of powerful imagination, who comprehended in their scope both 
imagination and science, in fact all that was known. They, living in a 
twilight time of transition, embraced the trnth of God and man and 
nature in an indissoluble unity. During the later centuries we have 
learned by the use of the logical organ to sharply separate and hold 
asunder elements of our knowledge which are really at one in our con- 
Bciousness, "We have become so intoxicated with the snccesaful use of 

' Sordtiln, p. no iqq. 

' G. Bruno the martyr should be mentioned for his principle of the colnciriyncB 
ol eslreme oppositea, wliich la ao marked in Browaing's writings. Uamann, 
the myetical friend of Herder, eaid. 'Cati, Ve lound more io this principle than in 
all the tent at philoiopliy tousLhcT. 
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what we call our scientilic method and the rangnificeiit results to wliicM 
it has led us, thnt we havn been, blini to the injury we were doinH^ 
to another part of out sp t 1 life Tl e abstract habit of thoui,'lit ha»^ 
been pushed at last in ac e stan es nto extreme falsehood, 5Ien hav9 
come to speak of the eonfl ct of b ence with religion," which is an 
entirely false thought. &c e a the child of religious wonder, and 
science will never go on w tl out tn mpulse from religion. !Now tlia ■ 
mystical teaching in general, and our great poet's ia particular, fumiahwJ 
a powerful protest against this one-sidedness of modem thought, 
exertion of power in the intelligence is simple insanity without t 
inspiration of love ; therefore the ecientific man, if true to himself, falls 
back on religion, just as the religious man must ever go on to know, 
because love ia waste without power. When we talk of conflict of 
science and religion, we are merely setting up pupjiet ahstractiouB tal 
play or show in our fancy. In God, our faith, our highest reason aasura 
us. Light and Love form an inseparable Unity. It is the infirmity of oi 
thought whieh sets them asunder. This is the mystical position, 
feel that I must be blunt, because I must be brief. But I cannot bul 
feel that Browning will be much better understood if he be comparo 
with the mysticf 

What then is the great distinction between mystical and ordinary 
thougbtl People are apt to associate weakness and extravagance with 
the Mystic ; but I am speaking of the true Mystic, not of the peculi- 
arities of particular men who have passed by that name. There if 
spot of superstitious rust or egotistic vice to be discovered on thf 
clear bright blade of Browning's intelligence. Take Mr. Sludge 
Medium as an illustration. In that fine study we fmd the sharpea 
detective eye for all the ridiculous vices which lodge in the minds of thaj 
vain and weak, along with the profound mystical recognition of thi 
wisdom that lies in folly, the truth disguised in falsehood. 

3. DISTINOTION OF THE MTSTIO AND THE LOQIOIAN. 

Ordinary thought is analytic, separative; mystical thought is 
synthetic. Ordinary thought holils asunder things which it perceives to 
differ ; mystical thought closes the gulf and recovers itself in the appre- 
hension of a higher unity. Ordinary thought rests in opposition, an4 
the ordinary man only feels and relishes himself in the sense of oppoaiJ 
tion ; the mystic is not happy till he has found himself at one with 

' Sea Eev. R. A. Vaughan's Hovrt with tU Myttict, 3rd Ed. 18S0, Perhaps 
I may name Balsac'a study of mystioiam in SirapJdta. There are some useful 
points of comparison beineen the author of the Hamaa Comedy and Bronnlni 
In other reapeots. 
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"^' from which he dUTen. In theology ordinary Ihonght dwells upon thi^" 
polur opposition hetween mnn and God. He in the height of hearen 
and poner, man in the dt<ptU of earthly weakness and sin. Etit the 
mystic sees that lovo solves this opposition ; he insists upon the junction 
of the Divine with tho human, upon the indwolliog of God in the souL 
Uis central theological idea is the Incarnation, conceived not so much 
under the limiLitiona of apace and time, as iin eternal spiritual verity. 
Now both these veins of tliought run through the Bible. On the Vfhole, 
the Old Testament speaks of God in the popular dialect, as does the 
Gospel The deeper vein is not readily intelligible by the common 
people. But in St. John and St. Paul we recognize profound mystics. 
St. John may he called a pnro mystic ; he doei; not use the analytic 
method at all. St. Paul is both a dialectician and a mystic ; and it i; 
in the latter character that he has hod so profound an Influence upon 
ChrisUndom. The points of controversy in his writings are now difficult 
to grasp because we have no longer the same conditions of thought 
among us ; but his mystical principles are universally acceptable, and 
every age afresh illustrates. Divine love b the solution of all difference 
and opposition. Ordinnry thought dwelt and still dwells upon the oppo- 
sition of Jew and Greek, and on many other social distinctiona of place 
and time ; St. Paul taught that for the spiritual man such distinctions 
■were already obsolete, and that all were one in Christ Jeans. The same 
distinction of tivo modes of thought ha? run through Christendom ever 
since. There have always been the thinkers who have seen that tho 
progress of truth means conflict ; always the smaller party who have 
seen that it means reconciliation. War anil Love, opposition and unity 
in opposition, these make life. The mystic or comprehensive thinker 
is he who recognizes and exhibits simultaneously both these principles. 
Browning la of this class ; and one great element of value in hia 
■writings is that he has so powerfully and persuasively illustrated them. 
To take one illustration only, he has shown with a sublime effort of 
fancy in his poem Chriahnae Day how the bitter feud of Catholic and 
Protestant, and perhaps the still bitterer feud of two extremes of 
Proteatantiam, typified by Zion Chapel and the lecture-room at Gottingen, 
are reconciled by the Divine love, working in and through alL 

To apply the same principles to tho study of human nature. We early 
leam to classify mankind as good and evil, saints and sinners ; and ■wo 
take it for granted that somewhere about the world a pure good is to be 
found ever sharply opposed to evil. It is not until we have discovered 
by experience that these abstractions have life only in o'lr fancy, and 
that utterly good mp.n ani\ absobitely bad men do not exist, that we are 
prepared to listen to the mystic ox ice^T \fto.^«v, ■^V'i ^Ua us that in 
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life good and evil lie in. an inextricable embrace, tliat hate is b 
of love, and so on. There ie no doubt a mystic vein in every one of us. 
In certain flaahog of better insight the dullest person diacovcra that hia 
estimates of life and its possibility for every man are shallow and 
erroneous ; but he forgets and falls back to his old repellent and repulsive 
attitude. It is the business of the great teacher to fix our minds upon 
the deeper truth, and, line upon Hue, precept upon precept, reiterate it so 
that it assumes at last its due importance. Siiuh an habitual view 
of human nature aa Browning has taught is indeed rare, as every 
genuine form of religion is rare. We must say with Paracelaua in 
a noble passage : 

" In my own heart lovo had not been made wise 

To tracQ love'a faint beginciDga in mankind. 

To know BTen hate Is but a mask of lore's. 

To see a good ia evil, and a hope 

lu ill-Euoces8 ; to aympathiKe, be proud 

Of the half-reasona, faint aspirings, dim 

Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacieH, 

» Their prejudice and fears and corea and duubls ; 

All nith a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, upward tending all, though weak, 
Lilie plants in mineB which never saw the sun. 
But drenm of him, and guess where he may he. 
And do their best to climb and get to him." ' 
And when we come to oui Ptsgah ^ we cannot expect to see 
than the poet has seen : 

" How I Bee all of it, Life there outlying I 
Houghness and Smoothnean, Shine and defilemen 
Grace and Uncouthness, One reconcilement. 
^^^K Orbed ns appointed, Sister with brother, 

^^^^L Joins, ne'er diHJointed, One from the other, 

^^^^B All's lend and borrow ; Good see wants evil, 

^^^^^ Joy demands sorrow, Anget needs devil 1 
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Uan — wise and fDolisb, Lover and scoroer, 
Doolie and mulish, — Keep eanli his corner I 
Honey, yet gall of it I There's the life lying. 
And I see all of it. Only Vxa dying I " 

3. BEtOWHINQ AKD EUBHSON. 



Of great writers in our own time, it appears to me that Browning! 
hfts most affinity with R. "W. Emerson, confessedly the foremost man of 
American letters. Emerson too was a mystic, but more of the Oriental 
type. Although the manner is entirely different, they have echoed 
one another in many sayings upon the great themes of life and thought. 
A comparison of them would, I think, furnish a very interesting paper. 
p. 19B; o[. SardtHa, p, 108; j^fine, 'gun^ib. * PaB<a™iiwAVi>. 
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ICeaiitime let me cite the following passage, vhicli may amuse if^ 
A cortoin a|>plicBbilitj to Browning. Speaking of tlie great mysticiJ 
tMioUurs nf the ancieat world, Einerson saya, " What luaj-ks tbe etevatioa 
of their thought and has even a comic look to as, ia the innocent serenity 
with which theM babe-like Jiipitera ait in their clouds, and from &g& to 
age pmttle to each other and to no contemporary. Well assured that 
tlioir speech is intelligible, and the most natural thing in the world, they 
odd thesis to thesis, without a mnmont'e heed of the universal astonish- 
ment of the human race below, who do not comprehend the plainest 
nrgiunent ; nor do they ever relent so much as to insert a popular or 
explaining sentence ; nor testify the least displeasure or petulance at the 
dulness of their amazed audience. The angels are so enamoured of the 
language that is spoken in heaven, that they will not distort theii hpa 
with the hissing and unmusical dialects of men, but speak their own, 
whether there be any who imdetstand it or not."' 

Much of Browning's poetry may be described in his own TTOids 
as " the muttering of angels of some thing nngiiessed by man." * Yet 
he baa nothing of the ascetic. Ho is not like Plotinus, of whom his 
disciple Porphyry said that ho never knew a man who was so ashamed 
of having a body. But wo may say of him, in the words of the same 
philosopher, that he w "good, fjentle, and mild ; further, that ho is a man 
awake and active, and of pure heart, over striving towards the Divine, 
which he loves with his whole soul ; that he uses all means to become 
free from the earthly, and to escape the hitter waves and the ensangnined 
life here below." He ia always real and human. lie delighte to rise 
from the low ground of common earthly fact to the heights of idealism, 
and to extract from relations that appear repulsive ou the surface the 
beauty and eternal truth disguised in them ; to wring a spiritual joy out 
of the heart of human sin and pain. I am ill acquainted with several 
of Browning's later works. I have heard it objected that he has 
dealt with painful subjects. All I can say ia, from what I do know of 
Browning's works, I am firmly persuaded that ha has touched upon 
no subject for the sake of " sensalion," or of exhibiting a tour deforce. 
I am quite content, with the evidence of what I know, that a truer man, 
and an artist of loftier intent, does not exist. Comparing his last with 
his first, we must say with loving admiration, Qualin ah inceplo ! ^ 

All the poet's readers must be well aware, and the point has been 
cleariy brought out in several papers, that he baa had from tho first 
distinct didactic purposes in view in his work. But he is never didactic 

' Etta's "'* Jnfeliect. * PavUnr, p. 18, 

' Ct Soi'dello, pp. 169, 203 iijg., and Ilia profoundly pallietic Prologue to 
JieucAiarBtto, Prologue and Epilogie Wi Fijint, fix.. 
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in the sense in ■which ivhat is commonly understood as didactic poetry is 
disliked. He does not deal in naked abstractions, for which he considers 
that prose ia the proper mode of expression.^ He is diductic in the 
same sense ia which Nature ia didactic, and human life, and all 
parables vhich employ the natural and human aa a vehicle for the 
spiritual and Divine. Many of his poems are enigmatic and difBcult 
simply because they reilect certain aspects of the great enigma of life 
on which he is ever gazing. Every fact of human life, every story of 
human passion, means to him much more than it seems and meaas on 
the surface, or aa an isolated fact or story. One fact about a man's 
character leads to the whole ; one great modern myth like that of Don 
Juan represents, or may be made to represent, the whole passionate 
striving of the masculine mind aft«r Truth, through its deceptive and 
illusory to its truer forms, contrasted with the loyalty of tho feminine 
mind to one shape, one star, Fifiue at tite Fuir is, as I understand it, 
an evolution of the meaning hidden in the parable of Don Juan, which 
great geniuses treated before Browning, but left to him to educe the 
most magnificent spiritual meaning from. And where he has shown 
so much boldness and comprehensiveness of thought ia in discovering 
the truth of human nature in the very heart of its vices. The vice is 
the caricature of tlie virtue ; and in his very capability for vice the man 
shows bis capability for the cotinterpart. A failure of energy in vice 
implies a corresponding failure iu virtue ; and as we can see nothing 
clearly except by contrast with its opposite, so tho poet exhihita the 
highest ideals of life under their counterfeit semblance. I believe 
that so far from Browning being open to censure for having selected 
painful subjects, the fact rather bespeaks an intense earnestness and 
courage, and a consistency with every canon of art. This oblique 
mode of teaching, defended by the poet himself,^ demands of course an 
intellectual exertion on tho part of the reader, and we have reason to bea 
thankful to the writer who demands and presupposes such cici'tion. ■ 

4. CHRISTIAN THBOLOGT. H 

At the close of a paper like the present is hardly the place to nped^l 
of that system of religious and ethical ideas which may be withot^H 
great difficulty extracted from Browning's writings. And wLere th^| 
manner of statement is so original and distinct, we can hardly drai^| 
out those ideas in a series of jiropositions without doing injustice t^| 
Browning's comprehensiveness. It is as true of him as of Ids SordeUf^J 
that he caunot seize any one portion of the tnith without deriving fron^l 
it the whole. " His hand, so strong, will twitch in the least the rootifl 
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strings of the Whole." ' If ve take any one of those central truths 
which ai« constantly iterated and brought into the most Imuiaona 
emphasis in his pnf^, such as the truth that Life is a Probation, or that 
" Love is the only good in the world," ' it will be found that it leads us 
hy a logical cogency into the heart of his theology. I may (I thiuk) say 
that the substance of that theology was set forth certaioly with much 
lesa profundity, but in a more popular form, in the graceful eloqaenoe 
of the lamented Stanley ; also by the rare poetical and critical genius of 
Itlozley. In one sense there b nothii^ new to be said about these highest 
subjects ; in another sense the great theological truths require to be re- 
stated and presented in a fresh light to each successive generation. 
Truths that have been left in the background need to be brought into the 
foreground ; those which in the inertia of popular thought hare degener- 
ated into phrases or abstractions, to be afresh filled with the colour and 
life that personal conviction alone can impart; a new distribution 
of light and shade has to be introduced into the whole picture of 
our relations to the supersensual world. This has been Browning's 
task. The high hghts, the deep shadows, and the breadth of his treat- 
ment of religious subjects demand and will reward the most patient 
study. Uufortunalj^ly, such a theologian as Browning is phaenumenal 
in England, where for a long time, it is said, theology has ceased to be 
cultivated in its highest bmuches by our most poiverful intellects ; the 
consequence of wliich may be seen in the superficial way in which 
Christianity is both attacked and defended. 

Browning has taught that Chriatianity is no matter of antiquarian 
pedantry or of historical perspective. He has brought us back to the 
old lesson that "the word is nigh us, even in our mouth and in our 
heart." Christianity is a system of ideas operative and ruling over the 
conscience of men now. Men must have a religion ; and no other is 
possible for us except the Christian religion, which includes within it 
every spiritual ideal of the true, the beautiful, the good. And it can 
never be opposed, except by wickedness or ignorance. The truth that 
the Divine Being is both unknown and known, self-concealed yet self- 
revealed, that the human heart demands as the Object of its infinite love 
a Being who is at once incomprehensible and mediatorially known, this 
is one of the themes which Browning has treated with the most 
tender and solemn pathos. In the agony of Sordello's trial the poet 
exclaims : 

"Ah my Sordello, I this once befriend 

And 6p«i1i for you. Of a Power above you still 

Which, utterly iooomprehenaible, 

Si'nMli', p. Cfl. ' rU'j!U i/the Oin-Acii ; cf. Fijine 
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Is out of rivnlry, ivliich thus you can 

Lore, tho' naioving a!l coaceived by man — 

What need I Aoii of — none the minutest duct 

To that out-nature, nought that would iastruct 

And so let rivulry begin to live — 

Bat of a Pnwer its Kepresentative 

Who, being fur authority the sume, 

Conimunioation different, should claim 

A course, the first chose and this last revealed — 

This Humaa clear, as that Divine concealed — 

What utter need I " 
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I,et this be compared with that Bacred effusion entitled " Fears and 
Scraples" in Pacahiarotto. Trom Pauline down to hia latest swan- 
Bongs, if we must liegin ao to speak, the aama lowly evangelical tone 
runs ; the same sense, amidst all display of strength and consciousness 
of freedom, of the frailty and dependence of human Datnre on the Power 
and Love of its Jraker and Eedeemer. In tho remarkable Epilogue to 
Vol. Ti. he shows how idle is that habit of thought which fixes the 
revelation of God tu mankind to place and time of the past. Each soid, 
becoming in turn the centre of the Universe, may road anew the revela- 
tion of the Being who knows and feels for us, as distinctly aa He can 
be known by the historic imagination. In other words, God is incarnate 
now to faith and love as fully as lie was in any a^ of tha past. The 
closing paragraphs of Fifiiie may be viewed as an expansion of 1 Cor. 
xiii. I do not tliink there can be much danger of Browning's 
writings being made a sectarian battle-ground amongst us. His con- 
ceptions ate far above tlie extreme and partial \-iew3 which prevail. 
Whatever differences of opinion exist, or are fancied to exist, among us, 
I believe there ia one criticism on onr poet in which all wiU agree ; and 
that in, that he has done our hearts good. And this is the best criticism, 
for it is appreciation. In other respects, Time is the only critic I 
confess I have often thought of the poet's lines and applied them to 
himself, where he speaks of 



"mighty worts which tell some spirit there 
Hath sat regardless of neglect and scom, 
Till, its long taak completed, it hath risen 
And left us, never to return, and all 
Kuah iu to peer and praise when all in vain." ' 



Ahiit omen. I Mr. Carlyle, the beloved friend of Browning, 
uttered the dictum, " Close thy Byron, open thy Goethe ! " 
presume, in this Society desire to close the pages of none of those 
poets who have spiritually enriched this our island of poets, but shall 
rejoice if anything we say and do here shall lead the younger among 
' Pauhae, p. 8. 
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rlly to "open their Browning," and keep him open. 
To wrestle with hia pages b & fine gymnastic of the intellect, and them 
is moral blessing in the society ot the gentle and njiglity heart that 
throbs behind tbem. 
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1881. Rev. G. Qilftllan. 'Sketches. Utemry and Theologfcal.' Edinburgh. 
D. DouglM, p. 8a-G. R, Browniag. "There ought to be a Brawnitig Diotiontir; 
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18B2. ' Le FarUmenf da 16 Aout. A French prose tranektion of Herri 
Jliel, with an exceitent account of tLe event, of Bronaing, our Society, &c., 
bf M. James Dannestetcr, the beat Zend scholar in the world, the accompltabt 
Editor of Maebeth, &«. 

\6i2. ' Journal of Education,' Uaj I, p, 139-113. ' On the Love Pot 
Browning.' By Arthur Sidgwick (M.A. Oxon.). — tS. Sept. !, p. 
'Another Aspect of Browning's Lovo Poetry.' (By A, Sftorr?].) 

1SS2. 'Islington Gazette,' May 8, 1882. "To Sotiert Browning, o 
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IT age," &o. By W. G. Kingaland, 
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